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PREFACE. 





Tue #7 Number of the Mepicat RePostTory makes 
its appearance under many difadvantages. It was the original 
intention of the Publithers not to have committed it to the 
prefs, till communications from various parts of the United 
States fhould enable them to offer an example of that method 
which they have traced in their Cirenlar Addre/s. But it 
was difcovered, that a longer time than had been expected, 
either by their correfpondents or themfelves, was effential to 
the due arrangement of the proper materials; and the delay, 
thus unavoidably occafioned, led many, even of their friends, 
to fuppofe they had relinquifhed their defign. In this firua- 
tion, it became neceffary for them to haften their firft pub- 
lication, that they might encourage exertions in others by this 
pledge of their own perdeverunce. The prefent Number, of 
c onfequence, confifts, almoft exclufively, of papers furnithed 
by themfelves: a circumftance which the induftry of many 
refpectable correfpondents, (and particularly feveral valuable 
communications, received as the laft fheet of this Number was 
printing off,) encourage them to believe will not occur in 
future. 

After this explanation of the caufes of the imperfections of 
the publication now made, it may not be improper to add a 
few words on what may be deemed the recommendations of 
the plan of the Compilers to general patronage. 

The zeal and activity with which medical improvements 
are profecuted in Europe, is faft fpreading in America; and 
if, hitherto, our profeffors of the healing art have been behind 
other profeffional men in feience and indefiry, it may fafely be 
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iv PREFACE. 
prediSted, that this will not long continue their reproach. But 
various caufes will probably, for fome time, prevent their 
from appearing extentively, as authors. And as medical and 
other fcientific dffociations have been but partially attempied 
in the feveral States, and where they have been, have not ap- 
peared to flourifh with much vigour, a confiderable period 
muft elapfe before a different kind of publication, from the 
prefent, will be fo generally convenient and ufeful as the de- 
pofitary of facts and reafonings relative to Natural Hiftory, 
Agriculture, and Medicine.—Should thefe confiderations de- 
termine men of induftry and learning, in different parts of our 
country, to encourage it, it will be obvious, from the fmall- 
nefs of the type, the fullnefs of the page, and the moderate 
price at which it is afforded, that an equal portion of valua- 
ble information can no where be fo eafily procured. This 
circumftance, though it may be undervalued by thofe who re- 
fide in our principal towns, who have the means of purchaf- 
ing, and the opportunities of confulting, large collections of 
books, will not fail to be duly appreciated by profeffional men, 
in general.—The art of book-making, as it is now practifed 
in Europe, and efpecially in Great-Britain, with the increaf- 
ing neceffity for books, and the increafing charges upon them, 
mult leave men of moderate fortunes in abfolute defpair of 
forming any contiderable library of medical works. The pe- 
riodical publications alone, where a {hort paper is often ex- 
panded through twenty pages, when it might be compreffed 
in half the number, amount to an expence that few are able 
to bear. The effe& of this is to reftrain the courfe of know- 
ledye, and exclude the hope of improvement, except by the moft 
tedious and imperfeét of all proceffes. But, for this evil, a re- 
medy will be provided in the MepicaL Repos!Tory, fhould 
it meet with fuccefs.—In addition to the original contents of 
each Number, it is intended to re-publith, in an Appendix, the 
heft papers, connected with the plan of the Work, which 
have appeared, and fhail, from time to time, appear in the 
Juited States and in Europe. Thofe materials which our 
own coufitry will afford for this part of the Repofitory, will 
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PREFACE. Vv 


probably be foon expended; but Europe offers an inexhaufti- 
ble fund; and it is evident that, with the power of felection, 
this publication may vie with any of the foreign Journals. 
This will be better underftood when it is obferved, that from 
the difference in the mode of printing, a hundred pages of the 
Repotitory will comprehend not lefs than three hundred of 
any fimilar work in Great-Britain, and at one fourth of the 


expence; and thus, the Appendix alone may be made to con- 
tain a volume of the fize of the Medical Commentaries, Medi- 


cal Memoirs, &c. &c.—The frequency of publication, like- 
wife, wilt give the Repofitory a manifeft fuperiority over moft 
works of the fame kind, in the opportunity it affords of fpec- 

circulating new improvements and difcoveries ; while an 
extenfive correfpondence, forming, or already eftablithed,; in 
various parts of Europe and America, will enable the Pub- 
lifhers, at the fame time, to communicate the earlieft and moft 
authentic American information, to Europe; and the lateft 
laboars of the learned in Great-Britain, France, Germany, 
haly, Sweden, &c. to America. —Time, it is true, will be ne- 
ceffary for the complete eftablifament of this part of, the un- 
dertaking ; but of this eftablifhment, with the countenance of 
their fellow citizens, the Publithers entertain no doubt. ihe 
ill-fuccefs of former attempts is all that excites any apprehen- 
fion intheir befoms, for the fate ef the prefent. But they 
rely on the confiderate good fenfe of the public, and encou- 
rage brighter expectations. 


New-York, Fuly 26, 1797- 


Vol. I. No. 1. 
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RS SINCE the Effay on the PLaGue oF ATHENS was 
printed off, I have been able to obtain the paffage of Har- 
LER, from which, on the authority of De Pauw, J had 
ventured to affert, that the illuftrious Swifs confidered that 
difeafe as an ordinary contagious ‘fever.—See p. 20 of the 
Repofitory.—This affertion is not corredt—though the dif~ 

ference is not material to the argument.—HA.LeER’s opi- 
nion is expreft negatively, in the following words :—** Non 


« putes veri nominis peftem fuifle.”—Biblioth. Med. Praé. 
tom. i. p. 102.—TZhe whole paffage is too long to be quoted 
in this place. 


S. 


——————— ns 
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Arter a continued struggle of many centuries, against the 
absurd systems of ancient physicians, and amid the difficulties 
repeatedly opposed to the progress of Medicine by modern hy- 

theses scarcely less preposterous, it has at length become esta- 
blished as a fundamental truth, that though conjefture may on 
cede experiment, facts are the only rational basis of theory. Phi- 
losophers are no longer permitted to descend from generals to 
particulars, shaping them according to preconceived notions of 
their intimate relations; but are expected to proceed by a rigid 
examination and cautious assemblage of particulars to every gene- 
ral inference. This laborious process of reasoning, so favourable 
to truth, and so little flattering to indolence, to vanity, and toa 
creative fancy, requires the possession of an éxtensive miass of ex- 
periment, a various and judicious selection of facts ;—not only 
tor him who would overthow or construét a system, but for every 
one who would rightly exercise the art to which they belong. And 
in proportion as these sentiments have gained ground among phy- 
siclans, Systems of Physic have lost much of their value; and 
Colleétions of Histories and Observations, whether the work of a 
single, or of many hands, have gradually obtained a high consi- 
deration and authority in the schools of mediciné, as well as in the 
closets of practitioners. For, whatever advantageS may have been 
temporarily derived from certain celebrated theories, it is chiefly 
by the new spriag which they have given to the mind, and by the 
more accurate investigation of natural phenomena to which they 
have excited others, that they have been permanently useful. For 
our knowledge of nature is too limited, our collection of materi- 
als too scanty, to enable even the most diligent and ingenious to 
frame a correct theory. Medical colleétions, therefore, are still 
necessary, and must long continue to be so; and as they are free 
from the incumbrance of systematized hypothesis, the opinions 
they contain, for the most part, spring more naturally out of the 
faéts on which they are founded, are thus less likely to mislead, 
and even though erroneous, as tliey maintain no intimate connec- 
tion with an extensive scheme, still leave us, in the faéts them- 
selves, the surest guides amidst the intricacies of practice. Publi- 
cations of this kind, likewise, from their very nature, possess many 
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advantages over systematic works. They employ a greater num- 
ber of observers, over a wider field, admit of minuter details, am- 
pler discussions, and More various opinions and recondite investi- 
gations. By their instrumentality, facts are preserved or rescued 
from oblivion, which, without them, had been wholly lost: for 
there are few men who find leisure and inclination, frorn the pres- 
sure of daily business, to become authors, and still fewer whose 
observations are so numerous and important as to demand a la- 
boured treatise; while there are many who have time and faéts to 
furnish out, almost every year of their lives, a short but valuable 
essay. And if to these arguments, in favour of Medical Collec- 
tions, drawn from the nature of the works, it may be permitted to 
add others from the practice of other nations than our own, the 
example of alnvost every civilized country of Europe may be 
cited ; in which publications of this kind are successfully multi- 
plied, and sought after with peculiar avidity. But, notwithstand- 
ing the many obvious benefits resulting from them, such under- 
takings, in the United States, have been few, and feebly prosecut- 
ed. And this is the more to be lamented, as no country in the 
world is so capable of giving permanent utility to such a design. 
For, beside those advantages which we possess in common with 
other nations, there are numerous others of new and peculiar im- 
portance. These exist in our extensive territory; in the variety 
of its soil, climate, elevation, and aspect; in the varied descent, 
population, intermixture, institutions, manners, and consequent 
diseases, of its inhabitants ; in the opportunities it affords of ob- 
serving and estimating the effeéts of old and ‘new settlements, of 
gradual and rapid changes in the face of a country, of agriculturé, 
commerce, and navigation, of the savage, civilized, and interme- 
diate states of society; of comparing the diseases, or phenomena 
of each disease, and the operation of the same remedies, in the 
same or different complaints, in Europe and America ; in the ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge, and turn for observation, among all 
Classes of its citizens; and, finally, in the sameness and perfection 
of their language—an advantage possessed in the same degree by 
no other peaple.—T hese are privileges which should prove so ma- 
ny powerful incentives to medical industry; which should inspirit 
the exertions of physicians to give that importance, in a profes- 
sional view, to their country, which, fertile as she is in occa- 
sions, she loudly calls for at their hands. 

The present time seems particularly favourable to such attempts. 
The epee events which have been so recently witnessed, in 
various parts of our country, have awakened the curiosity of others, 


as weli as of physcians; and while they have quickened the zeal 
and observation of the latter, have excited the eager apprehensions 
of all, This has created an uncommon interest, in respect to mé- 
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fica! opinions, among the people at large, and especially since the 
belief of the domestic origin of certain diseases has been consider- 
ably disseminated. The partial success of 7 ‘ate benevolent at- 
ternpt, of the kind now referred to,* is rather encouraging than 
dis heartening ; since its failure is attributabie to causes not neces- 
sarily connected with the design, and since there is good ground 
to believe, that a little perseverance would haye given it stability 
and reputation.—To the success of sucha P ublication, much time, 
as well as the concurrent exertions of many observers, were indis 
pensable. The field of inquiry, likewise, was comparatively nar- 
row; and too much reliance was, probably, placed on public soli- 
citation, with so limited atime for the colle¢tion of materials. 

Influenced by considerations, and invited by views, which we 

have now unfolded, and shall conse quently enlarge upon, w : have 

ventured to projeét a work such as we have recommended, and 

thus publicly to solicit your assistance in its execution. And we 

request you to furnish us, either quarterly, semi-annually, or an- 

nually, as may best suit with your convenience, with ‘such i in- 

formation, relative to ail or either of the following particulars, as 
may be in your power. 

t. Histories of such diseases 2s reign in your particular places of 
residence, at each and every season of the year; including 
the time of their appearance and disappearance; the peculiar 
customs and manners, and food of the people; local peculi- 
arities, (not merely those of the town or village, but of the 
immediate residence of the sick,) preceding, cotemporary, 
and subsequent complaints ; symptoms, progress, extent, me- 
thod of cure, mortality, and what proportion of either sex, 
and of different ages, are affefted :—in sea-ports, attention 
to be paid to supposed sources of importation, and to the ar- 
rival of foreigners; in new settlements, to changes in the face 
of the country, by clearings, drainings, &c. and to the in- 
crease of populati ion, by im: migration and otherwise. 

2. Histories of such diseases as appear among Domestic Animals 
—such as horses, cattle, sheep, &c—their causes, symptoms, 
method of cure, &c. &c. 

3- Accounts of /xset?s—whether any uncommon dearth or num- 
bers of them; whether troublesome or noxjaus to men, beasts, 
or vegetables; with as accurate and minute notices as_may 
be of Their deriv ation, mode ard pro; gation, nature and extent 
of such ravages, or other evils,as they may occasion; of their 
appearance and disappearance, and of the means, if any, of 
guarding against or destroying them. 

4 Histories of the progress and condition of Vegetation —with 
regard to growth, vigour, and disease; independent of the 

* Mr. Weester’s Collz&tion, relative to Biliuus Fevers, &c- 
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ravages of insects; but marking the influcnce of manures 
and the loca! situation, both as to elevation and soil, air anc 
water. 

5. The state of the Atmosphere—in respe® to dryness and humi- 
dity, heat and cold, serenity and tempestuousness; including 
the direétion and force of winds, and the sensible quantity o of 
electricity. 

Where information relative to these various topics of inquiry 
can be given in a connected form, it will be most acceptable ; and 
the more minute and precise, the more useful will it be. But 
genera] and distinét communications are earnestly requested, where 
more éxtensive and combined intelligence cannot readily be af- 
forded. 

he outline now traced, gentlemen, will enable you to form 
some idea of the nature, extent, and importance of the work, in 
the prosecution of which we solicit your co-operation. The be- 
nefits which may result from sucha publication, if vigorously and 
judiciously executed, are too numeroys and considerable not to be 
suggested by the slightest reflection. Were it to be ably and com- 
pletely prosecuted, “it could scarcely fail, even in a few years, of 
leading us to a near view of the origin and causes of general, or 
febrile diseases; to the discovery of what situations, climates, and 
seasons, most favoured their produétion ; of the order and rapidity 
of their progression, from one place to another, in the same or 
different countries; and of the most successful method of cure, as 
well as of prevention. Aided by a work composed of materials col- 
leéted with such care, and drawn from so many and so distant quar- 
ters, we might be enabled to determine the relative healthiness of 
piaces; the causes why some were favourable and some unfavourable 


‘to health; their peculiar diseases, with the means of their removal 


and extirpation.—No plan seems more happily calculated to mark 
and explain the influence of different states of society, occupations, 


institutions, manners, exposure, air, modes of !iviag, &c. &c. on 


health; and this, indirectly, on morals, industry, and happiness : 

none more pappily, for resolving the hitherto unexplained and dif- 
ficult problem, proposed by the illustrious Sydenham, *—* whe- 
“ ther a sea examination might aot shew, ‘that certain tribes of 
* disorders constant ly follow others, in one determinate series, or 
* circle, as it were; or whether they all return, indiscriminately, 
** according to the secret disposition of the air, and the inexpli- 
“‘ cable succession of the seasons.” Nor is the solution of this 
probiem of small im portance ; since, in the first place, were it dis- 
covered that general diseases pursued a regular course, we might 
thence be prepared to receive and counteraét them; or, were it 


@ Waxxis’s Sydenham, vol. i. pe 6. 
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determined that they depended on the quilities of the atmiosphere, 
we should be direéted to the proper object of investigation, and 
thus be well advanced towards a knowledge of their causes. Bur, 
whatever may be true in respect to the systematic succession of 
diseases, hinted at by Sydenham, it is certain that an apparent pro- 
gress of a particular disease has sometimes been observable in the 
United States; as though the morbid principle possest the power 
of assimilating the atmosphere to its own nature, agreeabie to 
determinate, but inscrutable and peculiar laws: sometimes rapidly 
extending, as in the Jnfluenza; sometimes slowly, as in Scardatina. 
It%s perhaps difficult rightly to appreciate the benefits which the 
determining of a single point like this would confer on medicine ; 
(whether by quieting apprehensions of such an extension of a dis- 
ease, if indeed there were no reason to fear it; or by putting us on 
our guard, if such were clearly proved to be its nature)—but, 
whatever they may be, no method seems better adapted for ascer- 
taining the fact, than by a publication like the one now proposed. 
By this means, the inquirer will be presented with a regular lris- 
tory of the progress of such a disease, from one extremity of the 
continent to the other; and be able to mark its effects in all the 
varieties of people, climate, and season; or, if it appear in several 
places, obviously disconnected, at the same time, of comparing 
the circumstances in which they resemble each other, aad thus of 
determining its causes.—-But, not to dwell longer on the recom- 
mendations to such a work, we may ultimately remark, that, 
when thus completed, the volume of every year will form the history 
of the health of the United States for the year preceding: a single 
glance of the eye will be equal to perceive what diseases prevailed 
at the same time, in all the intermediate situations, from St. Mary’s 
to St. Croix, and from the Missisippi to the Atlantic; and indi- 
vidual experience, as well as new discoveries, will be propagated 
with unexampled benefit and celerity, to every part of the United 
States. 

When we consider the extensive plan now proposed, the num- 
ber of persons, and the time required for its execution, and the 
difficulties which always attend every work of the kind, we should 
indulge a presumptuous and reprehensible expectation, did we 
look to see it speedily and completely carried into effect. But, 
notwithstanding all reasonable allowance for impediments of this 
sort, we flatter ourselves that such materials may be collected, from 
time to time, as will enable us to present annually an acceptable 
volume to the public; while the great object of our proposed in- 
quiries, as already explained, will gradually acquire consistence 
and patronage. 

To the end that such a volume may be readily and regularly 
published, we have thought it advisable to add the fuilowing sub- 
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jedls, to those already proposed, concerning all of which we would 


request information. 

1. Accurate and succin& accounts of the general diseases which 
have formerly prevailed in any part ot the United States. 

. Useful histories of particular Cases. 

3. Histories of such complaints of professional men, mechanics, 
manufacturers, &c. as appear to originate {rom their pecu- 
liar employments, or the materials with, or about which 
they are employed. 

New methods of curing diseases. 
Accounts of new discovered or applied remedies, in rareor 
hitherto incurable diseases. 

6. Extracts from rare, printed or manuscript, works, illustrative 
of the nature and cure of such diseases as now prevailin the 
United States. ; 

7- Interesting information, relative to the minerals, plants, and 
animals of America. 

8. American medical biography. 

g- Accounts of former American medical publications, 

10. Reviews of new American medical publications. 

r1. Medical news. 

It will be obvious to every one, that the variety of subjects com- 
prehended in this undertaking, will put it in the power of almost 
every other class of citizens, as well as of physicians, usefully ta 
aid in its execution: and as the benefits which may result from its 
success are limited to no description of men, we are the more en- 
couraged to solicit assistance from all whose situations enable them 
to afford it. We acJress ourselves, therefore, not to physicians 
Only, but to men of observation, and to the learned, throughout 
the United States. 

With respe¢t to the mode of publication, we have not yet de- 
cided, whether to print an octavo volume annually, or to distriy 
bute the same materials into four quarterly numbers, equal to 
such a volume. This must be determined, in good measure, by 
the regularity and readiness with which we are supplied with suit- 
able materials: and by those superior advantages for circulation 
which, after proper inquiry, one form shall appear to possess over 
the other. But, whichever may be preferred, seasonable notice 
will be given, and a subscription will be opened to defray the ex- 

nee, when we are ready for publication; and, in the mean time, 
ut is desired that all communications may be addressed to 


np 


Samvuet L. Mrreurii, Columbia College. 
Enpwarp Mitcer, No. 158 Broadway. 
E. H. Smits, No. 45 Pine-street. 


New-York, Nov. 15, 1796. 
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ARTICLE I. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS.—No. I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue design of the Papers which will be presented to the Public 
under this title, is to illustrate the connection subsisting between 
Climate, Soil, Temperature, Diet, &c. and Health. The study of 
the histories of those wide-wasting diseases which pass under the 
name of Epidemics, (if, perhaps, we except those that are thought 
to depend on a specific contagion, the aature of which seems hi- 
therto imperfectly comprehended,) is calculated to excite a suspi- 
cion, that they all have one common origin; arise in circumstances 
nearly similar; and assume those varieties from which they obtain 
their several denominations in consequence only of varieties in the 
number, force, combination, season, and application of those cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Should a minute inquiry into every thing which re- 
lates to these pestilential maladies justify such a suspicion, we 
should, probably, discover their hitherto hidden cause, and be en- ’ 
abled to prevent its future operation. And, though the immediate 

principle of contagion escape our researches, the benefit resulting 

from such investigations will scarcely be less real, if they lead to { 
a discovery of those circumstances which are necessary to its gene~ 
ration and influence. 

It was, originally, the intention of the writer to compose a con- 
neéted series of Essays, which should exhibit, in chronological or- 
der, a successive view of those epidemical diseases which desoiated 
the ancient, and continue to spread devastation over the modern, 
world. But this is found to be impracticable. Of the slender 
Vol. I, No. 1. 
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memorials handed down to us from antiquity, relative to the epi- 
demics of those times, few, comparatively, are to be found in the 
United States. Of those few, this city possesses a very small and 
inadequate share; while our libraries are equally deficient in those 
writings of the moderns which might best supply their place. 
Those who have not considered this difficulty, and European 


-writers in particular, can never sufficiently appreciate it. While 


they have tree and ample recourse to originals, we are restricted to 
the more doubtful and unsatisfaétory use of translations, compila- 
tions, and excerpts, -—often erroneous in their attempts to convey 
the meaning of the author, or imperfect from their brevity, or 
perverted in their application.—-But, notwithstanding the embar- 
rassments which perpetually arise from this source, the writer is 
induced to believe, that, from the following essay, as well as such 
others of this collection as shall relate to ancient plagues, some 
benefit will result, if the patience of the reader keep pace with his 
own. For, though, in respect to these diseases, we may often be 
left in the dark as to particular symptoms, and modes of medical 
practice, yet memorials sufficient remain to indicate, in a satisfac- 
as | manner, the general causes of the diseases themselves. 

n the composition of so much of the present Essay as relates 
particularly to the Athenian Pestilence, the authority of Thucydi- 
des has been principally relied on. Frequent reference will be 
found, in the first section, to the Philosophical Dissertations on 
the Grecks of the ingenious M. de Pauw, in the fidelity of whose 
quotations it has been necessary to confide more than was to be 
desired. But as the reader is always carefully directed to every 
authority, whether original or otherwise, it is hoped that no mis- 
take will arise which may not readily be corrected. The writer 
ventures to believe none will be found to invalidate the inferences 
which seem to flow most naturally from the succeeding statement 
of faéts. The elaborate commentary of Utinensis (a quarto of 
600 pages,) on that part of the history of Thucydides which re- 
lates to the plague of Athens, mentioned by Mr. Gibbon in his his- 
tory, is not to be found in America; and all the difficulties, in re- 
spect to original writers, spoken of above, particularly embarrass 
the subject of the present inquiry. 

Hereafter, these essays will be continued at such intervals as may 
best subserve the purpose of the publication of which they are to 
form a part; and never to the exclusion of more interesting com- 


munications. 
E. H. SMITH. 


June 25, 1797. 
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THE PLAGUE OF ATHENS. 
SECTION I. 


In the third year of the 87th Olympiad, answering to the 430th 
preceding the christian era, a plague broke out in the city of Athens, 
which, for its severity, duration, and the mortality it occasioned, 
exceeded all which, before that time, had been known to the 
Greeks: For it infliéted the most dreadful pains on all who ex- 

ienced it; spared neither age, nor sex; destroyed near 5000 of 
the flower of the Athenian armies, with an immense multitude of 
the poor; and did not disappear till after it had exercised the most 
unexampled cruelties, for a period of little less than five years, and 
reduced the powerful republic of Athens to the very verge of 
ruin and despair. 

Attica, of which Athens is the capital, is a small state, situated 
between the 37 and 39th degrees of north latitude, and compre- 
hending a territory, the extent of which, though variously estimat- 
ed, is on no computation very considerable.* Its figure is a triangle, 
having its two sides washed by the sea, and its base united to the 
continent. The face of the country is exceedingly broken and 
diversified by high, rugged and irregular mountains, contrasted 
with deep, winding, and pent up vallies. 

The streams by which itis divided, are remarkably rapid ; swelled 
in the spring, by the dissolution of the snows which crown the 
mountains; but shrunk up, by the excessive heat of the summer : 
resembling, in this respeét, the Lehi and other rivers of Peunsyl- 
vania and the southern states. 

The lower extremity of the Attic peninsula was, and continues, 
remarkably bagren; being chiefly composed either of bare rocks, 
or desert sands. ‘Towards Athens it assumed a more lively ap- 
pearance; where the assiduous hand of cultivation intermingled the 
olive, the vine, and a variety of plants, with the firs and other ever- 
greens that naturally ornamented the summits of the hills. But of 
other woods they were nearly destitute; so that, at the period of 
which we are speaking, fuel was both scanty and dear. 

The soil of Attica, light and poor, produced no other grain 
than an indifferent barley; and the country was unfitted, no less 
on this account, than from its small extent, for pasturage. Eubea, 
and the neighbouring parts of Greece, furnished the Athenians 
with their meats; while their ships supplied them with wheat 

* The Abbé Barthélémi makes it 66 fquare leagues. Voy. du J. Anachar. 


chap. vi. M, de Pauw computes it to equal 250 fquare miles. Philof, Differt. 
on the Greeks, vol. i. p. 3. Tranfation. Edit. London. 
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4 
from distant countries, but chiefly from the borders of the Eux- 
ine. The constant demand for grain at Athens, gave rise to a 
multiplicity of municipal regulations, frequently evaded by a spi- 
rit of speculation not unworthy, either for ingenuity or eagerness, 
of the present times; w hile the imperfeé& supply of better meats con- 
ferred a value on many kinds of flesh, birds and inseéts, at which 
modern delicacy would sicken.* Even at the present time, if 
we may credit the assertion of a late traveller,t no other flesh but 
that of goats is to be found in the Athenian markets. This defeé 
of animals proper for food, created in the people of Attica an ha- 
bitual preference of vegetables; and, conspiring with the meagerness 
of the soil, produced a state of cultivation unequalled in any coun- 
try now known, if, perhaps, in deference to the testimony of 
Kampfer and Thunberg, we except Japan. The olive and the vine 
which flourish in a thin soil, were naturalized; earth was carried 
from the vales and deposited upon the hills; walls were constructed 
to support it there, and prevent its being washed down by the 
rains; and by contrivances not different in effect from our hot- 
beds and green-houses, the markets of Athens were regularly and 
daily supplied with fresh vegetables, even during the severity of 
winter. Nor was the industry of the people restrained to the se- 
curing of a steady sufficiency of the necessaries of life. Luxury 
and taste, which found little to gratify them in the meal, presided 
over the desert; not esculent plants alone, but the myrtle, the rose, 
and other flowering shrubs, were assiduously reared; and a win- 
ter entertainment in Athens, regaled the smell with fragrance, the 
eye with blossoms, and the taste with fruits of delicious flavor. 
But, though industry and art could remedy the defects of soil, 
nature had been equally parsimonious, in another respect, where 
they could not prevail against her. Athens and Attica were poorly 
supplied with water. Their streams were brackish, impregnated 
with minerals or with salt; and the people were gbliged to have 
recourse to pits and cisterns, to preserve that water with which 
they were scantily supplied by infrequent rains. For, beside 
that the air of Attica was, in general, exceedingly dy, plentiful 
rains were only known to happen when the 4edlesfontias, or north- 
east wind, prevailed.;—The climate of Attica bears a striking 
resemblance to that of many of the United States. Its latitude 
being nearly the same, variations could only depend on local cir- 


* De Pauw, fee. xi. chap. 3. 

+ Travels through Switzerland, Italy, and part of Greece, &c. in 1787, 
1788, and 1789, by Thomas Watkins.—-London, Cadel!, 8vo. 2 vols. 

} De Pauw, chap. 10, vol. i. part 1.—It may be proper once for all, to in- 
form the reader, that the chapters of De Pauw, which have been particularly 
confulted, are the 24, 34, 8th, roth of feétion i. and the 6th, of feétion ii. 
Other parts of the work are occafionally referred to. 
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cumstances. From the broken face of the country, we should na- 
turally expect to find the seasons tempestuous; and from its near- 
ness to the sea, the weather changeabie. Both ot these were true; 
but the snowy heights of the numerous surrounding hills, and the 
long chain ot mountains which reached quite across and almost 
buried the adjoining kingdom of Thrace, preserved a more steady 
and severe cold in winter, than on the sea-coast; and a more uni- 
form and. suffocative heat, in summers .The north-west winds, 
which came from the icy summits in the cold season, were pierc- 
ing; and the sultry and confined vales, when agitated by any 
breeze in the warmer months, seemed to have borrowed their 
gales from the deserts of Africa.—So excessive was the cold of the 
neighbouring states of Boeotia and Phocis, though both in a latitude 
lower than Norfolk in Virginia, that the Bacchantes nearly pe- 
rished ina snow-storm, in the former; and an army, from the 
confines of Germany, were unable to sustain the rigors of a win- 
ter campaign in the latter.* 


* De Pauw, chap. 10 fection i. 
The following paffages, fromthe ‘* Works and Days” of Hefiod, a poet 
who refided at Afcra, a village in the ne'ghbouring country of Beotia, and but 
a few leagues from Athens, ferve to confirm this account of the climate of 
Attica. 
«¢ The month all hurtful to the lab’ring kine, 
In part devoted to the god of wine, 
Demands your utmoft care ;* when raging forth, 
O’er the wide feas, the tyrant of the north, 
Bellowing through Thrace, tears up the lofty wood:, 
Hardens the earth, and binds the rapid floods. 
The mountain oak, high tow’ring to the fkies, 
Torn from his root, acrofs the valley lies ; 
Wide fpreading ruin threatens all the thore, 
Loud groans the earth, and ail the forefts roar: 
And now the beaft amazed, from him that reigns 
Lord of the woods, to thofe which graze the plains, 
Shiv’ring the piercing blatt, affrighted, flies, 
And guards his tender tail betwixt his thighs. 
Now nought avails the roughnefs of the bear, 
The ox’s hide, nor the goat's length of hair, 
Rich in their fleece, alone the welj-cloth’d fold, 
Dread not the bluft’ring wind, nor fear the c@c. 
The man who could ereét fupport his age, 
Now bends re!utant to the north- wind’s rage.” 
os * al . 
** Now does the Sonelefs polypus, in rage, 
Feed on his feet, his hunger to affuage ; 
The fun no more, bright shining in the day, 
Directs him in the flood to find his prey ; 
O’er fwarthy nations, while he fiercely gleams, 
Greece feels the power but of his fainter beams. 


® This anfwers to the month Nivofe of the new French calender. 
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Sometimes a sudden and severe frost destroyed even the roots of 
the vines and the trees.* 

The winter sat in very early in Attica. The cold winds began 
to prevail about the autumnal equinox; when the north-west, in 
particular, seemed to descend, fraught with chills, perpendicu- 
larly, on the city of Athens. Its greatest height was about the 
first of February—nor has the climate undergone any change since 
the time of Pericles, in those particulars, as appears from the pub- 
lications of Riedesel and Wheeler¢—the last of whom was pre- 
vented from visiting the top of Mount Hymettus, by the snows in 
February, and found his woollen clothes scarce sufficient to protect 
him against the cold of the vallies. The narrow and rapid streams 
of Attica and Peloponnesus were seldom fastened by ice, notwith- 
standing this rigorous winter; but the broader rivers of Thrace, a 
country situated in a much warmer latitude than New-York, were 
frozen over like the Connecticut and the Hudson. 

It resulted, necessarily, from this variety of seasons, that a great 
difference existed between the summer and winter dress of the peo- 
ple. In the cold season, it was difficultto clothe too warm; in the 
warm season, to go too thinly clad. The Athenians, in summer, 


Now all things have a different face below; 
The beatts now thiver at the failing fnow; 
Thro’ woods, and thro’ the fhady vale, they run 
To various haunts, the pinching cold to fhun: 
Some to the thicket of the foreft flock, 
And fome, for theiter, feek the hollow rock.” 
Cooke's Hefiod, verfe 175. 
“« When with their domes the flow-paced {nails retreat, 
Beneath fome foliage, from the burning heat,”” &c. 
Cooke—verfe 256. 

«* The feafon when the dog refumes his reign, 
Weakens the nerves of man, and burns the brain. 
Then in the fhade avoid the mid-day fun,” &c. 

Verfe 270. 

The defcription of winter would well apply to the northern boundary of the 
United States; and the direction in the laft line of the laft quotation is well 
adapted to the climate of Georgia and the Carolinas. 

* Theophraftus—De Causts PLanTaruM, lib. v. quoted by M. ne 
Pauw.—Intaneces of this kind are frequent in our own country. I have 
known fuch a froft near the city of New-York, in June; and a fnow-ftorm 
happened in the May of 1760, after the apple-trees were in bloflom; and 
another in May, 1774. 

+ Obferv. fur le Levant, par M. Riedefel. Wheeler's Travels in Greece, 
vo'. jie both cited by De Pauw, but neither to be found in the New-York 
and Philadelphia libraries.—-The accounts of thefe gentlemen do not teem per- 
fe&ly to accord with that of Mr. Watkins, unlefs we are to fuppofe the winter 
in which he was at Athens, unufually moderate. He was there in December, 
3788—when he fays, ‘* the feafon which is particularly fevere at Conftantino- 
pie, is here open.” Perhaps the greateft cold happens after December, at 
Athens, as appears to have been the cafe at New-York, for fome years paft. 
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rambled about, and performed their exercises, nearly naked, in 
their extensive porticoes and public groves. In the winter, they 
wrapped themselves up in wooilens, and shrunk into their close, 
confined, and heated rooms.* Even their nice sense of the graceful 
in attire yielded to the imperious mandates of the season; and the 
actors of their theatres, as well as the spectators, covered themselves 
with a fleecy mantle. The women, alone, with that pertinacious 
regard to external eats which has been little weakened by 
time, were remarkable for a light dress, ill-suited to protect them 
from the terrors of the winter. But their recluse and sedentary lives 
did not so much expose them to its influence, as the active habits 
of the men, who monopolized, at the same time, business and di- 
versions. + 

To causes already enumerated it may doubtless be attributed 
that the principal part of the food of the Athenians consisted of 
vegetables.t Even at the tables of the rich, their scanty and mi- 
nute dishes of meats, which formed the first course, or the meal, 
were soon removed, to make way for fruits of every flavour, the 
rich olive, the delicious grape, and the honey of Hymettus.§ To 
the poor this slender supply of flesh was denied, as beyond their 
means to procure; and, except at their public feasts, we may 


® Hefiod, in the Poem before cited, gives the following direCtions for a win- 
ter drefs. 
‘* A winter garment now demands your care, 
To guard the body from the inclement air; 
Soft be the inward veft, the outward ftrong, 
And large to wrap you warm, down reaching long: 
Thin lay your warp, when you the loom prepare, 
And clofe to weave the woof no labour fpare. 
The rigour of the day a man defies, 
Thus cloth’d, nor fees his hairs like briftles rife. 
Next for your feet the well-hair'd thoes provide, 
Hairy within, of a found ox's hide. 
A kid’s foft fkin over your thoulders throw, 
Unhurt to keep you from the rain or {now ; 
And for your head a well. made covering get, 
To keep your ears fafe from the cold and wet.” 
Works and Days, v. 215. 
t To this reclufe life of the Athenian women Hefiod alludes ia the toliow. 
ing lines=—** Works and Days, v. 195. 
= the tender maid, 
Free and fecure, of forms nor winds afraid, 
Lives, nurtur’d chafte beneath her mother’s eye, 
Unhurt, unfully’d, by the winter's fky.”” 
In addition to De Pauw, confult Voy. du J. Anachar. chap. xx. and Potter's 
Grecian Antiquities, B. iv. chap. 13. 
J Potter's Antiquities, B. iv. chap. 13. 
§ Watkins, in 1788, enumerates “‘ rice, dried figs, olives, honey of Hy- 
mettus, and rich milk”"—among the delicacies which Athens afforded, to com- 
penfate him for goat's fieth, few roots, and bad bread. 
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presume, they rarely tasted it. On these occasions, indeed, they 
induiged in gluttony and drunkenness without restraint.* Nor 
were the private entertainments of the Athenians always more be- 
comingiy conducted.* Women, as well as men, at certain feasts 
gave way to the most disgusting intemperance and disorder; as if 
resolved, at such times, to avenge themselves, by the extent and 
violence of their debaucheries, for that general state of dependant 
insignificance to which they were subjected.* But such opportu- 
nities occurred, neither for them nor for the people at large, so 
olten as to have any permanent influence on their health. ‘Their 
vegetable diet was mostly persisted in. Roots and fruits abounded 
in the winter; honey they always had; and the dried grape was 
then substituted for the fresh. ‘Thus a steady succession of garden 
vegetables, of fruits, and even of flowers, became essential to the 
Athenians; and a failure in quantity, or a defect in quality, tended 
to excite commotions and insurrections in Athens, as certainly as 
hike circurnstances in respeét to bread in Paris. But frugal as they 
were in time of peace, in war they were obliged to submit to still 
greater frugality, and a less agreeable fare. The subsistence of the 
Athenian armies consisted 6f salted meat, particularly fish, dried 
fruits, cheese, olives, onions, and an inferior species of barley.¢ Nor 
were the poorer citizens of Attica better provided. Pent up either 
in their boroughs, or in the capital, they were restricted, at once, 
jrom their accustomed supplies, which the rich only could draw 
trom their extensive gardens: for the Athenians heid a feeble face 
on the land side; and their territory was frequently left; unde- 
tended, to the ravages of a merciless invader. Nothing could ex- 
hibit a more striking and immediate change in the ordinary food 
of the people, than the preparations for war. Yet, how great so- 
ever were their sufferings, and though commotions succeeded com- 
motions, their vanity end ambition, their numerous spectacles at 
home, and their splendid victories abroad, deceived them of their 
sorrows, and elevated them above their misfortunes. 

Domestic slavery exisied, in full force, throughout Greece. In 
Attica the generous temper of the people mitigated its severity ; 
and, if we except the wretches who were doomed to labour in the 
mines, the slaves were treated with mildness and indulgence. This 
might be the more necessary, as they greatly exceeded their masters 
in number, and were employed on all public works, and some- 
times in the armies. The number of slaves in Attica is estimated 
at 400,000; and it is not probable that the citizens of the Republic, 
together with strangers resident in the Athenian territory, exceed- 
ed 100,000, including women and children The permanent 


* See Voy. du J. Amachar. chap. 25. De Pauw, fe&. iii. chap. 2. Pot- 
ter, B.-iv. chap. 20. 
+ Potter’s Antiquities, B. iii, chap. 4. De Pauw, fc&. ii, chap. 3. 
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hotises of Athens and its suburbs are computed by Xenophon, to 
amount to 10,000; and when we consider that most of them were 
mere cabins, we shall not think the residents of that city more nu- 
merous than 50,000: which is the estimation of De Pauw. The re- 
mainder were inhabitants of the neigbouring boroughs; employed 
in the mines; and scattered over the face of the country. Fifty 
thousand people, therefore, may be supposed to have steadily re- 
sided in Athens, in time of peace. And it is the more material to 
obtain correét ideas on this point, as very important deduétions 
will be found irresistibly, to flow from its establishment. 

The extremity of the Artic peninsula seems to have been little 
susceptible of tillage. Its chief population consisted of the slaves 
employed in the silver mines of Laurium, and the persons con- 
cerned in their superintendence. Northward, and to the north 
of Athens, the whole country was covered with orchards and 
vineyards. It was in the country that the wealthy and luxurious 
Athenians most delighted to dwell. For while the private build- 
ings of the city exhibited an appearance of meanness and wretch- 
edness below that of our most miserable frontier towns, every de- 
coration that architecture, sculpture, painting, gardening, and 
planting would bestow, was expended on the villas of the rich. 
‘As in European countries, their plantations oftentimes extended 
several miles in circumference; while the poor possessed not a 
foot of earth. Yet the superior wretchedness of the city poor, at- 
tached the counicy people to their habitations, where they were 
universally more sheetenoly settled, and led more tranquil, 
healthy, and independent lives. 

Such was. the general condition of Attica; and the Athenian 
people: but the city of Athens; the seat of the severe calamities 
which were brought upon the nation by the Plague, demands a 
more particular consideration. 

The city of Athens, situated on the left side of the peninsula of 
Attica, and built almost on the border of the Saronic gulf, lies in 
north latitude 38 deg. 5m. or nearly that of Norfolk in Virginia. 
This place; atterwards so celebrated, at first consisted only of a 
few miserable cabins, ereéted on the top of a rock, in the midst 
of an extensive plain. As the number of inhabitants increased, 
the surrounding plain became settled: the original city was de- 
voted to the gods, and was called Acropolis, or the Citadel; while 
the rest of the settlement was denominated the Lower City. The 
Citadel was inclosed in a proper wall; and a wall, common to that 
and to the lower city, surrounded the whole. The population and 
commerce of Athens extending, the city extended with them; and 
by »neans of the Long Walls, which reached to the sea, was made 
. comprehend three , Here Rage ve Pirzus, Munychia, and Pha- 
rum. 

Fol. I. No. 1. Cc 
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The Citade/, if perhaps we except the ministers and servants of 
the temples, contained no inhabitants. Nor dues it appear to have 
been visited by the plague. 

The Lower City, like most of the cities of modern Europe, and 
many of our own, was settled without regard to any plan, Each 
person regulated the position of his house by his own particular 
notions of convenience; and thus, while in some quarters the 
buildings were huddled together, in others large places were left 
unlocated,—-The circumference of the city, or the space compre- 
hended within the wall, was about seven miles. This extent of 
territory, though much more considerable than wes necessary for 
the accommodation of the proper inhabitants, affe.ded them little 
advantage; for scarcely a third was built upon. A large portion 
of it, the Marshes, was unfit for use. Some parts were rocky; 
others covered with groves, and devoted to particular exercises; 
and many places, the best adapted for building..were left desolate. 
For, when any citizen was convicted of treason, the laws directed 
his house to be razed, his grounds to be laid waste; and forbade 
the erection of other buildings, and the prosecution of further 
improvements, on the places. This sentence, it is true, was 
sometimes reversed by particular rulers; but, at the time now 
treated of, many such vacant spots were left. Of these, the Pe- 
lasgic was one, and probably the most extensive; and its settle- 
ment was specially prohibited by the Oracle.—But a further reason 
for leaving so much ground unoccupied, was for the accommoda-~ 
tion of the country people, who, in time.of war, were obliged to 
take refuge within the walls of the capital. Here they erected, 
without any order, their temporary and wretched huts ; leaving their 
fields to be desolated by their furious adversaries. 

Marshes and stagnatt water were, by no means, confined to the 
city. Much of the road to the harbaurs was marshy; and the Ilys- 
sus and Cephisus wandered through the extensive marsh of Phale- 
rus, which lay direétly south of and near the lower wall, leading to 
the harbour of that name. 

The northern and eastern environs of Athens, partook of the 
same misfortune. The Academy, where the celebrated school of 
Plato was kept, suffered severely, in consequence. That philoso- 
pher himself, many years after the plague, and when much labour 
and money had been expended to render the situation healthy, was 
made sick by the dampness of the air, and obliged to remove to 
the higher country of Colonna. Nor was the Academy more salu- 
brious from the vicinity of an extensive burying-ground, on one 
side; numbers of tile-kilns, on the other; and tic rows of thick 
planted trees, (a common fault in Athens)—which excluded the 
sun, and prevented a free circulation of the air.— Within the city, 
this was not the only obstacle to due ventilation. The nume- 
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rous streets of the inhabited quarters were narrow, irregular, un- 

ved. and worse built than any of the towns inthe United States. 
The public buildings alone excelled those of other countries tor 
elegant magnificence, rendered more striking by contrast with the 
uniform meanness of those by which they were surrounded. For 
it was the policy of the government to discountenance private ex- 
pence in building; andthe Areopagus sat the example of this rigid 
and baneful simpiicity, by holding their own assemblies ina house 
whose cieling was of clay.—The wealthy fled into the country, 
where they rioted in luxury at their superb villas; but the regular 
citizens were obliged to submit; while the poor were consoled by 
constant employment in constructing and beautifying the national 
edifices, whose splendor, equally shared by rich and poor, gratified 
their vanity and elevated their pride. Their own dwellings, in- 
deed, were little better than the wigwams of our savages; few of 
the rich had houses of more than a single story; and where upper 
apartments were added, the second story projected into the street, 
and was ascended to by stairs on the outsicde.* 

The number of houses in Athens has been already stated at 10,000, 
exclusive of temples, other public edifices, and manufactories. 
These last were numerous and extensive. A whole square was de- 
voted to the cabinet-makers; another to sculptors; and several to 
the workers in metals, 

The following faéts may serve to convey some idea of the ordi- 
nary cleanliness of Athens, 

The people, it has been noticed already, ate but sparingly of 
meat. Most of their cattle were offered up as sacrifices to the gods, 
Sometimes the victims were portioned out among the assistants ; 
sometimes a feast succeeded, when the limbs, half consumed, 
were wantonly thrown about the streets; sometimes the blood and 
entrails were burnt, and thrown into a ditch; but oftener they 
were left undisturbed, or unburied, at the places of sacrifice; and 
this was so common, that some parts of the town must have borne 
anear resemblance to a slaughter-house.—To these circumstances, 
De Pauw, with great probability,+ ascribes it that Athens was 


* In many European towns, and even in London fo late as the year 1724, 
and probably later, the fame fa& has been obferved. In the narrow fireets 
where this manner of building prevails, the tenants of the lower ftairs never 
feel the fun, or fee him thine. Thofe who live in the upper rooms can thake 
hands, acrofs the ftreet, and from their front windows.—1Is it furprizing that 
thefe places are rarely free from low fevers ? 

The prefent town of Athens is as badly built as ever, according to Mr. 
Watkins; and its population reduced to about 5000 people; others fay 10,000. 


+ Compare this with Mr. Bruce’s account of the city of Gondar, in Abyfii- 
nia. The hyenas enter Gondar, in the night, to prey on the remains of 
fiaughtered animals, which lie io the ftreets. 
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perpetually infested with wolves.* The rewards offered for the 
destruétion of these animals were insufficient while the cause re- 
mained; nor are they extinét, if we may believe a modern travel- 
ler,7 at this day, in the vicinity of Athens. 

From the south-western gate of Athens, two walls took their rise ; 
the southernmost of which extended, about 3} miles, to Phalerum; 
the northernmost, about 4 miles, to the Pirwus. Between these two 
ports, but nearest Phalerum, lies Munychia; which, by means of a 
third wall, near seven miles in length, conformable to the windings 
of the margin or beach, was included with them. Thus these 
three walls, the two former of which were called the Long Walls, 
formed a triangle, whose irregular base was on the sea, and its 
narrow apex at the wal! of the city, The extent of Athens, if 
determined by the walls which inclosed as well the town as the 
ports, is estimated at 22 Attic, or about 17 of our miles. 

At the time of the plague, the Pireus was the principal port; 
though all three were in constant use. Here the vessels and ships 
of war were built, viétualled, refitted, and stationed. Here all 
commodities were shipped and received from abroad. These, and 
the borough of Pireus, which was situated between that port and 
Munychia, were the receptacles of their seamen, of residentiary and 
trading strangers, of manufacturers and artisans, of all employed 
in traffic and the labours of the ports, and of the many wretches 
which commerce and navigation never fail to create. The harbour 
and town of Piraeus were very populous. Three docks distin- 
guished the former; and dn extensive portico, composed by the 
union of five inferior porticoes ; two forums, one near the sea, and 
anotiier towards the city; a spacious mart, the resort of all the 
trading nations; and a prodisious arsenal; ornamented the latter. 
From hence to Athens was avout four miles, over a marshy road; 
the width of which, between the walls, was near J a mile at Pirzus, 
and about 50 rods at Athens. So small and confined was this an- 
cient emporium of commerce; and when we recolleét the infe- 
tior size of vessels at the time of which we are speaking; when we 
bear in mind the assertions of late travellers, who maintain that this 
port would not afford anchorage for fifty modern ships;} when, 


* « She (Greece) breeds the ravenous wolf, the bear, the boar, 
Pernicious monfters |" Fawkes’ Theocritus, idyl. xxv, 1. 201. 

«* Any one who brings in an he-wolf, fhall have five drachms, and for 
2 the-wolf, one.*’ Law ofSolon. Potter's Grecian Antiquities, vol. i. page 
167.—-In the time of Xenophon, the hunters alone were allowed to pafs the 
line of defence, in time of war, in order to deftroy bears and wolves, which 
wou'd otherwife defolate the country. De Pauw, fed. ii. chap. 6. 

+ Spon. Voyage de la Greece. 

1 “* Defcription of the Gulph of Venice and the coafts of the Morea,” by 
M. Beltin—referred to by De Pauw, feét. ii. chap. 6. 

Watkins, vol. ii. p. 279. fays that Phalerum is “ fo thallow that a large 
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too, we remember the immense crowd of people who actually re- 
sorted there in times of peace, and the navies fitted out by the Athe- 
nians, in the Peleponnesian war; we shall have some idea of the 
confusion, mixture, and miserable accommodations which the resi- 
dents of that quarter submitted to, in its ordinary state of popu- 
lation. 

The Athenians in general, if we except the regular iahabitants 
of the town, were remarkably attached to a country life. Neither 
the splendid ceremonies, nor the enchanting spectacles, of the city 

ed sufficient allurements to entice them from places where 
they aGled without restraint, and indulged in exercises equally con- 
ducive to health and pleasure. The rich were more luxurious, and 
the poor better provided for. This tranquility and enjoyment had 
been interrupted by the Persian invasion; but, after the liberties 
of Greece had been asserted and secured, the Athenians re-settled 
their territory ; beautified it with new groves and villas; covered it 
with their wooden huts; and spread an ample and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion over all its fields. Such was their situation at the cammence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war. 

Differences had subsisted between the Spartan and Athenian re- 
publics, foralong time. Negociation had been ineffectually resorted 
to, for their accommodation, till at length, Athens, by the per- 
suasive and jrresistible eloquence of Pericles, was led to adeclaration 
of hostilities. The Spartansand their confederates were powerful by 
land; the Athenians by sea. The former trusted to their armies ; 
the latter, to their fleets. It wastheir usual practice to leave their 
frontiers unguarded, and, at the alarm of war, retreat within the 
city and the walled boroughs. A similar conduct was recommend- 
ed to them, by Pericles, on the breaking out of the present war, 
in the year 431, preceding the christian era. But, though they 
followed his advice, from a conviétion of its propriety, yet never 
was a removal attended with circumstances more melancholy, and 

more poignant. The people had just become comfortably 
settled, and the country beginning to respire, after the defeat of 
the Persian invaders. These pleasant accommodations, and these 
rural scenes, passjonately beloved, they were forced to relinquish, 
unprovided wits shelter in the city, from which in times of the 
greatest prosperity they hastened to depart, and where they were 
now to geek their sad and reluctant refuge. They were obliged, 
with their own hands, to pull down their new-built houses, and 
to abandon the fields, tilled by themselves, to a merciless and de- 
barge could not float in it"—and Munychia is in the same condition. If ano- 
ther remark of this writer be accura'e, vol. ii. p. 293- that ‘* the foil of 
Athens is from 12 to 18 feet higher than it originally was,’’ iz will appear that 
fome confiderable change has taken place in the capacity of thefe ports. That 
an alteration bas been effeéted is evident by the circumftance of the channel 
both of the liyffus and Cephyius being dry. See p. 302 and 330 of the fame work. 
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solating enemy. Nay more, to forsake “ their temples, which, 
“ from long antiquity, it had been their forefathers’ and their own 
religious care to frequent;” ‘ to quite alter their scene of life, 
*‘ aod each abandon as it were his native home. When they were 
“ come into the city, some few had houses ready for their reception, 
‘ or sheltered themselves with their relations. The greater part 
‘ were forced to settle in the less frequented parts of the city, in 
‘ all the buildings sacred to the Gods and Heroes, except those in 
‘ the citadel, the Eleusinian, and any other from whence they were 
* excluded by religious awe.’’* So urgent was the necessity, that, 
contrary to the express prohibition, as it was supposed, of the Py- 
thian oracle, they seized upon the interdiéled ground of the Pelasgic, 
and erected there their miserable huts. Set up wherever space 
was found, in the utmost disorder, and prest together, they expe- 
rienced no iree circulation of the air; while their diminutive size 
provoked the sallies of a sarcastic poet,t who compares them to 
butts or casks. When the Pelasgic was fully occupied, there was not 
yet sufficient room for the new-comers. The city,” says Thu- 
cydides, “ was not able to receive so large a conflux of people.” 
“* Many were forced to lodge in the turrets of the walls, or wherever 
“ they could finda vacant corner.” “ Afterwardsthe Long Walls, 
* and a great part of the Pirzeus,{ were portioned out to them, for 
* little dwellings.” ** Some,” he remarks in another place, “ had 
* no houses, but dwelled in booths, where there was scarce room 
‘to breathe.” ‘ At the same time, they (the Athenians) were 
“ busied in the military preparations, and fitting out (at this very 
“ Pirgeus) a fleet of one hundred ships, to infest Peloponnesus.’* 
This was in the spring of the year 431; the flocks po hawinn 
cattle had been previously sent over into Eubea, and the neigh- 
bouring islands; and the harvest was left standing. By this remo- 
val, the population of Athens was augmented from 50 to more 
than 400,000; all supplies of fresh meats were at an end; the city 
was in a state of blockade, dependent for its vegetable nutriment 
on the importations and hoards of the preceding year, and the 
scanty produét of the fields in its immediate vicinity. 

Such was the situation of Attica and the capital, when, “ in 
“the height of summer, and when the harvest was ripe,” the 
Spartans and their confederates broke into the Athenian territory, 
and laid it waste even tothe walls of ccharna;§ which they closely 
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* Thucydides, B. ii. Smith's Tranfation. 

+ Ariftophanes. 

t i. e. The threets, market-places, porticoes, &e. of this borough, were 
partitioned off, into little rooms, for the families from the country. 

§ Acharna was about fix ofour miles from Athens; and contained, at this 
time, 3000 fighting men. Befide this, there were feveral fmaller towns, alfo 
garrifoned, and in the fame condition as Athens and Acharna, in refpe& 
to fupplies. 
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besieged. But the southern extremity,and most barren part of the 
Attic peninsula, protected by the fleet, escaped this year. Thus 
were the principal supplies of Athens, for the ensuing year, totally 
destroyed. Nor were the people shut up within its walls, insensible 
to this calamity. A scene like this they had never witnessed be- 
fore; and its horrors were magnified by their apprehensions of 
famine; by their grief on quitting their fields and dweilings; by 
their resentment against the aftors in it; and all were heigntened 
by the earnest entreaties of the Acharnians, to sally out, and repulse 
the enemy. Commotions and insurrections followed; the courage 
and conduct of Pericles were loudly arraigned; and it required the 
utmost efforts of his address and eloquence, and the full weight of 
his popularity, to restrain the disaffected. 

hen the Peloponnesians had withdrawn from Attica, the Athe- 
nians, as if it were to leave no possibility of supplies, for themselves 
or others, on the aorth of Athens, marcned into the adjacent coun- 
try of Megara, and subjected it to similar devastations. 

Those who remember the desolation effected under the orders 
of the celebrated Marshall Turenne, or the more recent horrors of 
the Vendée, will have some suitable notion of the condition in 
which Attica was left by the Peloponnesians. Neither fire, nor 
sword, was left unemployed, in this terrible war against the harm- 
less earth; vines and fruit-trees were wholly destroyed; the govern- 
ment of Sparta encouraged its rapacious soldiery; and “ nothing 
was left to the vanquished but their temples and their tombs.’’* 

The Athenians past the first winter of the war, pent up within 
their city, discontented, and unhappy; ia part, supported by their 
naval strength, and cherishing the vain hope that their enemies 
would not renew their depredations; or, at least, not to the same 
degree. 

Rarly in the ensuing spring (of 430, A. C.) the Peloponnesians 
made a fresh incursion. Whatever had escaped before, or had 
since grown up, on the north and west of Athens, was now uttery 
laid waste. They were busied in this work, when the Plague, 
about the last of April or beginning of May, suddenly appeared 
in the Pirzeus; and afterwards, during the same summer, extended 
over the whole city.—The Pelopennesians, having completed 
their ravages in all the Attic territory, above Athens, fell upon 
the southern parts of the peninsula, and rendered them equally 
desolate. Thus, to use the words of Thucydides, “ they made 
the whole country one continued devastation.” —If the Athenians 
who had removed into the city were before afflicted, all their sor- 
rows were now redoubled. Nor could the talents of Pericles, 


* Scholiat of Demofthenes, on the ** Difcourfe againft Timocrates," quoted 
by De Pauw, fe&. i. chap. 8. 
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which prevailed upon them to continue, and which directed the 
efforts of the war, re-animate their spirits amid such unexpected 
calamities. —“ The poor citizens who had but little, could not 
bear, with patience; the loss of that little: The rich and the great 
regretted the loss of their estates, with their country-seats, and 
spiendid furniture.’’* 

Meantime, the plague continued to extend; and prevailed, with 

reat mortality, the whole of the years 430 and 429. However; 
in the last of these years, the country respired a little. The ene- 
my made no ravages, and Athens had rey to gather in her 
vegetable harvest. This was followed by an abatement of the 
plague, during the following year; 428.—In the summer of that 
year, and “ when the corn was full-grown,” the Peloponnesians 
eptered Attica. But the Athenian horse and light troops kept 
them off; and, by means of repeated skirmishes, defended and pro- 
teéted “ the parts adjacent to the city.’’ This allowed the people 
to gather a second, but more scanty harvest; and they past the 
succeeding summer, with a further exemption from the plague; 
which, however, had at no time deserted them.+ But; in the au- 
tumn of 427, and about the equinox,+ it broke out afresh, and 
with augmented violence. As a precursor to this severe calamity, 
their enemies, the preceding summer, had renewed their depreda- 
tions, with such success as to be necessitated to retire from the 
Athenian territory, for want of forage for their horses.—The year 
ensuing, (426) the plague raged with unexampied fury and mor- 
tality: But this was the limit of its power. Causes, hereafter to 
be investigated, operated to deliver them from its dominion; and 
the incursions of their hostile neighbours now ceasing; health was 
restored to Athens. 

The relation apparently subsisting between the plague of Athens, 
and the state of the citizens, in respect of vegetable supplies, is too 
curious and important to be lightly passed over; and will be best 
exhibited by the following table, for the introduction of which it 
seems unnecessary to offer an apology. 

Attica ravaged, and the vegetable supplies cut off, in 


the summer of 431, A.C. 
The plague breaks out in the spring of 430 
The ravages renewed and extended; inthe summer of 430 
The plague at its height in 429 
No devastations in 439 


* Thucydides, B. ii. 

+ The New-York fever of 1795, though it commenced the laft of July that 
year, was nearly extingt on the fourth of September; but revived about the 
agth, and increafed in mortality till the middle of OGtober. The greateft 
mortality of the fever of Philadelphia, in 1793, was in O@tober; nor did the 
winter entirely banith ali fymptoms of the difeate. 
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No plague—or but very little, in 428 
Depredations in the latter part of the summer, but 

not so extensive as formerly, in 428 
The plague holds off all summer, but recurs in au- 

tumn , 427 
The ravages more extensive than ever, ia 427 
The plague worse than ever, in 426 


Tempestuous season, &c. obliges the Peloponnesians 

to retire, without committing any depredations,in 426 
No recurrence of the plague either in 425 
or after.—The Peloponnesians were in Attica but fifteen days 
this year, (425) in which time they had opportunity to inflict 
very little injury on the country. 


SECTION II. 
THE preceding narration of faéts has prepared the way for the 


discussion of a question in relation to the disease under considera- 
tion, which has always given rise to great variety of opinion, and 
been deemed of mach importance; in the history of Epidemics— 
Whether the Plague was imported, or of local origin? As no cer- 
tain evidence is left to us by the ancients, on this interesting point; 
We are necessitated to have recourse to the exercise of our own 
judgments, on a comparison of all the circumstances connected 
with this memorable calamity. It, indeed, appears, from Thacy- 
dides; thet a report prevailed in his time, that the Plagne origin- 
ated in Africa, and was imported into Athens. But, from the man- 
ner in which this report is noticed by the historian, it may be in- 
ferred that he thought it entitled to very little credit; for he de- 
¢lares that the disorder fell suddenly on the people of the Pirzus, 
so that it “* occasioned a report that the Peloponnesians had caused 
poison to be throwg into the wells;” and he calls upon “ every 
one, physician, or not, freely to declare his own sentiments about 
it, and to assign any credible account of its rise; &c.”* Great 
stress, it is true, is not to be laid on an argument like this; it is 
sufficient, however, to countera&t the absurd dogmatism of later 
writers; who have not hesitated to represent the disease as ogo 
gated from imported contagion.— Medicine, at this period; had 
scarcely disencumbered herself of her swadadling clothes; and though 
no person will venture to question the sagacity of the Athenians, 
and the peculiar talents of Pinieydides for observation, neither his 


countrymen, nor himself, can fairly be supposed to have examined 


* Smith's Thucydides, B. ii. 
Vol. I, No. 1. D 
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this subjeét with philosophical precision. ‘The method least liable 
to rational objection will de, carefully to enumerate a// the circums 
stance: connected with this memorable calamity.—To this enumera- 
tion, therefore, we shall immediately attend. 

1. The condition of the city of Athens, in its ordinary state, 
was favourable to the generation and continuance of febrile diseases, 
in their season. 

2. The people of the town, as well as of the country, were ac- 
customed to a vegetable diet, and to much and free exercise. 

3. The population of Athens, in common, was small in pro- 
portion to its extent. ; 

4. Its population, during the first years of the Peloponnesian 
war, was increased beyond all capacity of the place for accommo- 
dation. 

5. The country people, especially, underwent a remarkable 
change of air, lodging, diet, and mode of life. 

6. Exercise was, in great measure, denied toall; few were pro- 
vided, in any considerable degree, with fresh provisions; all, pro- 
bably, had salt meats; all were disheartened; most of them were 
without employment, and idle, 

7. The plague first appeared in that part of the city where there 
was the least cleanliness; the least ventilation; the worst accom- 
modations of all sorts; and where the people were the poorest of 
the country poor. 

8. In this part of the town it broke out all at once, or “ fell 
suddenly,” to use the words of Thucydides; and thence, gradually 
extended to the better settled, and more healthy parts of the city. 
It was longest in reaching or appearing in the neighbouring coun- 
try towns of Attica, which were, like Athens, in a state of siege 
or blockade. 

g. It commenced in the sultry season of the year; after people 
had passed a year in this new and wretched situation, opprest in 
mind, and harrassed in body; and as soon as the summer sun came 
to operate on the collected filth of winter. 

10. Those who came into the town, from.the country, suffered 
most; and the r more than the rich; and this in proportion 
as they were badly as a and provided for. 

11. Like other epidemical diseases, the plague of Athens con- 
verted every other complaint into itself, or banished it, during its 
own continuance. 

12. It was fatal to domestic animals, as well as to men; and 
birds, and all wild animals, shunned the city during its prevalence. 

13. It affected the Athenians only, when carried by their troops 
into other countries; and was never propagated into any other 
Siate than theirs—not even the contiguous towns of Peloponnesus 
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and Boeotia—notwithstanding the numerous encounters between 
the hostile nations. 

In the summer of the year 430 A.C. when the plague first 
arose, the Athenians were fitting out a fleet, to commit depreda- 
tions on the coast of Peloponnesus. This armament landed at 
Epidaurus, and expected to take the city; but the plague raged 
among the troops, destroyed numbers of them, and they were 
obliged to return without having effected thew purpose. Plu- 
tarch* says that they communicated the disease to all who had in- 
tercourse with them. By this he may mean to all their allies.— 
The total silence of Thucydides, a cotemporary writer, on this 

int, wouid be a sufficient reason for believing this statement to 
fis banesusete, even if he had not, elsewhere,+ expressly mentioned 
that the plague was never propagated to Peloponnesus. 

The same summer, the Athenians sent a reinforcement to their 
army which was carrying on the siege of Potidea, a town of Chal- 
cidica, lying on the gulf of Therma. The reinforcement amount- 
ed to 4000 men; and they found the troops before Potidea healthy: 
This did not long continue. They fell sick themselves; com- 
municated the pestilence to the others; and returned, after a stay 
of forty days, having, in that time, lost 1050 of their number. 
Yet the old troops contiaued the siege, and afterwards took the 
piace; and the Potideans were never affected by the disease.{ 

14. The condition of the skin, mouth, &c. (hereafter to be 
more particularly noticed,) bore a striking resemblance to that 
state of the same parts which occurs in scurvy; a disease univer- 
sally attributed to confinement, bad air, and want of fresh provi- 
sions. 

1 a ttihees was always a decline of the plague, when the har- 
vest of the preceding year was spared; and the plague returned, 
when the harvest of the preceding year was destroyed. 

The second great prevalence of the plague did not commence 
till after the middle of September; when the ordinary causes of 
fever are most accumulated; when the scanty supplies of the pre- 
ceding year may be supposed to have been consumed; and when 


* Article—Pericles. 

+ Smith's Thucydides, B. if, 

J Neither the Philadelphia fever of 1793, nor the New-York fever of 179, 
were communicated to other places. The citizens of both places were, in nu- 
merous inftances, feized with the fever, after leaving thofe cities ; but their 
country attendants efcaped-—-The Philadelphia fever appears to have been con- 
tagious—i, ¢, communicable by one to another, from contaét, &c. The New- 
York fever, on the contrary, was rarely, or never, fo communica.ed, 

§ Itis worthy an attentive inveftigation, whether the peculiar ulcers, buboes, 
carbuncles, &c. of the plague, which render it worfe than our yellow fever, do 
not depend on falted meats, other defeéts in diet, and fuch circumftances, ge- 
n¢rally, as are known to occafion (curvy. 
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those for the year succeeding, which should then have been gather: 


ed in, were cut off.* 

16. The plague did not cease till after the incursions of the 
Peloponnesians were given over. But the consideration of the 
eauses of its disappearance will be deferred for the conclusion of 
this. section. 

17. The Athenians, themselves, accused Pericles of having 
eaused the plague, by bringing so vast a number of people into 
the city, who were ill-provided with lodgings, and lived in idle- 
ness, infecting the air, and poisoning one another. + 

18. A further indication of the sentiments of the Athenians, con- 
eerning the source of their pestilence, may be perceived in the fol- 
lowing faét. After the war, they constituted five distinét places, 
in separate Cantons, asylums for the country people, in times of 
invasion; nor have we any certain account of any future plague 
infesting their city.{ 

A due consideration of the faéts just enumerated can hardly fail 
to impress the mind of the reader with entire conviction of the 
domestic origin of the Athenian plague. Nor should we want 
medical authority to countepance us in the belief, if opinions 
could be admitted as confirmation. Yet, to pass by those of many 
living physicians of deserved reputation, who might be supposed 
improperly biassed in their decision on this question; and not te 
insist on the pointed declaration of the illustrious Hedler, who con- 
siders the plague of Athens as an ordinary contagious fever, of 
local origin ;§ it may not be impertinent to quote the words of the 
sagacious and learned De Pauw; whose opinion may be the more 
relied upon, as that elegant writer, not being a physician, was un- 
likely to be influenced by the prejudices so liberally ascribed ta 
professional writers. Alter asserting the dome. .c origin of the 
plague, and noticing the sentiments of Haller on this point, he 
says, ** To seek in Ethiopia the origin of a disorder, so evidently 
* arising from multitudes of men heaped and pressed together, 
** would be absurd ; especially as its influence did not extend be- 
* yond the walls of Athens, and was totally unknown in every 
“ other part of Greece. Similar effeéts would be now produced 


* How far may nasit be confidered as influential in this cafe? The plague 
originally broke out in the firft of fummer; couid the people have become fo 
habituated to their fituation as to require the accuraulatioa of all the ordinary, 
as well as the extraordinary caules of fever, to the renewal of the difeafe? 

+ See Plutarch-——Life of Pericles, near the end. 

ft London has never been afflited by any exten five peftilence fince the town 
was rebuilt, the ftreets widened, and finks and water-clofets previded. The 
low fevers of that city are moftly confined to the poor, and to fuch as refide in 

he old, narrow and dirty fireets; which have derived little benefit from meders 
improvements, 
§ Biblioth. Med. Prac. 
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s# in any town where the particles of the atmosphere are entirely 
“‘ changed, by being charged with different noxious effluvia, as 
* frequently happens in fleets, or among armies encamped in too 
“ close order.”’* 

Thus the sentiments of men not to be suspeéted of being any way 
warped by recent occurrences and discussions, are found to coun- 
tenance the inferences ventured to be deduced, in this Essay, from 
an examination of facts relative to the Attic pestilence. But it is 
time to proceed to the consideration of the disease itself. 

In the following account of the symptoms of the plague of Athens, 
the authority of ‘Thucydides is principally relied on. He was a 
cotemporary writer, resided in Athens at the time, and was himselt 
afflicted with the disorder. His relation is rather that of an his- 
torian than of a physician; for he purposely avoids noticing par- 
ticular symptoms, though he gives us reason to believe that a great 
variety was observable in individual cases. Beside Thucydides, 
we have no original author on this ow The cases lett us by 
Hippocrates, it indeed written by him, must relate to some later 
plague, and in some other place. All the documents to establish 
the reality of his presence at Athens at the time we are treating of, 
are manifestly supposititious.¢ Nor is more credit due to the de- 
scription of Lucretius;{ though arrayed in all the transcendent 
charms of eloquence and poetry. He has done little more than 
versify ‘Thucydides; interweaving with the words of the his- 


® De Pauw, (&. ii. chap. 6. 

t On this fubdje& confult Mead’s Works, p. 210. Edit. Edinb. Svo. Athes 
pian Letters, Letter 316. by Dr. Heberden, who, in a profeffed account of Hip- 
pocrates, is totally filent as to his fabled journey to Athens, and his equally 
fabulous exploits there, during this plague; but particularly ‘* Hiftoire de la 
Medicine, &c. par Daniel Le Clerc,” printed at Amfterdam, 1702, gto. chap. 
xxxi. p. 232. where the authenticity of the papers referred to is examined at 
gree* length, and compietely difproved. Indeed, the total filence of Thucy- 
dides in refpe&t to Hippocrates’ being at Athens, and his exprefs declaration 
that “* al! human art was totally unavailing,” feems fufficient proof that the 
papers called Ta iZwrixe@ by Foefius, in his edition of Hippocrates, are a fabrie 
cation by Jater hands. 

The reader who may be curious to examine what Hippocrates has left con- 
cerning the plague, is referred to his treatife intituled ras imdnpiar, or Evi- 
pemics, Book iii. fe&. 3. p. 166. Edit. Foes. he will there fied a hiftory of 
what Hippocrates confiders a peftilential conftitution, or condition of the atmof- 
phere, generating plague ; followed by fome account of the fymptoms, &c. of the 
difeafe, and a ftatement, more or lefs minute, of fixteen cafes. Thefe cafes 
differ, in many ftriking particulars, as to the fymptoms, duration, and event 
of the difeafe; of which the hiflorian appears to have been no more than a 
looker-on. ‘They are without date, either of place or year; and how ufeful 
foever they might be to a writer who fhould treat, generally, on the plague, 
deferve no confideration in relation to the fubje@ of che prefent effay. 


} De Rexum Nateusa, Lib. vi. p- 254. Edit. Barbou, (1754) ver. 19. 
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torian, some scattered passages from the Prognostics and Epidemics 
of Hippocrates, and superadding the wonderful embellishments of 
an ardent and vigorous imagination. 

In the arrangement of symptoms, the order of Thucydides is 
not adhered to; both because, his account being historical, the 
method is not perfe&ly adapted to convey a connected exhibition 
of the disease, and because the variation sow made will betrer ena- 
ble the reader to compare the Athenian pestilence with those of 
Philadelphia in 1793, and New-York in 1795; the arrangement 
being nearly that of Dr. Rush, in his account of the tormer, and 
corresponding with the method pursued in the letters to Dr. Buel, 
on the latter. * , 





THE fore part of the year 430 A.C. was remarkably healthy; 
but whatever diseases existed at the time of the appearance of the 
Piague, were either banished by it, or assumed its livery. This 
disease broke forth suddenly. Its attack was, generally, sudden; 
commencing without any previqus.illness, or apparent cause. It 
began with violent head-ach, jnflammationand fiery redness of the 
eyes; soon succeeded by inflammation of the throat, dithcult respi- 
ration, and offensive breath. A sneezing and hoarseness followed, 
with cough and other pulmonary affections. But the progress and 
nature of the disorder will be more clearly comprehended, from 
the following disposition of the particular symptoms, 


I. Thucydides has left us no observations to lead us to any mi- 
nute information of the peculiar state of the Blood-vessels. Lu- 
cretius says there was hemorrhagy from the gums, fauces, and even 
the tongue; from all which a dark-coloured blood oozed. 


II. Thucydides and Lucretius agree in describing the breast as 
severelv affected. The former tells us that “ the malady soon de- 
** scended to the breast, with a violent cough.’’+ 

All had hoarseness, extremely difficult respiration, and offensive 
breath. “ A great part,” says Thucydides, “ of the infeéted were 
“ subject to such violent Aiccufs, without any discharge, as brought 
“upon them a strong convulsion, to some of short, to others of 9 


99+ 


“+ very long continuance,”? 


* See Mr. Webfter’s Colleétion, &c. 

+ Lucretius fays the heart was affected. But the word cor, in thisplace, is 
intended to fignify the stomacay; and inthis he coincides with Thucydides, 
See annotations annexed to Creech’s Verfion of Lucretius, note on line 1134. 

t From the words ‘* without any difcharge,”’ one might fuppofe that the 
common hiccup, noticed in fevers, is not all that was meant by Thucydides. I 
obferved in the New- York fever of 1505, a mingled hiccuping and belching; and 
there fometimes occurs in difpeptic cafes a kind of belching with violent {paf- 
médic motions of the ftomach, not readily diftinguithed, by the inexperienced 
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The érain was remarkably diseased, during the whcle of the 
sickness.* Violent head-ach, and inflamed eyes, were among the 
first symptoms by which the disease manifested itself. A morbid 
wakelulness “ never abated for a moment,” which cannot be 
attributed solely to the extreme restlessness of the sick.* 


Ill. The whole alimentary canal was greatly deranged. The 
throat and tongue were inflamed ;+ and vomiting of bilious matter 
was general, “ with excessive torture.”” When the sick out-lived 
the usual period of seven or nine days, the disease fell upon the 
bowels, which became “ violently ulcerated;” and the ulcerations 
“ were accompanied with an incessant flux, by which many, re- 
* duced to an excessive weakness, were carried off.’ 


IV. The Secretions and Excretions, in the plague, were much 
increased; particularly from the intestinal canal. But, notwith- 
standing what Thucydides observes of “ discharges of bile” in 
vomiting, there seems no more reason for supposing any remark- 
able secretion of that fluid, in this disease, than in our fevers; in 
which it is genefally thought to be augmented: perhaps without 
sufficient reason. On the nature of the alvine discharges, Thucy- 


obferver, from hiccups. The hiccup is commonly accounted one of the moft 
unfavourable fymptoms, and does not often appear, in our fevers, til! the clofe 
of the difeafe. But the hiccup of the Athenians feems to have been of early 
occurrence, and extreme violence; nor is it noted as particularly fatal; but of 
nearly univerfal experience. Convulfions are by no means peculiar to the Athe- 
nian plague. Violent cramp of the extremities, with pains of the bowels like 
thofe of Corica Pictronum, often occur in Yellow Fever; and I have, my- 
felf, obferved a true, but irregular Taismvus, in that complaint, not entirely 
difappearing for fever.1 days, 

® When they paffed over the firft 7, 8, or 9 days, which may be confidered 
as the firft ftage of the diforder, Lucretius informs us that it took another turn, 
and fometimes appeared in the form of a pain of the head, with a profule dif- 
charge of corrupted blood from the noftrils. Of this, however, Thucydides 
fays nothing. Were it admitted as faét, it would feem that, in thefe cafes, 
the brain was principally affected ; and would therein offer another refemblance 
to our fevers. 

In a girl, who had the yellow fewer, the fummer of 1796, the greateft vio- 
lence of the difeafe was expended on the brain; which continued much difurdered 
for 12 or 14 days. The difappearance of the coma was attended by a dark 
difcharge from her ears, one eye, and efpecially both noftrils, The diftharge 
continued fome days, gradually becoming light-coloured. 

+ The tranilator of Thucydides renders the words on which this remark is 
founded, vize Kai ra inrag, “nts Paguyg, aal 9 yAwooa indus aiualudn a. 
—‘* Within, the throat and tongue began inftantly to be red as blood.”— 
But the annotator on Creech's verfion of Lucretius tranflates the paflage more 
corre@tly—** And inwardly their throats and tongues grew prefently bloody.” 
This difference is not material here ; but it illuftrates, confirms, and thews 
the origin of the remark of Lucretius, noticed under the firt divifion in this 
arrangement of fymptoms. 
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dides furnishes us with no remarks. The experience of most phy- 
sicians will supply this defect, without recurring to the authority 
of Lucretius, who describes them as black, fetid; and corrupt. 
Nor may we place more confidence in his account of thin, salt, 
sparing, and saffron-coloured s/uta, minutely copied from the 
Prognostics of Hippocrates. 

The sneezing, noticed among the first symptoms of the disease, 
was probably accompanied with the usual increased discharge from 
the nostrils. 


V. The hiccup, convulsions and morbid wakefulness, already 
‘mentioned, indicate the diseased condition of the Nervous System. 

Thucydides enlarges, with consummate eloquence, on the ter- 
rible influence which this calamity exercised over the minds of 
his countrymen. As no treatrnent afforded any certain relief, and 
2s the disease spared neither age nor sex, few dared to yield assist- 
ance to their friends; and when some generous spirits flew to the 
relief of others, it was in a fit of despair, with the expectation, or 
determination, of sharing their fate-—A dubious and destructive 
war agitated the minds of all. Pent up within their walls, desti- 
tute of employment, they sa °* their friends perishing around them, 
and a merciless enemy laying waste their territory, and threaten- 
ing them with famine.—The melancholy emigrants from the 
country beheld their possessions desolated, their houses devoted 
to the tiames; and themselves menaced with utter extirpation ; while 
neither the consolations of affection; the prospeét of speedy suc 
cour, nor the comforts of food and cloathing, of lodging and at- 
tendance, were extended to their relief.—A_ superstitious horror 
seized on every heart, and weighed down every spirit, when they 
rfinembered the interdictions of the Oracle. They shuddered 
when they saw the pestilence depopulate the Pelasgie, on which 
they had impiously ereéted their miserable dwellings; and ima- 
gined, in the dreadful calamity that opprest and overwhelmed 
thein, the effects of the vengeance of the offended Gods. But, 
‘** whatever supplications were offered in the temples, whatever 
** recourse to oracles and religious rites, all were unavailing.” At 
length, with the hope of favourable change, regard to decency 
was lost. An utter depravity of morals extended itself with the 
disorder; aided it, im all its ravages; and exceeded it, in the mea- 
sure of its desolation. 

fn the sick, “ dejeétion of mind constantly attended, from the 
* first attack ;” andafter some continuance of the disease, and when 
its operation was well understood, those who were seized with x 
instantly relinquished every hope, and surrendered themselves te 
an expected death im silence and despair. 
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Such were the affections of the mind, during the continuance of 
the disease, in the sick and well.—A frequent consequence was a 
loss of Memory; and oftentimes an incurable Fatuity. “ Some,” 
says Thucydides, “* who quite recovered, had at once totally lost 
** all memory, and quite forgot not only their most intimate friends, 
“ but even their own selves.” And this serves to confirm our opi- 
nion that the Brain suffered great derangement in the plague. 


VI. It is ptobable, from the affections of the head and eyes, and 
even asserted by Lucretius, that the vition was impaired. Some 
recovered with a total loss of the substance of the eyes. 

The condition of the nostrils and fauces, doubtless, inipaired or 
destroyed, forthe time, both smel/ and taste. 

The ajpetite for food is no farther notited by the historian, 
than to inform us that no kind of diet seemed to have any cura- 
tive effet. 

The patient's sexse of heat and thirit were infolerable; and so 
painful as nearly to occasion madness. Though the skin did not 
seem hot to the touch of the by-standers, yet in the patient it ap- 
peared to inflame his whole body. The heat was so excessive 
that the sick could not dear the slightest Covering, or finest linen } 
but lay naked, in the streets, and even in the wells and cisterns, 
if they could get into them: hurried away no less by this dreadful 
heat, than by a thirst at once insufferable and insatiable. “ For, 
** whether they drank much or little, their torment still continued 
* the same.” 


VII. The ulcerations and discharges from the bowels before 
mentioned, seem connected with some derangement of the /ympha- 
tie system. 

When the patient outlived the first stage, and the disease did not 
expend its force on the intestinal canal, there seems to have been 
an absorption of the pestilential fluids, perhaps from the bowels, 
which were carried into the circulation, and deposited on particus 
lar members. In this case, it affeéted the fingers, toes, and genital 
organs; and many recovered from the plague with the loss ot these 
parts. Lucretius intimates, that their lives were sometimes pre- 
served by amputation of the organs diseased. “ Vivebant ferre 

frivaii parte virili.” 

VIII. The séin was not hot to the touch; neither was it cold, 


nor pallid—* but reddish, livid, marked all over with little pustules 
* and sores,” * 


* Lucretius compares the appearance of the fkin to that occafioned by ent- 
siretas; and fays, that no exceffive heat was to be difcovered even “* in 
sumMo ARnDoRE:" by which J conjeCture him te mean in the exacerbations 
of the fever. 
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IX. The plague of Athens appears to have been an acute and 
continued fever; terminating fatally on the seventh or ninth days, 
for the most part; but if longer continued, falling on the intes- 
tines, in the form of dysentery; or affecting the extremities and 
genital organs. 

- When the disease lasted only seven or nine days, there was very 
little visible waste of the body, and “ the strength was not exhaust- 
ed.”* When protracted, in the shape of dysentery, it commonly 
proved fatal; exhausting the patient, and reducing him to the ex- 
treme of weakness and wasting. When the disease fell upon the 
extremities, &c. (and, according to Lucretiusy when a discharge of 
dark-coloured and foetid matter happened from the nostrils,) it seems 
that the sick commonly recovered. a 

_ But, though the fever was usually continued, this was not uni- 
formly the faét. Sometimes it was lingering, and had intermis- 
sions. This was its appearance in the case of Pericles; whose body 
had, probably, been prepared by degrees; and previously worn 
down by fatigue and grief. He was one of the first victims to the 
second increase and violence of the plague; having escaped it for 
three years and a half; and it is probable that the calumnies of his 
enemies, the ill success of some of his enterprizes, the ingratitude 
of one of his sons, and the death of the one most worthy of his 
love, and of whom he was doatingly fond, predisposed him to be 
alfected. + 


X. The old and young, males and females, the robust and fee- 
ble, were equally exposed to the disease, and equally destroyed by it. 

No medicine appeared to have any effeé in relieving the pains, 
or in hastening or promoting recovery. 

No person had the disorder twice; or rather none were re-in- 
fected. 

Those who removed from the country suffered most; not merely 
because they were worse accommodated than the town’s-people, 
but from so total a change in all their habits.—The historian brings 
their sufferings before our eyes in a masterly manner.—“ As they 
*“‘ had no houses, but dwelied all the summer season in booths, 
** where there was scarce room to breathe, the pestilence destroyed 
‘* with the utmost disorder, so that they lay together im heaps, the 


* I have uniformly obferved in the yellow fever, that few recover who are 
able to walk about as late as the 5th or 6th day of the difeafe; when no previ- 
ous medical affiftance has been afforded them. Indeed it may be confidently 
affirmed that, where fuch vigour remains in the mufcles, it is not the vigour of 
health, and the vival parts are proportionally difeafed. This unnatural appear- 
ance of @rength is like that produced by intoxicating liquors: the poifon of 
Gontagion is meanwhile bulily undermining lite. 

T See Plutarch—Life of Pericles. 
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& dying upon the dead, and the dead upon the dying. Some were 
tumbling one over another, in the oi streets, or lay expiring 
“ round about every fountain, whither they had crept to assuage 
“ their immoderate thirst. The temples, in which they had ereéted 
“ tents for their reception, were full of the bodics of those who 
“ had expired there.” * 

It is perhaps impossible to make any estimate which may, be 
depended on, of the number of persons who died of the Athenian 
pestilence. The disease continued four years and a halt from its 
commencement; during three years of which time, the mortality 
was constant. For eighteen months it abated, but was not ex- 
tinét. Thucydides, when he mentions the disease the last time, 
gives an imperfect account of thenumber of deaths. Whether this 
account is meant to include the whole, or only those who died in 
the last year of the plague, is uncertain. Probably the whole is 
meant of those who died at Athens; but it is still doubtful whether 
he computes the loss systained by the troops engaged in foreign 
service. In this dilemma we can do no better than to quote the 
words of the historian himself, in the language of his translator :— 
“ Tt appeared, from the muster-rolls, that there perished 4400 of 
“ those citizens who wore heavy armour, and 300 of the horse- 
“men. The number of the lower people who died was not to 
* be computed.” 

It remains for us to assign some probable reasons for the cessa- 
tion and disappearance of the pestilence whose history we have 
been considering. These will be found in the following circum- 
stances, which preceded and accompanied its departure. 


1. The whole people of Attica, with the exception of such as 
were employed in the armies and in the garrisoned towns, liad 
been included within the walls of Athens for near six years. 
Though habitually addicted to a country life and vegetable diet, 
from which they had been mostly restriéted, they must, in so long 
a period, have gained, in some measure, new habits, become re- 
conciled to their mode of life, and gradually hardened against the 
operation of contagion, 


2. Numbers had recovered from the disease; and as none were 
twice affedled, they enjoyed an immunity from its aitacks. 


3- Several thousands of their countrymen had fallen in battle; 
many were captive, in other countries; they had garrisons in seve- 


* Compare the fituation of thefe peop'e with that of the Irith emigrants to 
New-York, in 1795. See the Rev. Mr. O'Brien's letter to Mr. Bailey, in 
his account of the fever of 1795, page q.—Of more than 70 perfons who 
died in New-York, in 1795, only 950 wese citizens. See Webfter’s Coile@tion, 
la page. 
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ral of the foreign states; armies in others ;+and a prodigious fleet, 
full of mariners and soldiers, triumphant over the sea. This di- 
minished the nurnber of inhabitants in Athens; and allowed more 
room, and a greater quantity of suitable food, to those who re- 
mained. at i 


4. Many thousands fell victims to the plague; and the deaths 
were chiefly among those'who were most crowded together. Op? 

rtunity was thus given for those who survived to acquire better 
odgings, and better accommodations of every kind.—lIt is pro- 
babie that the deaths by war and disease, and the space vacated 
by the armaments abroad, diminished the population at least a 
third. ' 


5. The same season that the plague broke out a second time, 
Athens, Eubca, and all the neighbouring country, felt the shocks 
of successive earthquakes. The next spring, new earthquakes 
happened, so as to deter the Peloponnesians from entering Attica. 
The sea broke over the land in Eubea, and on the continent, a 
little above Athens.—This was the last year of the plague. The 
next season fyear 425) was very tempestuous; and though the 
Peloponnesians entered Attica, yet they came so early as to do 
very little damage, and were obliged to retire after a stay of only 
fifteen days. They never repeated their incursions; and the next 
year another earthquake was felt. Is it not probable that such a 
succession of tempestuous seasons, materially affected and altered 
the atmosphere of Arctica and Athens? ~ 


6. But, perhaps, the most material advantage derived from 
these stormy seasous was, that they put an end to the blockade of 
Athens, gnd to the war on the land-side. Thus the people were, 
once more, allowed to issue from the city; to re-visit the deserteu 
country; re-erecé their rural habitations; extend the cheering and 
beautifying hand of cultivation to the desglated and afflicted fields ; 
to crown their heads with chaplets, and their boards with fruits, 
~—The last ravages of any extent, committed by the Peloponne- 
Sians, were in 427; they were deterred from renewing them in 
426; and the pestilence ceased with that year. 


THE history of the Plague of Athens, now concluded, offers 
sO many points of resemblance, both in its nature and origin, to 
our own feyers, that we may be justified in declaring it to have 
bee, in all essential particulars, the same disease. A minute cola- 
parison, should it display minute dissimilarities, could scarcely 
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ja of presenting as many minute similarities; and a due consi- 
eration of every Circumstance cannot but impress the mind 
with a decp conviction of the unity of cause, in ages so remote. 
This point, so well established, ought to make us careful how we 
overlook the more obvious sources of pestilential diseases, in our 
search after those which are foreign and remote. If local causes 
originated a pestilence in Athens, local causes may generate a 
Yellow Fever in Philadelphia and New-York. To these, then, 
be’ our attention more scrupulously directed; and let us be more 
solicitous in the inspeétion of our houses, yards, streets and docks, 
than of cottons and woollens, of vessels from the West-Indies, 
and ships from the Mediterranean. 
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Wherein, by an Inquiry into the Nature of yy (Azote) and its c 
Relations to other Bodies, it will be seen how nearly Physic and ? 
Farming are allied to cach other. Intended as a Sequel to Fudge P 
Peters’s Agricultural Inquiries on Plaister of Paris. BySamuen . 
L. Mitcuity, Member of the Legislative Assembly f the State h 
of New-York, Fellow of the Roval Society of Edinburgh, Professor e 
of Che.. istry, €Sc. in Columbia College, Sc. Sc. 
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T will! appear from 2 perusal of a great number of books, that ye 
an opinion, grounded on fact and long observation, has, from 
early ages, prevailed among writers, that there was something of 

; e 


an acid nature produced in the atmosphere. The names they 
gave to this acid shew, that the principal and most respectable P 
notices about it, were tin¢étured with much conjecture and uncer- h 
tainty. Sometimes it was called acidum primogenium, because it 
was imagined to be the first-formed acid, and that other acids deriv- 
ed their qualities in some measure from it; then it was called aci- 
dum universale, on account of its existence so generally where the 
business of men was carried on; again, it was termed acidum va- 
gum, as it seemed to stray and wander about through air and wa- 
ter, attaching itself now to one thing, and then to another. It 
was by some denominated acidum atmojphericum, from its pre- 
sence and universality in the atmosphere; and by others, acidum 
eéreum, by reason of the gaseous or volatile form it assumed while 
fiying about, or floating along with the winds. And when artifi- 
cially prepared, by disuniting it from pot-ash, with which it loved 
dearly to associate, it has since received the more specific and de- 
terminate names of the nrtrous and nitric acid. The learned exa- 

uiner will pretty readily discern, that the faét intended to be ex- 
pressed by these various terms had, from an early period of history, 
attracted the attention of mankind; and that, in expressing their 
sentiments about it, while all agreed it was an acid, different names 
were given to it, according to the guess and fancy of each observer. ' 
And it may also be collected, that under the enumerated terms, ' 
were contained not only the effects truly ascribable to the vaporific 
or nitrous acid, but, through want of discriminating an analogy | 
then not understood between it and certain other acids, the names | 
employed, embraced likewise a number of phenomena, which : 
more recent science has traced te the operation of oxygenous air,and 
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carbonic acid air. It appears to have been a favourite notion of 
some acute investigators, that there was not only a generally-pre- 
vailing principle of'acidity, but that acids formed by it, were, to a 
certain extent, at least, convertible into each other. Experiments, 
indeed, upon the acids afforded by vegetables, countenance the idea 
of the radical similarity, or perhaps sameness of the acid of tartar, 
vinegar, sugar and must. (Crete. Chemische Annalen, &c. 
Chemical Essays of C.W. Scueerce, Ess. xxiii.) But it was surely 
carrying the business too far, to affirm, with INGENHoUsz, (2 Ex- 
periences sur les Vegetaux, § xvii. p. 110.) so late as the year 
1789, in asseveration of an idea often maintained by others before 
him, that the aerial acid (by which he meant carbonic acid, or fixed 
air) may be a wandering “ acid, (acide vague) convertible into 
* every other acid,” and “ all other acids convertible into fixed 
air; and that these considerations might give us new light con- 
** cerning the regeneration of the #ftrous acid in earth, from which 
it had been wholly extraéted.” 

The whole of modern experience on those subje&s goes to the 
establishment of these points, that vital or oxygenous air is com- 
posed of heat, oxygene, and light; fixed air, or carbonic acid, of 
heat, oxygene, and charcoal; nitrous acid, of heat, oxygene, and 
septon; and phlogisticated air or atmospherieal mephitis, of heat 
and septon. Nitrous acid may therefore be resolved into two dis- 
tinct airs; to wit, oxpgenons air, when the priaciple of acidity 
quits its septous basis, and flies off with heat; and atmospherical 
mepkitis, when the septon deserted by the substance from which 
it derived its sourness, turns to a gas with the matter of heat also; 
and, on the other band, it is equally clear, that the two airs, 
which in their distinét state, (Jacquin, Commentar. de rebus, 
&c.) constitute the atmosphere, may unite their basis chemically 
to each other, part with a portion of their caloric, and form the 
nitric or atmospheric acid. The idea of the convertibility of 
fixed air and nitrous acid into each other, as they are radically and 
totally distinét; is conje@ture without any probability whatever to 
support it; though I see no improbability in the association of seps 
ton and carbone, in such a manner as to form with oxygene, an 
oxyd or acid with a double base, which I suppose to be one of the 
modifications of those animal poisons called specific contagions. 

As the words poisons and contagions have been mentioned, I 
shall observe, that septon and oxygene most probably enter into the 
composition of the whole of them. From chemical combination$ 
of these, acting upon different parts of the body, seem to spring the 
common symptoms of fevers; dysenteries and plagues. And thus, 
a clear idea can be entertained of the nature and composition of 
common infeion. But, as there are some distempers of a na- 
ture that have been called ssecificalfy contagious, their constitu- 
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tion may be conceived, by supposing the matter of small-pox; for 
instance, to derive its peculiar quality from a commixture of car- 
bone, with the matter of ordinary contagion; that of syphylis, to 
arise from phosphorus, blended with the septon and oxygene; 
that of measles, from a combination of sulpaur; that of pertussis, 
or croup, from the addition of the unknown radical of the -muri- 
atic acid, forming a nitro-muriatic oxyd or acid vapour, &c. and, 
in like manner, may conjectures be found about the poisonous mat- 
ter of rabid and other animals. 

I suggest these things in this place because there is reason to 
consider all these compositions of atmospherical and animal mat- 
ter, as good manures. 

If any reliance is to be placed on InGENHOUsz2’s experiments; 
we must admit that a great number of growing and healthy vegeta- 
bles during the prevalence of darkness, emit from their leaves seps 
tous (azotic) air (2 Experiences sur, &c. sect. vii. and ubiq.) 
A fresh cabbage leaf exposed to air for a night, is said to have 
mephitized it, But whether these are true relations or not, it 
is admitted by all parties, that seme plants, when they ferment or 
rot, afford azotic air. The question now to be examined is whence 
the vegetables that exhale azotic air when alive or emit it when 
dead, originally derived the azote (septon) or basis of that air? 

If can be shewn that there are manures tnat contain septon, 
that this frequently evaporates with heat in the form of septous 
(azotic) air or combines with oxygene into septic (nitric) acid, or 
rises to a small height in the form of nitric (septic) acid gas, then 
it will be evident what the sources are whence vegetables may 
derive it. 

Now the belief of mankind from a very early period of ancient 
history has favoured the existence of a primitive and universal acid, 
existing at almost all times and places, and performing great things 
in the economy of this world. The experiments of the moderns 
have established the truth of this opinion, by ascertaining that, by 
a law of nature, the septon of those plants and animals which con- 
tain it, does, during the putrefactive decay of such organized sub- 
stances, very commonly unite with oxygene, and form the acid 
of putrefachion, or the nitric acid. And as all living systems, 
whether of plants or animals, must die and undergo dissolution, 
such a mass of putrifying materials, corrupting at ali times and in 

all piaces, will generate enough of septic (nitric) acid to coun- 
tenance the ancient idea of the universality of its existence. It is, 
therefore, the most abundant and most aétive of all acids, at least 
as respects man and the various objeéts with which he is conver- 
sant, on or near the surface of the earth. 

Among other effects which oxyds and acids of this sort seem to 
produce, when volatilized by heat, they float about in the atmos- 
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phere, endemic and eridemic distempers deserve to be particu- 
arly mentioned. Accordingly, sickness of one.or other of these 
denominations has been always remarked to prevail where putre- 
faction and corruption abounded, where septic vapours \conta- 
mihated the atmosphere, and where the bodies of living animals 
inhaled them in sufficient quantity. , Hence, it has been remarked, 
that in ‘countries or places where the atmosphere possesses vital.aic 
enough to support the life of animals, and is not infected with such 
a quantity of septic and pestileutial vapours as to induce sickness, 
and shorten the lives of the inhabitants, that vegetables thrive well. 
This state of moderate purity, appearing to be best adapted to the 
convenience of both plants and animals. But in situations where 
a soil, over-rich with moist and putrid materials, exhales its sep- 
tic and unwholesome steams, and excites agues, fevers and plagues, 
there it often happens that vegetation goes on vigorously, and in 
proportion to its luxuriance, lessens, by converting to its own use, 
the quantity of pestilential matter in the soil aud air. While on 
sandy, mountainous, and rocky places, where only small quanti- 
ties of putrid substances can collect, where the atmosphere is little 
or not at all poisoned with their exhalations, but the respirable 
portion of it is unusually large, in such circumstances plants 
thrive but poorly. ‘ 

These general remarks, which I take to be facts, have not, that 
I recollect, been well explained: physicians, by confining them- 
selves too strictly to the narrow views and pursuits of a profession, 
have seldom written the history of endemic and epidemic diseases 
as they ought to be written. They should have dwelt much more 
at large than has been generally done on concomitant and sur- 
rounding events, as well as the detailed enumeration of symptoms, 
and prescriptions. In discussing these subjects, the persons who 
made it a profession to study the constitution of man, have 
thought it beneath their dignity to seek information from their bro- 
ther physicians, who superintend the health ef such mean objects 
as brute animals, and plants. But it is vain and idle to separate, 
in speculation, events which the unchanging order of things has 
conneéted indissolubly together. Amidst the darkness which over- 
hangs this subjet, physic will find it impossible to read a page of 
the book of nature, unless agriculture lights and trims the lamp. 

Supposing, then, that septic acid vapours contaminate the at- 
mosphere, and destroy men and other animals, these must undergo 
decomposition after death, and enlarge the mass of putrefying ma- 
terials.. Every carcase added to the heap, increases, with regard to 
plants, the quantity of aliment,,and, with respect to mankind, 
augments the buik of poison.—An inquiry into the particular 
phenomena which a country sickly by reason of its fertility, or a 
dung-heap unwholesome on account of its richness, presents to 
Pol. I. No. 1. F 
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the mind, will go a great way toward elucidating the history of 
azote, or the principle of putrefaction in manures. 

There septen (azote) exists in one or.other of these forms: 

1. Pure or uncombined septon. 

2. Septon converted to an elastic fluid Sy caloric, and existing 
in the form of azotic gas.: 

3. Septon, combined with a small portion o. the principle of 
acidity, but not oxygenated highly enough to become acid, 
turned to a gas by heat, and existing in the form of dephlo- 
gisticated nitrous air. 

4. Septon united to a large portion of oxygene, and exhibiting 
itself in the form of nitrous gas. 

5. Septon charged with yet a larger dose of the principle of 
aciditv, and assuming the form of aqua-fortis, or smoking 
nitrous acid. 

6. Septon still more highly oxygenated, and becoming the sep- 
tic, nitric, or dephlogisticated nitrous acid. 

7. — combined with a yet greater proportion of oxygene, 
and converted by heat into a gazeous form, and thus becom- 
ing the septic or nitric acid air or vapour. 

8. Septic acid in weak commixture with water, as in certain 
dews and fogs, and in showers attended with sharp lightning. 

9. Septic acid acting upon timber, horns, bones, leather, shav- 
ings, straw, rags, and other substances, strewed over fertile 
soils, or entering into the composition of manure. 

10. Septic acid joined to pot-ash, and forming the nitre or salt- 
petre of soils. 

11. Septic acid united with soda, and making quadrangular or 
cubic nitre. ; 

i2. Septic acid associated with lime or calcarious earth, and 
constituting calcarious nitre. 

13. Septic acid acting upon volatile alkali, and affording ni- 
trous ammoniac. 

14. Septic acid in conjunétion with clay, and, by their union, 
giving rise to alumen nitrosum. 

15. Septic acid combined with oil, and turning it black, by 
virtue of its own partial decomposition, as in foul soap suds, 
&c. 

In this enumeration are included the principal compositions of 
septon with other bodies which relate to agriculture. A few re- 
marks on each of them will illustrate the respeétive value of each, 
and its relation to other things. On the first five there will not 
be a necessity of offering much. For, 

1. Whether we consider the ultimate particles of matter as solid 
and indivisible atoms, or as mere mathematical points, endowed 
with attractive and repulsive powers, such is their extreme minute- 
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mess or tenuity, that they evade all examination. Septon is one 
of those subtle and fugitive things which has never yet been ob- 
tained distin& from all other substances, and examined by itself. 
There is, however, no reason on that account to doubt its exist- 
ence, because it enters largely into the constitution of the blood 
muscles, and Jean parts of animals; and on its union, 

2. With caloric, or the matter of heat, it takes upon itself an 
aérial form, and constitutes that sort of gas which some experi- 
menters suppose living aad healthy plants emit, during the absence 
of sun-shine; the same species of air of which the greater part of 
the atmosphere consists, and by which growing vegetables are in- 
cessantly surrounded. If what are called their trachea, or air- 
vessels, take in air at all, doubtless a portion of this particular 
kind is absorbed. 

3. If the septous or azotic air, just mentioned, has dissolved a 
very small portion of oxygene, so as to oxydate, but not acidify 
it, a very singular sort of gazeous compound is formed, whose 
operation, in agriculture, has never yet been properly investigated. 

4 and ¢. Septic gas and septous acid are never found to exist for 
any considerable length of time, in the open air; but of all the 
compounds formed by septon with oxygene, these two are the 
most frequent in laboratories, and are the subjects of the chief ex- 
periments in science and the arts. They are artificial productions, 
and must be kept in closely-stopped vessels. Their existence, 
during exposure to the common atmosphere, is only momentary ; 
for they both absorb oxygene so greedily as very soon to turn to 
pale and colourless septic (nitric) acid, which is the ordinary and 
most natural form they assume. As the qualities of nitrous air 
and aqua-fortis are very different from howe possessed by the 
more highly oxygenated acid, the experiments upon the two for- 
mer, and the reasonings upon them, are not to be applied to ac- 
count for the phenomena of the latter. A practice too irequently 
done, to the bane and detriment of science! As they can only 
exist when closely stoppetl, so they can have no influence on ma- 
nures and soils, nor on the constitution of plants and animals, 
Aud whenever they can find oxygene they attract enough of it to 
turn to septic acid. 

6 and 7. The nitric acid, and oxygenated nitric acid vapour, 
are the forms in which septic compounds most commonly and 
universally exist. In these states, pale, colourless, and possessing 
in their sparse and dilute condition, few obviously-striking or sen- 
sible qualities, mankind observed enough of them to be prompt- 
ed to make vague conjectures about something acid, but knew too 
little to form any correct opinion on the subject. The former 
may be produced whenever septon and oxygene come into che- 
mical union. By the effect of lightning in the clouds the basis 
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of the two gases, constituting our atmosphere, seem to be made 
to unite, and thus produce the septic acid, with which the rain- 
water of thunder-showers is tinétured. During the putrefaétive 
process of much animal matter which abounds with septon, the 
oxygene of the corrupting bodies themselves, or of the water in 
or near them, or of the circumambient air, joins with that basis, 
and forms the acid of putrefaétion- And while corruption of such 
vegetable bodies as contain septon, is going on, an acid with the 
same radical is produced. Yet we constantly find in the books, 
this acid classed with*fossi bodies. | Even in a book printed as 
Jate as the year 1791, trom a compilation of so well informed a 
man as'the Asse Rozrer, (1 Cours complet d’Agriculture, 
tit. “Acide, p. 231.) no mention is made of this, as of animal ex- 
traction, but it remains preposterously ranked with mineral acids. 
This notion is the cause of much: misconception and error in esti- 
mating its qualities and operation. « It is wholly immaterial from 
what’ body the septon and oxygene are derived; whether they are 
furnished by the animal, vegetable, or aérial departments of na- 
ture, they may enter *into chemical union by putrefactive and 
electrical aid, and constitute the’atmospheric or primogenial acid. 
The septous and oxygenous gases of the atmosphere are, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, perfeétly disunited; but when their bases are 
associated by chemical attraction, they form the new product now 
under consideration: These same radicals, constituting a part of 
vegctables and animals, do very commonly get within the sphere 
of each other’s attraction, during the disorganization of such bo- 
dies, and form a similar composition. _ Hence the universality of 
such a production can be readily comprehended, and a -rea- 
son be given for the greater prevalence of it, in and around the bo- 
dies and habitations of men, especially the carnivorous and un- 
clean:—and wherefore, as all living beings must die and be dis- 
organized, the quantity of septon united to oxygene, during such 
processes, must be prodigious, and surpassing all estimation.— 
Where large quantities ot this compound are produced, and the 
ground, after the evaporation of its moisture, becomes hot and dry, 
the septic acid will be converted to a gas, and in the form of va- 
pour, pervade the atmosphere near the earth’s surface. As its 
qualities, when acting upon many animal bodies, are caustic, cor- 
rosive, inflammatory, and suffocating, it very commonly incom- 
modes or destroys such of them as live near its source or manu- 
factory; exciting, by its venomous properties, agues, fevers, an- 
guish, catarrhs, diarrhceas, dysenteries, eruptions, plagues, &c. 
according to the wy of concentration, to the quantity applied, 
the length of time for*which its action is continued, the suscepti- 
bility of the constitution it fixes upon, the part of the system now 
particularly invaded, &c. &c.—From this history of the genera- 
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tion and growth of these pestile ntial Huis, it would seem that, in 
process of time, the salubrity of the atmosphere would be de- 
stroyed, and the oxygenous and septous gases forming it, lose their 
distingt forms, and coalesce into nitric acid and its vapour. As tar 
as I can judge this would really Sapp, w was it not that there are 
various ways whereby this acid is neutralized and decompounded. 
Some of these we know, and others. there probably are, though 
as yet unknown to us. As the septic acid and its vapours never 
constitute the nourishment of plants, but in conjunétion with 
other substances, it will be proper to dwell a little upon these. 
The examination of these facts will explain by what economy of 
nature this acid is neutratized, and its noxious and pestilential ‘va- 
pours repressed. And, at the same time; it will give a tolerable 
idea of the manner in which the compounds formed by it, with 
different saline and earthy bodies, contribute to the jertilization of 
soil, and the thriftiness of vegetation. In doing this I shail en- 
deavour to follow the method of nature. 

8. From the analysis of rain-water, by Berncmawn, and other 
able Chemists, it is found to contain a small portion of this acid; 
and it is probably more owing to this than to the presence of fixed 
air, that this kind of water, especially during showers, accompanied 
with lightning, becomes turbid by mixture with lime-water, as 
SEN NEBIER Observes, while common rain-water exhibited no such 
appearance. In these cases the septic acid formed by the electric 
flashes in the clouds, seems to unite with the lime into calcarious 
nitre. The use of this acid in vegetation is proved by the experi- 
ments of Home, who found a diluted mixture of nitrous acid in 
water to be a good manure for certain gramineous plants. This 
acidulous tinéture of rain-waterthen, may be considered as a boun- 
tiful provision of nature, to supply the gramina, which afford pas- 
ture and forage as well as those which yield bread-corn with a nu- 
tritive material, in every shower which besprinkles the face of the 
earth during summer. This view of the subjeé& too, indicates one 
of the great and beneficial uses of electric explosions in the atmos- 
phere. But while this diluted acid refreshes and feeds the vegetable 
world, it has often been remarked to operate unhealthily upon hu- 
man constitutions; many men being subjected to febrile indispo- 
sitions, after exposure and soaking in such falls of rain. 

Faéts from all quarters prove, that the septic acid generated by 
putretaction, is always on the earth’s surface, and its vapours never 
rise to a great height above it. » From these exhalations, the water 
of dews, mists and fogs, precipitated when the atmosphere is 
cooled, particularly during the night, receives a portion of the same 
acid, which thus united, attach themselves to animal and vegetable 
bodies. Exposure to water so impregnated, « auses the most vio 
lent distempers j in the southern latitudes, and is iollowed by almost 
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certain destru€tion of humanlife in many places. The dew, bring- 
ing down witn it as it falls, pestilential matter enough to poisog 
the constitutions of men in a single night; nor, in these cases, do 
the bodies of men only suffer. { am strongly led to believe, that 
too great a quantity of this material, or too frequent a repetition of 
it, even in our own climate, is a common cause of blasts, blights, 
and mildews in our harvests. Too much of this metter deposited 
upon plants, stimulates them excessively, and makes them sickly. 
Aad the diseased spots so often observed, when drops ot dew have 
long remained upon the leaves and fruit of trees after the watery 
parts have been evaporated, scems to evince the operation of some 
venomous and caustic substance left behind to work such injurious 
effects. It is well known, that some of the mildews are accom- 
nied with multitudes of microscopical plants growing upon the 
Piighted spots, and these parasitical productions have been thought 
to be the cause of the malady of the plants on which they grew. 
The more just opinion is, that the mildewed plants, the wheat, for 
instance, first grew sickly, by the corroding and scorching eflea 
of too much septic acid precipitated with the dew; and after cer- 
tain spots were discoloured and mortified by its a¢tion, the growth 
of little funguses spouted forth from the distempered part, and are 
an effeét, not a cause of the mischief. They, therefore, injure the 
planton which thev grow, not by converting its juices to their own 
nonrishment, but their presence serves as an index to shew the 
inildewed vegetable was injured before. The qu2ntity of this ma- 
nure, which falls in commen rain and dew, seems very nicely 
proportioned to what the economy of vegetables can receive with 
advantage, and that of animals can bear with noconsiderable detri- 
ment; while the proportion of it descending with dews in certaig 
highly contaminated conditions of the atmosphere near the earth, 
may not enly disturb the health of animals, but, by their excessive 
styvength and stimulation, work destructive effects upon vegetables 
themselves. The proneness of metallic substances to rust, and the 
restoration of their former qualitics, to exhausted nitre grounds, by 
the influence of such dews, give countenance to this mode of rea- 
soning on the faéts. Thus it appears, that certain plants, among 
which may be reckoned, perhaps, all the gramina, tetradynamia, 
and fungi of the botanists, and all such as by their analysis are found 
to contain septon, derive it from the septic acid, which, in its very 
weak state, they seem capable of inhaling without detriment. This 
acid is very easily decomposed. Its basis, the sefron, is retained in 
such a proportion, as the economy of the plant requires; on the 
decomposition of the acid within the plant, the surplusage is 
discharged in the form of mephitic or exotic air; while its oxygene, 
after having supplied as much of that ingredient as is needed, sends 
off its overplus, to make a junction with /igdt, and constitute vital 
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air. The doétrine now stated, as connected with rain and dew, 
is equally applicable to the septic acid formed in dung-heaps, stables, 
duck-puddles, muck-holes, &c. where a moderate quantity of it 
acts as a fertilizer, but too much induces sterility, by burning up 
all before it. A recollection of the facts relative to over-manure 
ing with such substances will evince the high probability of this 
reasoning, and lead to a true theory of ashes and lime, as manures 
and neutralizers. And do not pond-water, brook-water, and 
swamp-water, owe a part of their enriching quality to the presence 
of the same septic compound, produced from the animal and veget- 
able matter decaying within them? Do I go too far in ascribing, 
in part, to vegetables, the correction of that taint, which, ii not kept 
within due limits, might give, at last, to all the waters of the globe, 
as venomous qualities as those of ponds and marshes have been 
long found to possess? Am I wrong in believing, that, on the ex- 
halation of the water, the septic efluvium rises into the air, and 
makes the neighbouring inhabitants sick; because, in such cases, 
the vegetable economy cannot decompound it, and there is no suf- 
ficient neutralizer on the denuded suriace of mud, to keep it from 
rising ? 

Be these things as they may, there is evidently a connection, 
within certaia bounds, between the fertilizing quality of water 
upon plants, and its moderately hurtful operation upon animals 
and beyond those limits, both classes of beings become distemper, 
ed and die, by its action. The septic acid appears to be the ma- 
terial, which, according to its quality, strength, mixture with wa, 
ter, and extrication from it, &c. produces these, amidst a variety 
of other effects. 

g. Among other memorable changes wrought by the septic acid 
in mixture with water, those it works upon the putri/ying mate- 
rials of the heap wherein it is produced are by no means the least 
considerable. This acid is one of those substances which the 
makers of experiments have been pleased to cali antiseptic, from ite 
power, in some instances, of resisting common putretaction. Frony 
the overcoming of this acid in manures, by lime and alkalies, it has 
probably happened, that these latter substances have been termed 
septics, or promoters of putrefaction. This is a deceitful state, 
ment, for alkalis resist corruption as powerfully as acids do, and, 
if possible, in a higher degree. This notion of the septic quality, 
and tendency of calcarious earth, has led to a world of mistake and 
misconception concerning lime as a manure. Lime, it was said, 
by the septicity of its nature, disposed manure to rot. This asser- 
tion, made, I believe, first by Sir Joun Pringxye, and repeated by 
almost every writer since, appears to have no foundation in truta, 
Prince's Doctrine of Seftics and Antiseptics, is tull of false 
philosophy, and has done abundance of harm. Ut is the source 
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whence most of the erroneous ideas current now a-days, about 
those classes of objects, are derived. The operation of lime, when 
thrown among common manure, is to combine with the strongest 
acid the neap contains. ‘This is usually the septic or acid of putre- 
taction, which, if quick-lime be added, neutralizes it without effer- 
vescence; if mild Jime be thrown on, combines with it, after ex- 
pelling the carbonic acid or fixed air. The produét in both cases 
is calcarious nitre, whose qualities I shall examine further by and 
by. [tf lime and alkalies are considerable promoters of putrefac: 
tion, it Must arise, saving their transient effect when in their cause 
tive state, from their taking to themselves and saturating so strong 
an antiseptic as the nitric acid of the manure. But this conclusion 
also is fallacioys; for the nitric acidy antiseptic as it is, is known 
to be a great corroder or disorgamizer and destroyer of a great 
variety of things. There is formed trom the softer and more pe- 
rishable parts of organized bodies, an acid .iquor, possessed of qua- 
lities capable ot breaking down.or eating away the texture of the 
most compact and durable. Thus, both in the grave and the dung- 
hill, by the operation of t2e acid of putrefaction, the firmness of 
bones is dissolved, ‘as it expels the acid of phosphorus, and asso- 
ciates itself’ with their calcarious basis, in the:form of a calcarious 
nitre (nitrite of lime): Thus the tougher compages of- horns is 
by slower degrees made to yield to the same powerful men- 
struum; in like manner the skinny parts of animals, whether 
crude or tanned, lose their cohesion by the destroying effect of 
this offspring of corruption; by the same means, the solid cohe- 
rence of wood and timber is forced to crumbie-down and waste 
away, at a rapid rate, inall places where water and putrid vapours, 
near tlie suriace of the ground, can act with full effect upon taem; 
the accelerated corruption of shavings, straw, and rags of linen, 
cotton and wool, added to animal manure, leaves lite or no doubt 
that their more rapid disorganization in such cases proceeds from 
the vitric (septic) acid by which they are penetrated. Such seems 
to be the operation of septic acid, as it co-operates with other 
causes, in breaking down the nicely-wrought and finely-fabricated 
works of animated machinery. And every other thing would be 
obliged to yield to its rapacity and violence, had it not been so pro- 
vided, that this arch destroyer should become glutted and saturated 
with conquest, and unable to pursue the work of destruction any 
longer. 

10. After this triumph over every thing delicate or beautiful 
exhibited in the composition of the solid and more durable parts 
of organized matter, the acid rises from its mass of ruin, 
for lack of farther employ, and proceeds through the air to the 
neighbouring places. In this state it often meets with the bodies 
oi mien, and attempts to carry on, in all it meets, the accustomed 
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process of destruction. Hence arise distempers of different malig- 
nity, in proportion to circumstances favourable, or, otherwise, to 
the operation of the poison imbibed. Hence the unhealthiness 
so often complained of and commented upon, of the steams issued 
from large colieétions of rich manure. But aétive and volatile as 
they are, there are substances which have power to coerce and re+ 
strain them; to disarm them of their ferocity, and make them calm 
and gentle. The chief of these is pot-ash, or the vegetable fixed 
alkali, that saline substance which Is afford by the incineration of 
plants; that which in the shops is called salt of wormmwood and salt 
of tartar. The union of the septic acid with this alkali, forms the 
ite of pot-ash, the very salt commonly known by the name 
nitre and salt-petre, and from which this acid has almostalways, 

to the great injury of science, borrowed the name of nitrous. It 
is not essential to the present inquiry to determine the controverted 
question, whether pot-ash is a si and elementary substance, or 
whether it is a compound body, formed in the fire during the com- 
dustion of wood. Of all bodies existing where putrefaction goes 
on, this salt has the strongest attraction for the acid of putrefaction. 
Consequently the acid will quit its connection with ail other sub- 
stances, and attach itself to this alkalis The extent to which this 
takes place will determine the quantity of salt-petre produced, and 
the quantity of septic acid neutralized by it, and taken out of cir- 
¢ulation, Pot-aSh then aéts in a beneficial and wholesome manner, 
by repressing and keeping down that fluid which, by rising in va- 
pour, might occasion intermittent fevers, or, according to its degree 
of malignity, others of a more alarming nature, and even pestilence 
itself. It will be found accordingly, that the region of unhealthy 
exhalations of this kind, is that where the substances on the earth 


neutralize this destructive acid either partially or not atall. As . 


far as pot-ash is concerned in this process, it appears that there are 
ome soils and traéts of land in the world, where it is native, or is 
an original material. By absorbing from rains, dews, and putrid 
bodies, all the acidity they can impart, these beds of pot-ash change 
to nitre, which is in many places artificially extracted from the 
earthy matter with which it had been mingled and manufactured 
for use in several parts of Asia. This is the case in certain parts 
of Europe. But where nature has not bestowed a store of pot-ash 
to the earth, that salt is frequently accumulated there from adven- 
titious and secondary causes. Near the settlements of men, pot-ash 
is generally produced by the agency of fire; wherever soap is 
employed to aid common water in rendering nees clean, a 
quantity of alkali is thrown away with those solutions that have 
served the purposes of washing. Perhaps, too, as pot-ash seems to 
be a constituent part of some plants before they ‘are subjected to 
*~ ange of fire, a portion of /3 is extricated by common pu-~ 
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trefaction. From these sources the earth, in the neighbourhood 
of human dwellings, and more especially large cities, becomes of 


tentimes highly nitrous. Where animal and vegetable matter ac- — 


cumulates, something of such a process may be expected to go on. 
This is so much the case, that TourNneForT relates, “ the people 
of some parts of Armenia carefully colleét the dirt of the great 
*“‘ roads which are frequented by caravans of camels, which they 
“* wash, and extra¢t from it considerable quantities of nitre; while 
** the earth of the neighbouring fields yields no nitre.” (Voyage 
au Levant, letter vii.) It would be needless to quote from Lan- 
crsi, that nitre is found in the soil of Rome; from BourGoANNgs, 
the abundance of it around Madrid; and other authorities proving 
the plenty of it in all the villages of Prussia. It is sufficient to 
sax, the universal acid which joins the pot-ash forms nitre, and is 
subservient to the purposes of agriculture and the arts, when on 
the earth; but, as HuxHam seems to have conjectured, (1 Observ. 
on Air, preface, p. xx.) oftentimes excites sad disturbance in the 
animal economy, and kindles up epidemic distempers after its ele- 
vation into the atmosphere. The operation of pot-ash, then, 
whether in the forrn of common ashes, tartar, soap-suds, &c. is 
twofold, rst. It forms salt-petre with septic acid in the earth; and, 
2dly. It consequently fixes the acid so that it can by no means rise 
in pestilential steam and vitiate the air. These facts, taken toge- 
ther, allow a theory to be formed of the effeéts of alkaline ma- 
nures. They attraét the acids of the soils, and, on combining 
with them, assume new qualities. Though they may, and do 
unite with fixed air into carbonates of pot-ash, yet the greater good 
done by manuring with alkalies, is the coriversion of themselves 
to nitrites, by forming connections with the more strong and ac- 
tive septic acid. "Too much of this unneutralized acid does harm 
even in the richest soils: this alkali, by saturating it, will bring them 
to a more productive condition. Where land is bare, and ex- 
hausted of organic matter, alkaline manures are not very profit- 
able: there is no surplusage of acid to overcome, and, consequent- 
ly, no new nutritious material produced by the union of the two 
into nitre.—The general conclusion, from what has been men- 
tioned, is, that, in the street-manure of cities, the door-dirt of 
country-houses, the stable-dung of animals, &c. there is a portion 
of septic acid, which exists in close coherence with pot-ash, or in 
looser connection with some other material. Hence we can ex- 
plain why commog.ashes, and the ashes of lime-kilns, are so service- 
able as fertilize being mixed in the heap with street manure. 
The next veh inquiry is, how the nitre of the soil operates? 


This question resolves itself into parts: 1st. The operation of ni- 
tre upon the soil itself, or the substances put on it for manure; and 
adly. Its efiects upon the constitution and economy of plants. 
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t. Notwithstanding the firm alliance of septic acid and pot-ash, 
there is one substance by which it may be broken. Tus is the 
acid of sulphur, or vitriolic acid, which sometimes occurs naturally 
in the soil, but in modern husbandry is more frequently intro- 
duced in combination with lime, and spread upon the land in the 
form of gypsum. Nitre, it has been said, is composed of septic 
acid and pot-ash; gypsum consists of sulphuric acid and lime. If 
nitre and gypsum meet, then there will be a decomposition of 
both ; the sulphuric acid of the gypsum will quit the lime, to form, 
with the pot-ash of the nitre, a vitriolated tartar; and the septic 
acid of the salt-petre will unite with the lime of the gypsum, into 
calcarious nitre, by the application of plaister of Paris. In such 
circumstances, the principal change wrought is the conversion of 
the septite of pot-ash, into a septite of lime; the septic acid in the 
latter case being more easy of separation and decomposition than in 
the former, and, of course, more favourable to the growth of plants. 
But of this, mention will be more particularly made under the 13th 
article below. The vitriolated tartar, or sulpbite of pot-ash, has 
not any’ fertilizing effect that I know of. Sea-salt is almost al- 
ways mixed with manures, in ter or less quantity ; but as it is 
com of the muriatic acid and soda, and as neither of these in- 
gredients can decompose salt-petre, the two compound salts can 
exist in each other’s neighbourhood, without undergoing decom- 
position on either side. ‘ 2dly. Besides the power already explain- 
ed, by which plants are rendered capable ef decompounding the 
septic acid when applied to them in a dilute form with water, they 
seem to possess a further power of separating this acid from its al- 
kaline basis. There has been considerable diversity of opinions, 
as to the mode in which nitre operated as a manure. The facts 
appear to me reducible to the following heads. 1. The nitre may 
be wholly absorbed by certain plants, as perhaps in tobacco, with- 
out undergoing decomposition. 2. It may be decompour. 4, 
and the pot-ash chiefly be absorbed, as in wormwood. 3. After 
decomposition, the acid itself may perhaps be inhaled, and im- 

corrodigg qualities to the juices of plants, as in Euphorbium, 
Celandine, &c. 4. The septic acid may be resolved into its consti- 
cuent parts, and the septon be retained in large proportion, as in 
cabbages; or, ¢. The septon may be expelled in the form of 
azotic gas, and the oxygene remain as in sorrel, currants, &c. 
In so many ways may the septite of pot-ash operate, and impart the 
whole, or some part only of its ingredients, to the plants on which 
it acts, according to the appetite and disposition of each, deter- 
mining them to retain one part or another, jointly or separately, as 
best suits their living economy in each particular case. Thus, the 
ancient opinion of nitre, as a fertilizing material in manure, is 
confirmed by modern experience and theory. 
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11. Septic acid may exist where there is no pot-ashs or there 

may be more acid than the pot-ash existing in the dung-heap or 
soil can neutralize. In such cases, the common salt, or muriate of 
soda, which is consumed in large quantities, by men and brute 
animals, and which is mingled more or less with beds of manure, 
may ufdergo decomposition, It was stated in the preceding arti- 
cle, that the pot-ash of the nitre restrained its acid, from making 
any coalition with the soda of the sea-salt. But the case will be 
different when no pot-ash is present, for then the alkaline basis 
of the common salt having a stronger attraction for the septic 
than for the muriatic acid, will dissolve its union with the later, 
and form a mote firm connfeétion with the former. Under such 
circumstances, then, sea-salt will be changed to a septite of soda, 
(cubic nitre) and the muriatic acid will be set loose. And, in like 
circumstances, the same neutral salt will be formed from solutions 
of soap made of kelp or barilla. This same principle will be found 
to have an extensive application to all maritime situations, where 
the land is always in some degree unpregnated with particles of sea~ 
salt, elevated by the surf and winds, and borne to some distance 
through the air, or brought upom the land. with the fodder cut up- 
on salt marshes, The septite of soda is more easy of decomposi- 
tion than salt-petre, and might, therefore, seem ta be a preferable 
manure; to some plants it may be so, particularly to such as, by 
their incincration, afford that species of fixed alkali; but as this is 
not the case with the greater part of upland vegetables, the soda 
will be of little or no service, as it is not an article of their food; 
perhaps it is frequently of disservice. If gypsum, strewed upon 
land, meets with cubic nitre, it ought to be decompounded; the 
sulphuric acid of the gypsum uniting with the soda of the other 
compound salt, into a sulphite of soda, (Glauber’s salt) and the 
septic acid combining with the earth of the plaister into a septite of 
lime (calcarious nitre). As to the action of the living economy of 
plants upon cubic nitre, it is the same, mutatis mutandis, with that 
already given in the preceding article, on the manner in which 
prismatic nitre or common éalt-petre is affected. 

12. The discussion of this article will involve a good deal of 
the theory of lime as a fertilizing substance in farming. From 
the greater abundance of lime, or calcarious eatth, in and about 
human dwellings, and on farms, than of pot-ash, soda, and ammo- 
niac, it might be presumed, a priori, that the septite of lime would 
bea very common produétion. This is the fagt. Wherever, in the 
absence of the two alkalies, septic acid or its furnes meet with lime, 
calcarious nitre is formed. Lime is commonly exposed to putrid 
materials or their exhalation’, in three forms; 1. That of quick 
or caustic lime. g@. Of mild or carbonated lime, or lime united 
— fixed air. And, 3. The sulphite of lime, gypsum, or plaister 
of Paris. 
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1. The common form in which lime-stone is found in the large 
strata of the earth, is that of combination with the acid of chars 
coal or fixed air. The lime is obtained from this in its distin@ 
and caustic state, by exposure to a high degree of heat, whereby 
the carbonic acid is driven off in the state of gas. It is then cal- 
led quick-lime, and, in/ that condition, is brought to market, and 
employed ia husbandry.and the arts, Alter having been deprived 
of its fixed air, the lime is always greedy of regaining it. This 
process goes on so certainly, that quick-lime, by being exposed 
to the air, will grow mild again, by absorption of carbonic 
acid. From the avidity with which these two bodies associated, 
in ordinary circumstances, it has been imagined that quick-lime 
acted upon land or manures by promoting putrefaction ; that is, by 
disorganizing animal ahd vegetable substances, and depriving 
them of their fixed air: this may be true in certain circumstances. 
A more common operation of the calcarious eartii, is to neutralize 
the septic acid of the soil or dung-hill, temper its stimulant and 
corroding nature, and, in a junction of two caustic bodies, form 
that mild compound the septite of lime. If the carbonate of lime 
be thrown into a heap of manure, the fixed air will be expelled, 
and the septic acid take its place. Thus calcarious nitre is a 
when quick-lime is employed as a manure upon land impregnated 
with putrefying matter.—Provided there is more lime than the sep- 
tic acid can saturate, the surplusage may re-attract carbonic acid, 
if no stronger one prevents. 

2. If mild lime be added instead of quick-lime, the septic acid 
will, as in the former case, constitute with it calcarious nure; but 
will, in addition to this, cause an extrication of fixed air, which 
appears to act, when applied in a moderate quantity, both as a 
stimulant and nutritive ingredient of plants. But I nwst not di- 
gress by entering into a discussion of the effects of charcoal, its 
oxyd and acid, upon the vegetable economy. 

3. The prodigious effects wrought by the sulphite of lime, or 
plaister of Paris, in many places, are matters of great profit as well 
as surprise to farmers. Specimens of a very pure gypsum have 
been brought to me from one of the western counties of the state 
of New-York. This must, in course of time, become of invalu- 
able importance to that uiterior country, as weil for architecture as 
for agriculture. The manner of its production seems to be this. 
Great quantities of sulphur are found thereabout. This frequently 
¢ombines with clay and iron, into martial pyrites. Many varieties 
of this pyrites are prone to attract oxygene from the atmosphere, 
and when this happened, the sulphur was converted to vitriolic 
(sulphuric) acid, a part of which dissolved the iron, and formed 
green vitriol or copperas, (sulphite of iron); and the rest combined 
with the clay into alum (swflphice of clay.) When these processes 
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went on in the vicinity of great beds of lime-stone (carbonate of 
lime,) the calcarious earth gradually attraéted the sulphuric acid 
from the iron and the clay, and in the course of ages, the strata of 
common lime-stone were converted into the sulphite of lime (gyp- 
sum.) The disengaged fixed air then flew away, while the iron and 
clay turned to ochre. Phenomena analogous to these have proba- 
bly, in some former gras of the world, accornpanied the formation 
of other masses of plaister of Paris. How, now, does such a sul- 
phite of lime operate when employed as a manure? Its operation 
will be modified by the circumstances which accompany its appli- 
cation and modify its power. Gypsum may be decompounded se- 
veral ways. 1. By the nitrite of pot-ash (salt-petre.) 2. By the 
nitrite of soda. And, 3. By the muriate of soda. 4. By the car- 
bonate of pot-ash (mild vegetable alkali.) And, 5. The carbo~ 
nate of soda (mild mineral alkali.) In any of these cases, one or 
other of which is likely to occur when gypsym is employed to 
promote vegetation, it will be generally decompounded. And 
upon this decomposition, it is not unlikely much of its value de- 
pends, in some cases of its application; and ta the same cause may 
its want of success be ascribed, in others, 

1. If the investigation, herein attempted, has any validity in it, 
the septite of pot-ash is a frequent prodyétion in manure. Gyp- 
sum, mingled with such manure, may be expected to undergo de-~ 
composition, by a double elective attraétion: _The pot-ash of the 
nitre attracting, by a stronger affinity, the sulphuric acid of the 
plaister of Paris, and forming a sulphite of pot-ash (vitriolated 
tartar,), and the disengaged septic acid joining the lime, and con- 
stituting a septite of lime (czicarious nitre.). This latter substance 
seems, in this case, to be the fertilizing ingredieny. 2. If gyp- 
sum is sprinkled on a soil abounding with the septite of soda (cu- 
bic nitre,) it ought to be decompounded; and while the sulphuric 
acid joins the alkali, and forms a sulphite of soda, (Glauber’s salt,) 
the septic acid constitutes, with the calcarious earth, a septite of 
lime. In this case too, calcarious nitre seems to be the active 
ingredient of the manure. 3. When the plaister is applied to a 
soil impregnated with commoa salt (muriate of soda,) a double 
decomposition may happen; the sulphuric acid forming with soda 
a Glauber’s salt, and the muriatic acid making with the lime a 
muriate of lime. As neither of these substances is remarkable 
for promoting the growth of vegetables, the reason is plain, where- 
fore gypsum so often fails to fertilize land, in the neighbourhood 
of the ocean, or in any place where it can be decompounded by 
particles of sea-salt. But even on some farms in the state'of New- 
York, bordering upon the salt water, gypsum will sometimes pro- 
duce considerable effeéts; and these will depend, in some degree, 
upon the force and dire¢tion of the winds, bringing more or less 
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of the saline spray of the Atlantic along with them, and on 
the employment of salt-fodder on the farms. 4 and 5. When- 
ever the carbonates of pot-ash aad soda are applied to gypsum, 
its sulphuric acid may combine with them into vitriolated tartar 
and Glauber’s salt, then while part of their carbonic acid con- 
verts the basis of the plaister into a carbonate of lime, (mild 
calcarious earth,) the rest may mingle with water and other sur- 
rounding bodies, and contribute in those forms to nourish ve- 
getables. 

These rules, here investigated, will strictly apply to pure gyp- 
sum only. Under that name, a considerable variety of the sul- 


phites of lime are brought to market and sold. Those varieties, © 


I believe, are not merely such as result from the fibrous, Jamel- 
lated, or amorphous structure of the gypseous material. They 
differ from each other further. 1. In the degree of purity: and, 
2. In the force of chemical attraction, binding the ingredients tu- 
gether. In respect to the latter particular, there is something not 
wholly understood in the composition of gypsum; for though it 


* can be tolerably well analyzed, there is a somewhat in the texture 


of some sorts of it, that cannot be perfectly arrived at or imitated 
by synthesis. The very cunsiderable variety in the purity and 
cohesiveness of plaister of Paris is, no doubt, another cause of un- 
Certainty in its operation, and of perplexity in theorizing upon it. 
And to this jointly, with the substances enumerated before, as ca- 
ones of decomposing it, may be ascribed much of that irregu- 
rity approaching, as some term it, to something like whim or ca- 
price, for which this manure is so remarkable. Septic and car- 
bonic acids cannot decompound gypsum. It there is no alkali in 
the soil, I see not how it cam be decompounded at all in manure. 
Perhaps it can answer a valuable purpose without decomposition. 
It may be so, though I question it very much. The formation of 
calcarious nitre seems to be the thing which chara¢terizes the de- 
composition of gypsum, in cases where particularly the most benefit 
has been derived from it; and this corresponds with the great fertility 
imparted to land, by the same thing, in old walis, rubbish, &c. 
13. If there be neither pot-ash, nor soda, nor lime, to lessen the 
vehemence and repress the activity of the septic acid and its va- 
pours, the volatile alkali is the substance having the next degree 
of attractive force forthem. The general opinion of philosophers, 
that amimoniac was the common and almost universal result of the 
putrefactive process, I believe to be a misconception. If it is 
such a common produét of corruption as it has been alledged to 
be, it is very strange it should be so difficult of detection. No 
one will deny that it may he formed during the decay of organized 
matter; but this seems to be rather an unfrequent occurrence. 
Whenever volatile alkali meets with septic acid in the earth, which 
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I believe to be a very rare event, there wiil be a formation of 
hitrous ammoniac. The virtues of this as a manure have not been 
investigated that I know, further than respects the operation of 
soot, which contains it; and on this poiat more precise inforrnation 
js wanted than I am possessed of. From its easy decomposition 
the septite of ammoniac would seem to be a very operative ingre- 
dicnt in manure. 

14. Septic acid has an attraction for clay. This, however, is 
so weak, that the presence of any of the substances already eny- 
merated will prevent the connection, or dissolve it if made. In 
soils, therefore, where neither pot-ash, soda, lime nor ammoniac 
exists, nitrous allum may be formed, and contribute something to 
the productiveness of land. 

15. The union of the acid of putrefaétion with oily substances 
includes both the case of the rejected water of wash-houses, and 
the corruption of organized bodies. The greasy part of soap, the 
adipose matter of carcases, the oily substance of certain seeds, &c. 
are all capable of being changed into new forms by the operation 
of septic acid. By this they seem to be modified in such a way as 
to afford healthy aliment to many sorts of vegetables. 

Such are the methods by which this aétive and abundant pro- 
duct of corrdption is overcome and kept within tolerable compass. 
Some substances only neutralize it; others again rend it asunder, 
and dissever element from element. But the processes I have ex- 
hibited, though they are the principal which agriculture furnishes, 
are not the whole which nature has provided for the destruction of 
septic acid; for it aéts with more eagerness upon other bodies, and 
on a greater variety of them than other acids, chiefly on account 
of its being of more easy decomposition. The dissolution of sil- 
ver, the explosion of gun-powder, the deflagration of nitre, are 
all of them processes of a similar kind. As the quantity produced 
is prodigious, so the means of destroying it are adequate, and, 
upon the whole, well adjusted. 

On this occasion, I wish to avoid the censure of ascribing too 
much to one principle or thing. I would not.be understood as 
giving an entire theory of manures: all that is iatended is to bring 
to view, and to interpret the history of septon, and its compounds, 
in some of their relations to physic and farming. Nor would [ 
incur the charge of saying these things.are the only pabula planta- 
rum. Partial views in abundance are already before the public, in 
favour of attenuated earth, water, bydrogene, carbone, &c. I 
believe all these have their effect. But, as they have each been 
treated of more particularly than the septic substances have, i 
merely undertook the statement of the subjed., as far as these latter 
were concerned, im such a manner as appeared to me to be just. 
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The acid properties of some manures, and the alkaline or ab- 
sorbent nature of others, highly deserve the consideration of agri- 
culturists. Without an attention to the aftion of the former of 
these upon the latter, the formation of manures, and their opera- 
tion upon plants, cannot be understood. These might easily be 
reduced to a small table, and their affinities traced. 


Acids commonly present in manures, -Alkalies very frequent in manures. 


Septic, or nitric acid. Pot-ash, or vegetable fixed alka- 
Carbonic acid, or fixed air, both li, very common. 

very common. Soda, or mineral alkali. 
Sulphuric acid, sometimes. Ammoniac, or volatile alkali, 
Muriatic acid, very frequent in now and then. 

the neighbourhood of the Lime, or calcarious earth, very 

ocean, and abounding on common indeed. 

farms where much salt fod- Magnesia, sometimes. 

der is consumed. Clay, almost always. 


Phosphoric acid, not unfre- 
quently evolved during ani- 
nial decomposition, 


But to return to the subjeét of sickiy air: As the vapour issu- 
ing from futrid substances is occasionally of an acid nature, the 
alkalies will, under all possible circumstances, unite with it, 
and neuttalize it. This is a composition of septon with oxygene, 
which, according to abundance of experiments, torm the efflavium 
of high animal putrefaction. This vapour has been called Aasrid, 
and supposed to act as a ferment in corrupting the fluids, &c. of the 
living body. Such an opinion, besides being a violation of ail 
sound reasoning, is entirely contradicted and refuted by the expe- 
riments made long ago by ArExaNnDER in Scotland, and now 
lately by BruGNaTecct in Italy: whence it is proved, that both 
water and air, tainted with futrid efluvia, not only do not pro- 
mote putrefaétion like atmospherical air and common water, but ac- 
quire therefrom a power of retarding and resisting the corruption of 
dead animal substances, in an eminent degree. In such atmospheres, 
so little favourable to the putrefaction of substances, do pestilen- 
tial, malignant, endemic and epidemic disorders prevail. But the 
unwholesome exhalations do not aét by promoting directly a purree 


Sadtive fermentation in the body, but by morbid or excessive stimu- 


lation, causing inordinate or violent excitement, and thus induc- 
ing disease and death. ' 

In these modes does it appear, that the volatility of acid ex- 
halations is repressed, and their causticity blunted by the more 
Fol. I. No. 1. H 
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fixed and wor 24 neutralizing qualities of the alkalies; that, in 


proportion to the nature of the compounds formed by the union 
of these with each other, or with yet other substances, will the 
products be various, and impregnate the soil accordingly; and 
from the composition and charatter of these, will the land, ina 
good degree, derive its productiveness or sterility, and the climate 
no inconsiderable share of its salubrity or unwholesomeness. 


New-York, Fuly 1, 1797. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 











[ Recommended to all who have read the Treatises on Epidemical 
Diseases written by Doétor SypENHAM.] 


Defor Moxton’s Summary of the History of the continued Fever in 
England, from 1658 to 1691; being the Appendix to the second Ex- 
ercise of his Tlupeloroysa, f- 435 ty seq.— Translated from the 
original Latin for the Medical Repository. 


SHALL begin from the year 1658, an ara I well remember, 

when this fever, both in its spurious and simple form, pre- 
vailed throughout all England, particularly in the autumnal months; 
as our celebrated Willis has testified in his treatise of fever, for- 
merly pudlished. Oliver Cromwell, who at that time was pro- 
tector of England, and my revered father, a very experienced 
physician, both died that year, of this fever, about the beginning 
of September, when it arrived to its height: the synocha, in 
both cases, as the powers of nature gave out, turning to synochus, 
with delirium, spasms, and other symptoms of high malignity. 
And even then, after I had beheld my mother, breathers and sis- 
ters, the men-servants, the maid-servants, the nurses, and every 
body within the house, and almost every person in the same and 
the neighbouring parishes, infected and laying sick with this poi- 
son, I remember well, and I have reason to remember it, that [ 
myself was taken ill of the same distemper, and after a narrow es- 
cape from death, on the first attack, I was three months slowly 
recovering; the continued fever, with which I was first affeéted, 
turning into a guotidian, and then into a tertian intermittent, after 
the poison had been subdued by a long-continued and repeated 
expansion of the spirits. At this time, almost the whole of this 
island (Great-Britain,) especially in the autumnal months, resem- 
bled an hospital; and, in some places, such was the amount of 
sickness, that there was not well persons enough to take care of 
the sick. It is, however, very certain, that this fever, though so 
extensively epidemic, was less fatal than the pestilential or malig- 
nant fever commonly is, because it arose from a milder poison. 
Whence it came to pass, either by the ar i power of the spi- 
rits, or the assistance, such as it was, afforded by art, (for. as yet 
the efficacy of the bark, in overcoming the power of this poison, 
had never been proved among us, at least,) a great many recovered 
from the distemper, though slowly. But you might see, almost 
every where, persons, after the sixth or seventh exacerbation, 
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(where nature had been forced, at last, to yield to the increased vi- 
olence of the poison,) having no more fits and remissions, nor any 
trace of them, seized with malignant continual fever, accompanied 
with horrid spasms and delirium, carried off in the seventeenth or 
twentieth day of the disease. Others were, as it were, prematurely 
cut off, by a diarrhea and vomiting, or pains like those of Alewrisy, 
feripneumony or colic; or, worn down and exhausted by some more 
violent symptom of the sfurtows synocha, died on the seventh, ninth, 
or eleventh day of the distenape?. Besides, of those who escaped 
from the diseases, almost all that I knew of, passed the winter in 
the sickly way; for even during the coldest weather, quartan, ter- 
tian, and quotidian intermittents, arising from a more moderate 
quantity of the same poison, were almost as epidemic as continued 
and remittent fevers had been in the fall. Nor, indeed, during 
the prevalence of the frost, did these synochas‘ entirely leave us, 
but though they were not epidemic, as the preceding autumn, they 
every where appeared sporadically, during the next spring and 
summer, until the month of August. From this time, and the 
whole course of the autumnal months, they on all sides increased, 
and became epidemic again. And thus I observed this fever to be 
very general under the forms of a simple and proper synocha, and 
under a quotidian and tertian type, and during the fall, to be more 
or less epidemic, until the year 1664; during which period, it was 
fatal toa great many, notwithstanding the dogmatic and exquisite 
method of treatment which then prevailed; the efficacy of this 
Peruvian antidote, in destroying this poisonous ferment, being yet 
unknown to the common herd of prescribers, 

At the beginning of the autumn of the year 1664, this fever had 
nearly disappeared; and almost all acute diseases had suddeniy 
vanished; and the constitution of the season became very whole- 
some. But on the return of spring, after an uncommonly severe 
winter, and a comet in the Heavens, the fore-runner, as it were, 
of this calamity, the poison gathering fresh strength, and increas- 
ing prodigiously, unexpectedly changed this synocha to a most 
dreadful and destructive plague, which, spreading epidemically, kil- 
led, in the duration of one year, more than forty thousand persons. 
Yet, during the rage of this plague, vestiges of the synocha were 
not wanting; for as many as escaped from the plague, either by 
the efforts of nature or the aid of art, and began to exhibit buboes, 
parotides and carbuncles, or other monuments and trophies of 
victory over the enemy, experienced in themselves, as if by a 
milder operation of the poison, or greater vigour of spirits, every 
day, or every other day, exacerbations and remissions of these 
symptoms, alternating with each other, at stated hours Whence, 
I think the medical faculty of Naples are not justly chargeable 
with rashness, (as Badi relates, Anastas. lib.-i. chap. 20,) in hav- 
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ing ordered the Peruvian bark to be prescribed in the cure of 
plague; and it may contribute a great deal to destroy this poison, 
(when of a milder sort) and afterwards hasten the cire. 

Moreover, this dismal piague, disappearing about the beginning 
of the year 1666, the synocha fever, occasioned by a milder poison, 
began to shew itself, attended with paintul and dysenteric flux. 
From the beginning of August, it spread and grew worse and 
worse, througa all the autumnal months. I[ was infected by it my- 
self, as I caught the distemper from incautiously examining a dy- 
senterio stool, and, with dithculty, recovered from it: and so vio- 
lently and epidemically did this malady prevail in London, that the 
next fall I had another attack of the disorder, induced by a similar 
accident. But, during its height, in the months of September and 
Oétober, at which times the simple synocha ordinarily prevailed, 
there was scarcely any other disorder to be seen. Almost the 
whole city was down with it, and every week, from 300 to 400 
and 500, were carried off by fluxes and gripes, and the other dread- 
ful symptoms of excruciating dysentery, or colliquative diarrhea, 
on or about the 14th, 17th, or 2oth days of their illness, accompani- 
ed with unquenchable thirst, white or black aphtha, quick pulse, 
delirium, and other tokens of the epidemic fever. Many, how- 
ever, after tht looseness and griping, and other symptoms of dysen- 
tery had been suppvessed, by the plentiful use of opiates and astrin- 
gents, nevertheless languished and lingered along, until emaciated 
and burned up almost, they fell into a fatal hectic. I remember 
others who were preserved (the virulence being critically expel- 
led by the salivary duéts) by the appearance of aphtha, and pro- 
fuse salivation, (which trequently coms on at the crisis of the 
synocha.) Then, again, the poison, taking on itself the form of 
an epidemic dysentery, spontaneously attacked the intestines with 
the violence of colocynth, or any other cathartic; excited in them 
perpetually horrid and vellicating spasms, and causing a copious 
effusion of colliquated and poisonous serum through their glan- 
dular membrane, induced a considerable exhaustion of strength, but 
not so great but that nature, alter stated or uncertain periods, espe- 
cially in the beginning of the disease, wouid recruit alittle, collect 
force, make a stand, and sometimes gain a victory. This was 
very easy to be observed; for a remission and exacerbation of the 
gripings, looseness, and other tormenting sympioms, were plainly 
observed to return duly on every other day. During the remis- 
sion, all the excruciating symptoms were sometimes sponianeously 
mitigated; but, on the return of the fit, they were not to be re- 
strained by the powers of opiates themselves. Whence I clearly 
discerned, that the dysentery was but g symptom, and that the fe- 
ver, (howsoever it might, by reason of the suppression of external 
heat, by the griping and jooseness, conceal itseil trom the observer,) 
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even of the true synocha type, was the primary disease, and arose 


expeéted return of the dysenteric symptoms; and becoming ema- 
ciated, with a quick pulse, hectic heat, and other tokens of a poi- 
sonous taint lurking in the constitution, at last expired in a state of 
quietness and costiveness of the bowels. Judging from the alter- 
nating exacerbation and remission of the griping and flux, (which 
I had long ago often known in some form or other to accompany 
this disease, at least in its beginning,) rather than from the feverish 
heat, which, in proportion to the troublesome symptoms, I found 
to be, in some degree, unequal, but always low and moderate; in 
such cases, I determined to try the powers of the Peruvian bark, 
mixed with laudanum. Nor was this rashly done, since, however 
prone the bark may be to purge, by irritating the tender intestines by 
its bitterness; yet, when mixed and obtunded by laudanum, which 
stops the running off of the juices, and blunts and stupifies the 
exquisite feelings of the guts, it may be reckoned a proper remedy 
to all, and compose the flux and griping, as well as the fever, by sub- 
duing the colliquative poisonous ferment. I first experienced the 
efficacy of this most celebrated febrifuge in dysentery, ina patient 
living in Long-lane, who laboured under a tertian dysentery; for 
some cases of this sort occurred to me in practice, where gripings 
and a slimy bloody flux returned every third day, at a stated 
hour, notwithstanding the most diligent exhibition of opiates; 
while, in the intervals, these cruel symptoms were mitigated by 
administering a small dose of laudanum, or oftentimes of their 


from amore mild poison, operating in this instance like a cathare om 
tic. And, at last, relying firmly = this observation, I under- “ 
took a new method of treatment. Before this, I had been engaged we 
with the rest of the medical pra¢tisers, in vain attempts to over- dr 
come the disease, by rhubarb, tae Ms opiates, and astringents ad 
externally exhibited, as well as by anodyne clysters, fomentations, fr 
and other things of high name, and warmly recommended by au- P 
thors for the cure of dysentery; while, during all my efforts to al- . 
lay their wretched symptoms, the poisonous ferment was lurking fr 
within the body. in addition to opiates and astringents, which g! 
merely regard the dysenteric symptoms, I determined to employ S 
some more pu ‘ul febrifuge, (if I could find such an one) which, T 
by destroying the poisonous ferment of the fever, and the cause of : 
the looseness, would, at once, be capable of removing the fever, u 
stopping the flux, and, of course, allaying the gripings. Ang my 7 
mind was the more inclined to this opinion, because I had often . 
observed the miserable patients, notwithstanding the most antidy- k 
senteric remedies, exhausted with these most severe symptoms, ‘ 
until at last they died upon the close-stool; while others, driven, I 
by many astringents and opiates, to delirium and fainting, and . 
made drunk rather than well by them, frequently suffered an un- } 
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own accord, Seizing, therefore, the first opportunities of a remis- 
sion of the symptoms, I ordered, without delay, a drachm of bark 
with a grain of London laudanum, to be taken in the form of a 
draught, and repeated every fourth hour, until six doses had been 
administered. What was the consequence? So far was the bark 
from irritating the intestines by its bitterness, that I immediately 
peers they were more effectually composed and appeased by 
audanum mixed with the bark, than joined tu astringents; for, 
from the exhibition of the fifth or sixth draught, the flux and 
griping, together with the fever and other accompanying symptoms, 
entirely went off, and never returned at the accustomed periods. 
This observation encouraged me to try the powers of this sovereign 
remedy in guotidian dysenteries, as often, and as long as they took 
upon themselves the synocha type, though, with some irregularity, 
in the exarcerbation and remission of symptoms, and they were 
not of the malignant kind. Nor did the event disappoint my ex- 
pectation: and I have no doubt, that every epidemic flux, and 
every looseness, connected with fever, even camp fevers, accom- 
panied, as they generally are, with similar symptoms, to wit, the 
spurious synochas, might be much more certainly cured in this 


short way, than by the formidable apparatus of rhubarb, myroba- . 


dans, astringents, and ofiates, which have hitherto made up the 
treatment of these kinds of diseases. But of these things I shall speak 
more at large, in my fifth Essay on coéliguative fevers. At present 
I only mention them, that I may shew, that the dysentery and grip- 
ing diarrhea, which lasted near seven years, and renewing its vio- 
lence here in London, raged epidemically almost over the whole 
country, from the year 1666, to 1672, arose from a true synocha, 
which I denominate a spurious synocha, because it was connected 
with a more violent colliquation of the juices, and their excretion 
by the intestines. And, indeed, it was a favourite wish of mine, 
that from the true and genuine idea of this disease thus formed, 
more certain indications of cure should be thencetorward derived ; 
so that the cam flux and dysentery, or any other epidemic, should 
be designated by the proper name of sfuriows and colliquative 
synocha. 

As the genuine synocha, from the year 1665, (when, from the 
working “P of the poison to its height, the plague broke out,) dis- 
appeared for almost two years, and did not return, as before, with 
the return of warm weather; in like manner, this surious and col- 
liquative synocha, called by the name of the grifing dysentery and 
feux, which succeeded the plague, and returning every autumn, 
continued to exercise its virulence, far and near, in these parts, did 
at last entirely cease. But it was succeeded by the epidemic measles, 
which, like a milder plague, sparing neither age nor sex, prevailed 
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with such mortality in London, in the fall of 1672, that there died 
about three hundred a week of it. But these never afterwarde 
existed with so great a degree of virulence. In what degree how- 
ever, this same pestilential and epidemic morbillous fever, atter arriv- 
ing to its height (that is, where the event was to be fortunate,) re- 
sembled the synocha form of fever, and how excellently the Peru- 
vian bark succeeded in the cure of it, will be 2fterwards related in 
its proper place; to wit, in the second chapter of my third essay, 
where I shall professedly treat of the measles and scarlet fever. 
Toward the close of winter, this morbillous constitution began 
to decline, after a duration of six months, and at length entirely 
ceased, leaving the febrile poison, in 1673, considerably more mild 
and moderate, as it still continues to be. Whence it happens, that 
the fever which hitherto raged annually from the month of August 
to the winter selstice, no longer put on the appearance of griping 
diarrheea or dysentery, nor was accompanied with any other more 
violent symptom; but for twenty years wore the same appearance as 
it did before the breaking out of the piague of 1665 and 1666: and 
it is not improbable it will continue to observe that type, until, by 
some fatal plague, the poisonous ferment shall be changed, and 
exalted toa more deleterious degree of virulence. I confess indeed, 
that in some years, from a milder degree of the poison, particularly 
from 1677 to 1682, that quotidian intermittents, tertians and quar- 
tans, were nearly as epidemicas the synochas; and that, in later years, 
particularly during the height of the constitution, in the months 
of September and Oétober, the very synochas, from a more ir- 
ritating degree of the poison than usual, were sometimes attended 
with some more violent symptom, which did not only take on the 
form of a periodical fiux and dysentery, but also of cholera morbus, ex 
cessive vomiting, flying rheumatism, fleurisy, colic pains of the stomach 
and intestines, or of some other very acute disease; and that these 
syuochas, when not seasonably and properly treated, often, from an 
increase of the poison, degenerated into malignant and fatal fevers; 
and even sometimes, by reason of an unusually deleterious degree 
of the poison, indicated malignancy from the beginning, being of 
the fAurfle or petechial kind, and distinguished by a morbillous 
eruption, watery blisters scattered over the neck and breast, paro- 
tides, buboes, carbuacles, and other malignant symptoms. But 
all these fevers, whether spurious, synochas, or malignant, were 
also sforadic, and did not spread by contagion, as in the pestilential 
constitution. The only epidemic fever which I have observed 
regularly to return every fail, for twenty years past, was the simple 
synocha, which always yielded to the bark when seasonably adminis- 
tered. Nor did the epidemic constitution or influence of small- 
pox, erysipelas, scarlet fever, rheumatism, sore-throat, pleurisy, 
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ér any other, which prevailed at any season of the year, make so 
considerable a change in the autumnal poison, that the epidemic 
fever proceeding from it, changed at all its usual type in such a 
course of years, or went through its stages after a mew and varied 


manner, 
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IT is matter of equal curiosity and instruction to observe the 

varied shapes and degrees, under which Doétor Morton has so 

acutely detected the operation of a single noxious principle. Equal ae 
sagacity and diligence of observation would often certainly lead to ae 

the same result. The history of diseases in our own country, for ir 

some years past, furnishes so many circumstances of a correspon 

dent aspeét, that no person can avoid being struck with the re- 

semblance. 

By this attention to the extensive operation of a single morbid 

. power; we not only enlarge our acquaintance with the nature, 

origin, and causes of diseases, but receive important lessons con~ 

' cerning the prevention and treatment of them. Instead of wan- like 

dering to foreign countries to trace the source of contagion, or : 
multiplying morbid causes without end, we discover the materials A 

of mischiet growing up and acquiring malignity uoder our own 1 

eyes; and we learn to acquiesce in the simplicity of nature, and 

“ to distinguish when she has established a real difference. ; 

tis probable; if medical history were sufficiently ample and 

duthentic to enable us to compare the phenomena of diseases, as 

they have existed in all ages and countries, we should find much 

more ground for the same inferences, which arise from this remark. 

able chapter of Doctor Moxton’s work. 
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ARTICLE IV. 








REMARKS ON THE CHOLERA, OR BILIOUS 
DIARRHCEA OF INFANTS. 


By Epwarp Mirtier, M.D. 


HE Cholera of infants forms one branch of a large stock of 
diseases, as much distinguished for the universality of their 
appearance, as for the diversifted charaéter they occasionally as- 
sume. Another form of them, more familiarly recognized by the 
public, is that of remittent and intermittent fevers. On account 
of circumstances, which every body is acquainted with, they have 
attracted, for several years past, much more attention than usual, 
Views of the subjeét, more comprehensive and accurate, have 
enlarged the number of them, .by bringing back to their proper 
station many diseases, formerly so much disguised in external ap- 
pearances, as to conceal the faét of their radical relation. And it 
will not be surprising, if this simplification should be carried much 
farther; nor if our successors should groupe together a still larger 
assemblage of diseases; and demonstrate their origin from one 
common cause. 

Notices of the cholera of infants are to be found in almost all 
the writers, who record the annual epidemics of summer and au- 
tumn, in sickly countries. Cleghorn, in his account of the dis- 
eases-of Minorca, describes it exaétly as it appears in the United 
States, invading children some weeks sooner in the season than 
similar affections are discovered in adults; which he properly 
ascribes to their greater excitability, and to the remarkable tender- 
ness of the alimentary canal in the infantile system. 

The importance of the subject now undertaken, is admitted by 
every physiciaa. For, notwithstanding the nature of the disease 
is, at present, well understood, and the treatment greatly improved, 
it still continues, particularly in the southern and middle states, to 
destroy multitudes of infants, and even, in more favourable cases, 
to prove, in a high degree, obstinate and distressing. 

An interesting account of the cholera of infants, by Dr. Rush, 
has been many years before the public.* His description of it is 
so accurate, tha‘, after much attention to the disease, I am unable 
to add any thing which, in that respect, deserves to be considered 
important. His account of the nature and causes of this complaint, 


* Medical Inquiries and Obfervatians, vol. i. pe 112s 
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pf the relation it bears to some others, and of the mistakes that have 
prevailed on this point, is so just, that it has been commonly adopted. 
The mode of treatment he recommends is very judicious, and has 
been generally received. But, as this valuable book is in the hands 
of almost all our medical practitioners, it would be an abuse of their 
time to repeat these things here. I shail not, therefore, attempt 
4o give any history of the disease, nor propose any general plan 
of treatment, or any minute detail of remedies. My observations 
will be confined to a few detached points, which have appeared 
to me to be important; and they will be often so irregular, and 
desultory, that this paper can be considered, at most, only as a 
brief supplement to former essays on the same subject. 

The physicians of the United States seem generally to concur in 
opinion, that a retreat from an unhealthy situation, and particu- 
larly a change from the air of cities to some salutary part of the 
adjacent country, is one of the best means both to prevent and 
cure this disease. The evidence in favour of this opinion is such, 
that we shall take it for granted, and only propose the applica- 
tion of the treatment we have in view, in cases where the change 
of air cannot be obtained. 

It is well known, that the situations and circumstances of a large 
proportion of the community are such, as necessarily to fix them in 
the spot where they happen to reside. In this case, the best ex- 
ertions must be made that the nature of the affair will admit. 

As the first indication that presents jtself, in the treatment of 
this disease, is to discharge the stomach and intestines of their 
acrid and offensive contents, great difficulty often occurs in the 
outset, as to the choice of the means to effeét this purpose. When 
the stomach is excited into action sq inverted, convulsive and vi- 
olent, the administration of emetics will be often thought hazard- 
ous. And if a thorough evacuation of the offending matter 
shall appear to have been already accomplished by spontaneous 
vomiting, or if the disease shall have invaded with great violence, 
and already have produced great prostration of strength, feebleness 
of pulse, and a receding of heat from the extremities, an emetic 
would certainly be improper and unsafe. The violent action of 
the stomach should always be suffered to subside before such a 
remedy as this can be attempted with propriety. 

But however mischievous the rash interposition of this remedy 
may often prove, the maxim that vomiting should never be em- 
ployed to relieve vomiting, has been sometimes maintained in a 
sense far too general and unqualified. Mild emetics, which soon 
cease to operate, will often leave the stomach stronger than before. 
This is attributed, by Dr. Darwin, to the accumulation of excita- 
bility during the stomach’s inverted aétion.® It may also, per- 


* Zeonomia, vol. ii. p. 57+ 
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haps, be in part ascribed to the difference in the modes of adtion, 
which take place in spontaneous and in artificial vomiting. 

To relieve, however, any doubt on this subject, whenever the 
state of the stomach and intestines is found to require evacua- 
tion, a more safe and unequivocal means of effecting the purpose, 
it is conceived, may be found in the use of calomel, accommo- 
dated in its dose to the age of the patient, and to other circum- 
stances. And as long as mere evacuation can be requisite or ad- 
missible, this medicine, uncombined, will prove efficacious, 
gentle and safe. As soon as the profuseness or sufficiency of the 
discharges, or symptoms of debility, admonish to support the 
strength, the addition of opium to the calomel, in suitable quan- 
tity to compose the stomach and bowels, forms, in my judgment, 
one of the most powerful remedies ever employed in this disease. 

To recommend the trial of mercury, alone or combined with 
opium, as different states and exigencies of this disorder may res 
quire, is one of the principal objects of this paper. A case of in- 
tantile cholera, very violent and protracted, attended with dysen- 
teric symptoms, first induced me to make trial of this remedy, 
according to Dr. Clark’s plan of treating chronic dysentery.* 
It succeeded so completely, that I soon extended the use of it 
to the bilious diarrhoea of children; and here it answered as hap: 
pily as before. Some of my medical friends have since made 
trial of it, and, they assure me, with singular advantage. . If with 
others the same benefit should result, it will certainly not be thought 
unworthy of being recommended to the public; and, if future 
experience should find me too sanguine in my estimation of this 
medicine, this brief paper will, at most, add but little to the mass 
of hasty and injudicious encomiums bestowed on favourite reme+ 
dies. 4 

As to the dose of this medicine, or the interval of repetition, 
it is difficult to speak with precision, considering the variety of 
circumstances which must always determine questions of that sort. 
Tt will, perhaps, convey an idea, sufficiently explicit, of the mode 
of exhibiting this remedy, to cbserve, that from an eighth part of 
2 grain to one grain of calomel, combined with a portion of opium, 
from a twentieth part of a grain to halfa grain, repeated every 2d, 
4th, 6th, or 8th hour, will comprize nearly all the range of variety 
necessary in the treatment of this disease, m order to accommodate 
the medicine to all the circumstances of age, constitution, and 
habits, as well as the endless ditferences in the state and degree of 
the complaint, in the concourse and succession of symptoms, &c + 


* Difeafes of Hot Climates. 

+ To be more particular—a child about two years old may take a pill com. 
pofed ef one-fixth part of a grain of opium, and one-third part of a grain of 
eslomel, every 2d, gth, or 6:h hour, or fometimes oftener, according to the 
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It will scarcely be necessary heré to observe, that not only the 
relative quantities of these ingredients require to be continualiy 
varied in order to meet the ever-varying circumstances above- 
mentioned, but that frequently one or the other article should bé 
entirely omitted, accordingly as evacuation or astriction of the 
alimentary canal, or greater or less degrees of either, may be held 
in view. 

The form of pill was commonly preferred, in prescribing this 
medicine, If the child was too young to swallow an entire pill, 
it was direéted to be broken into small fragments, and given in 
any pleasant vehicle, liquid enough to be readily taken without 
adhering to the mouth, and of sutlicient consistence to entangle 
the 1 pieces of the pill. When it was necessary to depart from 
this mode, the addition of a Jittle white sugar, and of a smali 
portion of some aromatic, easily formed powders of 2 convenient 
size. 

The following advantages seem to attend the use of this medi- 
cine. 

t. The facility of exhibition. Neither article, when properly 
enveloped, is nauseating—the smallness of the bulk, and the agree- 
able form into which it nay be reduced, remove every difficulty. 
The trouble of giving unpalatable remedies to children is expe- 
rienced every day; and the trouble increases with the bulk. Im- 
pressions on the senses frequently affeét the stomach, especially 
when enfeebled by disease; hence a disagrecable taste or sme'l will 

sometimes so instantaneously produce the rejection of an ticle 
attempted to be swallowed. 

2. The difficulty of dislodging it from the stomach by the ut- 
most violence of vomiting. The great specific gravity of the calo- 
mel seems to favour the retention of the opium, as well as of itself, 
on the stomach. 

3. By this combination, much more of each ingredient, active 
and powerful as they always are, can be safely and advantageously 
given, than in a separate state. They evidently correét, re: gulate, 
and soften the powers of one another. 

4- It is calculated to obviate the most fatal tendencies of the 
fisease. When a fatal termination takes place at any other than 
a very early period, there is ground to conjecture that effusion in 
the head, or destruction of the organization of the stomach or 
bowels, commonly takes place. The symptoms of determination to 
the head render the former probable; and the inflas.:matory, dysea- 
feric, and gangrenous appearances leave httle doubt of the latter. 


argency of the fymptoms. If much evacuation be withed, the above quantity 
of calomel is too fmal! ; if much aftridfiom be de fired, wad the inteftines be very 
irtitable, it will be too larges And fo alo, vice verfa, with refpe& to the 
opium. 
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That mercury is well adapted to prevent consequences such as 
these, will be readily agreed. 

5. Calomel, combined with opium, and especially when exhi- 
bited in small doses, excites a strong absorbent alion, with respect 
to the fluids poured into the stomach and intestines, Most of the 
metallic salts possess more or less of the same power, The 
of absorption effected by the combination of calomel and opium 
will probably be in proportion to the quantity and completeness of 
the evacuations previously made by the calomel alone, or other eva- 
cuant means; as absorptions in general are increased by inanition. 

It will be difficult, we conceive, to appreciate the virtues of 
calomel in the cholera of children, unless we hold in constant view 
the quantity, vitiation, and acrimony of the contents of the stomach 
and bowels. When the intestines are so enfeebled and diseased, 
a diarrhoea may be present for many days, even for weeks; and yet 
excrementitious matters may collect and remain in such quantity 
as to produce the greatest mischief by their putridity and excessive 
stimulation. In what manner shall we venture to expel this 
matter? Physicians generally agree, that calomel, though com- 
monly safe and gentle in operation, is the most penetrating, 
detersive, and effectual of all the means employed to cleanse the 
intestinal canal; that it dislodges substances not to be moved by 
other purgatives; and often discharges more bilious and other acrid 
matter of every description at one, than other cathartics at several 
evacuations. It results then from all this, that in calomel alone, 
we possess an excellent evacuant in the diseases denominated 
bilious; and that in calomel, joined to opium, we have a medicing 
of still higher value. 

Cases may, perhaps, occur, of such irritability, in the alimeatary 
canal, that no portion of calomel can be borne, even in connec- 
tion with opium. Such cases, indeed, we have not yet met with; 
but supposing them to happen, we should advise, without hesita- 
tion, the external application of merctry. 

Upon the whole, we think ourselves warranted in ascribing a 
superior efficacy to the a¢tion of mercury and opiem, in the cholera 
of children. The common mode of treatment appears compara- 
tively superficial and palliative; and, of consequence, the effects of 
it are transient; while mercury, penetrating to the inmost recesses 
of the disease, and disarming it of all malignity, effe¢tuates a cure, 
at once radical, durable, and complete. Opiates alone, so gene- 
rally used, and so much confided in, afford only a short-lived, de- 
lusive repose in this tumult of the system. 

If it were necessary to fortify, by authorities, the mode of treat- 
ment here proposed, it would be sufficient to mention the names of 
Doétor Cleghorn* and Dogtor Clark,} who place a principal reli- 


© Difeafes of Minorca. + Difeafes of Hot Climates. 
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ance on a combination of calomel and opium, in the worst forms 
of dysentery. Doctor Lysons* relates a number of. cases of the 
efficacy of a similar composition in the bilious diarrh@a of adults. 
Doétor Chisho!m+ depended chiefly on the same medicine, given in 
such manner as to produce a rapid ptyalism, in the malignant fever 
of Boullam. Doétor C. Smyth employed the same combination to 
relieve the formidable symptom of vomiting, and found it success- 
ful, when all other means had failed, in the jail distemper. And 
Doétor Armstrong used, with signal advantage, a composition, 
substantially the same, in the disease of infants which he denomi- 
nates the warery grifes.§ The efficacy of mercury, also, in the ma- 
lignant fevers of our own country, within a few years, is, I pre- 
sume, too well known to need being mentioned in this place. 

In the advanced stages of the cholera of children, the virtue of 
ailum deserves much commendation. Allacrid and offensive mat- 
ter should, as much as possible, be removed before the use of it be 
attempted. It is thought a nec caution to begin with it in 
very small doses, as half a grain, conjoined with opium, and gra- 
dually to increase them. It possesses the great advantage of small 
bulk, and of easy envelopement in a pill. 

To the fe shew se observations, we now proceed to subjoin some 
remarks on the management of the state and temperature of the 
skin in this disease. It would be difficult to point out any branch 
of medical attention so much neglected as this has too generally 
been. The importance of it in all febrile diseases, is unquestion- 
able. In the principles, however, which ought to guide our con- 
dué on this point, we are still sorry to find too much indefinite- 
ness and ambiguity. And although we are persuaded many firm 
and decisive steps may be taken beyond the common practice at 
this time, we are not, at present, prepared to state the limits, or de- 
liver the rules which should invariably govern this subject. 

As the cholera of children is a febrile disease, and the surface 
of the body, often heated far beyond the proper point, it will be 
adviseable to expose all such parts of the skin as feel too warm to 
the hand, to a stréam of cool air, or to bathe them in cool water. 
Several times a day the patient should be washed with vinegar and 
water, salt and water, or water alone, by means of a sponge, as 
he lies in bed, with as little motion, disturbance, or fatigue, as pos- 
sible. Considerable inequality, as to the heat of different parts of 
the body, is often observed. If some parts, as the extremities, be 
too cold, they should be covered with flannel ; if other parts, as the 


* Praétical Effays. 

+ Effay on Malignaat Fever of Boullam. 
J Defcription of Jail Diftemper, p. 126. 
§ Difeafes of Children, p. 45. 
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face, breast; &c. be too warm, they should be cooled by a streart 
of cold air, or by bathing them, as before directed.* 

As to the temperature of the water to be employed for this pur 

yse, there must be much latitude of discretion in different cir- 
cumstances; as there will be much diversity of opinion in the 
same circumstances. We believe, it may be safely affirmed, that 
any temperature of a bath, at, or a few degrees below; the healthy 
standard of heat, in the human body, will produce a speedy and 
considerable abatement of febrile heat on the skin. And we have 
direct conclusive experiments to prove, that such a bath, fromr 
95 to 85 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, when duly applied 
to tie skin, morbidly hot, will powerfully diminish the celerity 
of the pulse, and the heat of the body. But, wherever these tepid 
or cooi degrees of the bath do not sufficiently carry off the heat, 
the use of colder water should certainly be enjoined; directing the 
successive reductions of ternperature to be gradually performed. 
And in cases where a determination to the head is indicated by 
unusital heat of that part; by turgescence and redness of the face, 
redness of the eyes, delirium,, &c. the coldest water should be 
applied; and, if this fail; powdered ice in a bladder, as recom- 
mended by Doétor Rush in yellow fever.+ 

it would require much detail to enumerate all the advantages of 
these applications. Besides obviating dangerous determinations, 
and affording great retreshment, they save a great expenditure of 
excitability, and thereby preserve, from an unavailing and noxious 
waste, such a portion of vital power, as may become extremely 
important in the perilous, doubtful, and protracted struggles of the 
system with this disease. 

It would be improper here to pass without notice the efficacy 
of cold water, or ived water, as the severity of the case may re- 
quire, injected into the bowels. This operates powerfully, as an 
anodyne, sedative, and antispasmodic. sides aétual experience, 
a striking analogy in favour of this remedy is presented by the 
instantaneous relief it affords in the retrograde motions of the 
alimentary canal, which take place in hysteria, mentioned by Dr. 
Darwin as recommended by Mons. Pomme. Dr. Darwin ex- 
plains the relief produced in this case by supposing “ the inverted 
motions of the intestinal canal to be checked by the torpor occa- 
siomed by cold; or that one end of the intestinal canal may be- 
come strengthened, and regain its peristaltic motion by reverse 
sympathy, when the other end is rendered torpid by ice-water.’”” 
This remedy, though generally adviseable, appears to be most 
adapted to that state of the disease, when the alimentary canal 


* Darwin's Zoonamia, vol. ii. p. 218. 
$ Medica! Inquiries and Obfervations, vol. iv. p. g1- 
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has been previously well emptied of its acrid and offensive con- 
fents.* 

In addition to the common applications to the epigastrium, 
6r other convenient. parts, blisters are well adapted to effect a 
change in the state of the alimeatary canal. If the propriety of 
applying them in thé early part of the disease be doubted, they 
moust be thought, unequivocally proper, after the canal shail have 
been emptied. of its impurities, and the skin become generally 
cooler and paler than at the beginning. Sinapisms would probably 
answer very well in many Cases; they are less painful and trouble- 
some than blisters; and, if not suffered to lie on too long, will 
produce no disagreeable effects. . 

When the disease. is. sufficiently subdued, and the retentive 
powers of the stomach re-established, it will be necessary to have 
recourse to the common corroborant remedies of the vegetable 
kind. Among these, none have succeeded so well, in my, hands, 
as infusions of decoctions of Columbo root, or Angustura bark. 


* The Spanith phyficians (fays Cleghorn) have often affared me, that they 
found nothing more beneficial in violent deplorable choleras, than drinking of 
COLD waTeR. ‘The fame pratice is recommended by many of the ancients. 

Sin autem omnia antigua ftercora dejefta fuerint, et biliofi humores tran-~ 
fierint, biliofufque vomitus et diftenfio adfit, faftidium, anxietas, virium labe- 
factatio, tunc frigide aqua cyathi duo aut tres propinandi funt ad ventris aftric- 
tionem, ut retrogradus bumorum curfus cohibeatur, atque ftomachus ardens 
refrigeretur. Affidue vero id, quum potam aquam vomuerit, facito. Aret. Cap- 
bad. de curat. M. A. 1. ii. c. iv. See sikewife Czl. Aurel. de morb. acut. 
\. tii, ¢, uxie Cleghorn’s Difeafes of Minorca, p. 243. 
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The Speech of Foorcroy in the Council of Ancients, delivered ia 
the Session of the 10th of Ventose, (February 28, 1797) on “ the 
Resolution relative to Powder and Salt-petre Manufafories.” 
Translated, fron The National Gazette or Universal Monitor, 
of the 5th of March, 1797, for the Mepecar Repository. 


HAVE refleéted on the objections which have been made to 
the Resolution under consideration. I foresaw that they would 
be suggested: they have often occurred to my own mind; but an 
attentive examination has never failed to convince me that none 
of them ought to prevent the adoption of this Resolution. Some 
are unfounded; others are feeble; and, as to the importance of 
others, they are so intimately interwoven with the very nature of 
things, bit they would equally apply to any law which could be 
sed. 

t is desired that the manufacturers of salt-petre shall be bound 
to make compensation for the materials that are to be lixiviated. 
This regulation was included in the original Resolution, which you 
have reyeéted. It has been omitted in the present, because it 
would impede the colleétion of salt-petre, and because it might 
give rise to an unfortunate competition between the manufaéturers, 
who, under the pretext of bargaining for the materials (remélais), 
would arrange the matter with the proprietors, and outbid each 
other. This regulation would be injurious; for the harvest of 
salt-petre will be diminished, if the manufacturer is obliged to 
pay for the substances which are to be lixiviated. Beside, this is 
altogether unnecessary, as it is for the interest of the manufac- 
turers to replace them ; which they seldom neglect to do. 

The article that authorizes the fouzlles,* has been particularly 
objected to; and the objectors have cited the efforts of the Ancient 
Government, made under the direétion of a philosophical minister, 
to put an end to the constraint and vexations to which the people 
were exposed on this account. It isa misfortune of our climate, 
that the formation of nitre, among us, takes place only around our 


* Fovirce, fing. Fovrrces, pl. is a privilege granted to the manufac- 
turers of falt-petre, to p1G up and remove the earth of the cellars, vaults, &c. 
of the citizens in general, for the purpofe of lixiviating it, and extra@ting the 
nitre. The great and weighty objeGion to the roviLce is, that it affords a 
pretext for entering private houfes at all times, and expofes the inhabitants to 
the moft tyrannical infpection, at the pleafure of thofe to whom this privilege 
is granted. 
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siwellings ; but it is not the less necessary to collect it for our de 
fence. The chemists have proved, that the salt which is obtained 
in those places, which have been hitherto subjected to the fouz/le, 
is nitre with an alkaline base, (nitrate of pot-ash) which scarcely 
needs refining ; while that which is found among marble, granite, 
and lime-stone, is nitrate of lime, (calcarious nitre) and requires 
the most tedious processes to render it fit for use.—When Tur- 
GOT, in connection with the venerable La RocuzFroucau Lop, 
attempted to om the fouilles, his real objeét was the suppres- 
sion of artificial nitre-beds. The proof of this is to be found in 
an Arret of the 8th of August, 1777, which ordains—That the 
communes that should establish artificial nitre-beds should be ex- 
empted from the fowille; and that private persons, who should 
construct similar nitre-beds, should be exempted from the poll- 
tax, road-tax, and militia duty. Another edd, of about the same 
date, ordains—That the suppression of the fouslle should not take 
place till after the establishment of the artificial nitre-beds. So 
that it is not accurate to say that the fouil/e has been abolished; 
and if we take for our rule of condu& that of the former go- 
vernment, which has been much commended on this occasion, 
we shall not abolish the fouiWe till after the establishment of the 
artificial nitre-beds.—I acknowledge that it is an unpleasant and 
vexatious restriction; and I had much rather that it were abolished. 
But when it comes to be understood, that its continuance is only 
necessary till something better can be substituted, I see no room 
for hesitation.—Thie law must be carried into effe¢t; and they who 
resist its execution .must be punished, 

Our colleague, Porcuer, supposes that the manufacturers, ac- 
customed to a different mode than thet proposed in the resolution, 
will not follow the new process of washing the salt-petre. The 
manufacturers themselves have answered this objection, in their 
replies to my Memoir—where they acknowledge, that nothing can 
be more simple than this process. And what demonstrates the 
necessity of adopting it is, that, hitherto, for want of a certain me- 
thod of trying nitre, the government has suffered an annual loss 
of eighty millions of salt-petre.—The 13th article, according to 
the new premium, doubles that of 1790, suppresses the excess 
(onification) of four per cent. and the delivery of pot-ash. It is 
a necessary consequence of the preceding; and will oblige the 
manutfaéturers to make use of ashes and other alkaline substances, 
whose loss will require expensive purchases. At the same time, 
it will increase, in France, the production or preparation of pot- 
ash, which we draw, at present, with great expence, from the 
north of Europe and America, whilst a crowd of vegetables—pa- 
rasite, and even noxious plants, that infest our roads, hedges, and 
gitches—barks, wild fruits, and the remains of certain plants, of 
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which no further use can be made, might become, without injury 
to agriculture, (from whom we should never take more than the 
excess of what is requisite as manure,) inexhaustible sources of 
this alkali—still more useful in many other arts than in the manu-+ 
factory of salt-petre. 


Our colleague, IMnert, seems terrified at the prospeét of the 
expence which will follow the establishment of the nitre-beds. 
To relieve hin) from his apprehensions, and to shew the Council 
how little foundation they really have, it is incumbent on me to 
declare, that the greater number of the proposed establishments 
will require no new locations; and that those already in the pos- 
Session of the administration, will not only suffice in the out- 
set of the business, but that it will be necessary to appro- 
priate only a small part of therm to this purpose. All that is to be 
done is, to dig a few pits; to construct a few slight sheds, with 
poles, and a covering of thatch; to carry thither earths already 
lixiviated, the scattered and fine dirt made by pulling down old 
buildings, marly and chalky earths; toadd to these the scum of ra+ 
Jineries,* the straw and chaff of worn-out beds, the half putrefied 
remains of vegetables; to moisten them with dirty liquids, such 
as water from the common sewers, from the sinks of kitchens, 
urine, and other matters of the like kind, which are of very little 
use for other purposes; to stir these heaps from time to time; and 
to lixiviate them when the salt-petre is formed. " Here is nothing 
which requires great expence. The most material things—the 
situations for carrying on the business, as well as the utensils,—. 
exist already. The substances which produce the acid anid become 
nitrified will require no further trouble than to colleé, heap 
them up, and stir them. The workmen’ employed in refining 
nitre and manufaCturing guf-powder, will suffice; or, at most, a 
very small number only wiil be requisite for the additional labour 
of these establishments. 

Nitrification was long a mystery to chemists, before they learnt 
how to seize upon, distinguish, and fix those fugitive and volatile 
substances, known at present by the name of elastic fluids, or 
gases. The acid which enters into the ‘composition ‘of nitre, 
and which is formed by the combination of two of these fluids, 
was entirely unknown, and its formation still presented to the 
learned an inexplicable problem. The immortal discoveries of 
Cavendish, of Priestley, of Lavoisier, and of Berthollet, have 
taught us that this acid is composed of the same’ elements 
with atmospheric air, only under a different form, and in differ- 
ent proportions than those which constitute the atmosphere. 


* The ordinary fign fication of this word is fugar-houfes; but it may be 
ufed here to denote the houfes for refining of nitre. ' . 
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These faéts are indisputably established by experiments, in which 
the nitric acid is decomposed, and again produced by the union 
of the original elements. Hence it is dernonstrated that it consists 
of four parts of oxygene, and one of azote. But these two princi- 
ples, as contributing to the formation of the atmosphere, are ia 
the proportion of a little more than two parts and a halt of the 
first,-and one part of the second; and exist in an uncombined 
state, sepafately dissolved in a common menstruum, and without 
the possibility of contracting a real chemical union. . Hence it 
arises, that atmospheric air is never spontaneously converted into 
nitric acid; arid that, after augmenting the proportion of oxygene 
gas, if the eleétric spark is passed through this new mixture, a 
few cubic inches only are acidified, in the delicate experimenis 
knowh and verified by the greater part of the natural philosophers 
of Europe. But this acidification, to which the beneficence of 
nature has placed an insurmountable obstacle, in the atmosphere, 
(which ought always to maintain the equilibrium of its composi- 
tion, for the preservation aud continuance of vegetable and ani- 
mal life,) takes place, always, when substances, into whose com- 
position azote enters, are exposed to a stagnant air, that envelopes 
and penetrates them. Then, in proportion as the azote, freed 
from the bonds of its primitive connection, tends to disengage it- 
self, and assume the nascent state of an elastic fluid, it gradually 
unites with the oxygene of the atmosphere, which it absorbs with 
avidity, and forms the nitric acid, as soon as one part of the for- 
mer of these principles is associated with four parts of the latter. 

It is in this manner that vegetable and animal substances that 
contain a large quantity of azote in their intimate combination, 
and which is slowly disengaged in consequence of their sponta- 
neous decomposition, produce the nitric acid whenever, after 
having been slightly moistened, they rot in an atmosphere but 
little agitated. It is thus that the earth of stables, studs, folds, 
barns, vaults, and cellars, impregnated with liquors, fragments 
of viands, or the humid dust of vegetables and animals, acquires, 
after a certain period, that acid which it did not originally possess. 
Farther, it is by this means that this very earth or soil, taken out 
of the vaults which contain it, and which are often very imper- 
fe&tly ventilated, and exposed to a free air, becomes more en- 
riched with the acid, in a few days, than it would have been in 
some months, without atmospherical conta¢t. Finally, itis by the 
operation of the same natural cause that the soft calcareous stones 
that are dug up in the fine countries, bathed by the Indre and the 
Loire,—moaterials naturally abounding with one of the elements 
of the nitric acid, without containing an atom of it while they 
are buried under the soi!.—become impregnated with it, witha 
readiness and abundance equally astonishing, when exposed to the 
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air. And these important truths, of which the world was wholly 
ignorant till within the last fifteen years, have been incontestibly 

emonstrated by the ablest philosophers and the most learned and 
illustrious chemists of Europe. The researches and celebrated 
experiments by which this beautiful theory has been developed, 
are contained in the memoirs and works of Cavendish, Priestley, 
Lavoisier, Berthollet, Kirwan, Van Mons, Chaptal, Gren, and 
Scherey, all men upon whose discoveries and labours Europe and 
the whole learned world have now their eyes fixed, and whose 
names will never be pronounced by a grateful posterity but with 
respect and a tender remembrance of the benefits derived from 
their exertions, 

But it is not sufficient to comprehend, how perfectly soever, 
the formation of the nitric acid. For, after all, this acid consti- 
tutes but the one half of nitre or salt-petre. If, in proportion as 
it forms, it does not find a base capable of absorbing it, an alkali 
able to retain and confine it, it flies off, and is dissipated in the 
air. 

Nitre results from the saturated union of the nitric acid and a 
fixed alkali, called pot-ash, in nearly equal parts. This species 
of alkali is abundantly found in‘ vegetables; and it is on this ac, 
count that the salt-petre which is extraéted from caves, cellars, 
coach-houses, and barns, is purer and richer than that which is 
extracted from nitrified stones, the ruins of walls and plaister. 
Those departments, so fertile in nitrous salts, of which I spoke but 
amoment since;—those countries, bathed and encircled by the 
Loire, the Indre, and the Mayenne; those cantons of whom Sau- 
mur has long been the center, and whose name SaLMuRiUM, sel 
de mur, sel de muraille, discovers the ancient manner of abundantly 
extracting salt-petre, furnish us only with calcarious nitre, or the 
union of the nitric acid and lime; because the lime-stone, which 
becomes nitrified in the air, contains no alkali; so that, to obtain 
real nitre, a salt which will not give in the air, and which will an- 
swer in the fabrication of gun-powder, we are obliged to decom- 
pose this earthy salt, this natural mother-water, to precipitate the 
lime, and substitute the alkali. ‘This requires the consumption of a 
large quantity of pot-ash, and ought to convince the administration 
that, to carry the production of the salt-petre of these rich central 
departments to the height which it ought to attain, it is necessary 
to create and render domestic the art of making salt and pot-ash, 
as has been attempted with some promise of success. It has been 
already shewn why, and in what manner, the liquid, or moistened 
solid, remains of vegetables and animals, mixed with light calcari- 
ous and marly earths, suffered to putrefy, in a sheltered place, 
where the air slowly circulates, whose surface is occasionally 
changed, and which contains, at the same time, one of the con- 
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stituent elements of the nitric acid, and the alkaline base with which 
this acid unites to form nitre, produce this salt by absorbing one 
of its most abundant principles, or three fourths of its weight, from 
the atmosphere. 

It must be confessed that thi. art, founded oma theory as simple 
as perspicuous, can oblige nature to produce salt-petre, by unit- 
ing, under suitable circumstances and conditions, the materials 
which enter into its composition; and favouring their combination 
by processes resembling those which nature herself employs, the 
secret of which we have at length discovered. For it is no longer 
to be doubted that the salt-petre which forms itself, under our 
eyes, in soils soaked by vegetable and animal juices, or in stones 
impregnated with the same juices or their vapour, (the mate- 
rials which compose the floors and the walls of our stables, folds, 
vaults, coach-houses, &c.) represent in this respe¢l, real artificial 
nitre-beds: to imitate whose proportions and processes is all that 
we aim after. And this is what the latest and most precise data 
on the formation of nitre-beds would induce us to do, tor the erec- 
tion of these establishments, almost without expence and original 
cost. Without the apparatus of extensive artificial nitre-beds,”’ 
{says one of our most celebrated and most useful French chemists, 
citizen BerTHOLLET, in one of his excellent lessons at the Nor- 
mal School)“ an immense quantity of salt-petre may be pro- 
“ cured, through the whole extent of the Republic; if the strata of 
“ earth which are to be found under the dung-hills of sheds and 
* stables were to be collected from time to time; ifthe substances 
“ that have been already lixiviated were substituted in their place ; if 
* this earth were then mixed with remains of vegetables; if this 
“ mixture were moistened with the waters collecting occasionally 
** on the surfaces of dung-heaps then, by proceeding to lixiviation 
“ and evaporation, a succession of operations might be established 
* equally beneficial to the national interest, and that of individuals.” 

In short, if any thing further be required to demonstrate, that 
the success of artificial nitre-beds is certain, we may cite the ex- 
ample of those which have been established in Sweden, in Prussia, 
in the Canton of Appenzel, at Malta, in China, and in India: that 
of Dijon, tor which we are indebted to the exertions of our fellow~ 
citizen Guiton-Morveav, already produces rg millions of salt- 
petre annually; that of Auxerre, ro millions; and those of Caén, 
of Chalons-sur-marne, and Troyes, afford results equally satis- 
factory. 
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{xg Under this title it is intended to include a review not only of late i 
medical publications, strictly so called, but also of all such publica- 
tions concerning agriculture, and other branches of natural history, 
natural philosophy, “Fc. as may in any wise relate to the obje&: con- 
templated in the plan of the Medical Repository.] 
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Art. J. Medical Inquiries and Observations: Containing an Ac- 
count of the bilious remitting and intermitting Yellow Fever, as 
it appeared in Philade/phia, in the year 1794; together with an 
Inquiry into the proximate Cause of Fever; mn a Defence of 
Blood-letting, as a Remedy for cettain Diseases. By Benjamin na 
Rush, M.D. Professor of the Institutes, and of Clinical Medi- fi 
cine, in the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo. pp. 258. Dodson: ‘tia 
Philadelphia. 1796. ie 









HE present work may be considered as the sequel of a for« 
mer, on a similar subjeét, which the public has received ihe 

from the same author. [It should serve to alleviate our recollec+ ig 
tion of the ravages occasioned by the disease here treated of, to ob= i 
sefve, that we owe to this cause an increased zeal for medical in: 











quiry, much various disquisition of importance, and several pub- i. 
lications likely to produce lasting benefit to the science of medi- og 
cine. To derive improvement from calamity, and thereby to f 
convert misfortunes into blessings, is a mode of exertion, in which oe 
active and enterprizing minds have been often engaged with much bs 
success. It requires promptitude, freedom, and boldness of think- ‘ay 
ing, and the wide range of a mind, unawed by authority, and un- a 






fettered by the shackles of a preconceived system. 
The disease which produced the present, and the former work, 
was, in several respects, most remarkable. Relinquishing the 
tameness of common forms, and the blended and insidious co- 
louring, which often, in our observation of epidemics, tend to per- 
plex and confound; it assumed a definite and striking character, : 
not only calculated to disclose its own nature, but also to throw 
light on the general doétrines of diseases. The author has availed 
himself of this advantage with great ability. Perceiving at an 
early period of the epidemic, that the moment of important obser- 
vation was arrived, and that nature might then be subjected to a 
Close inspection and decomposition of her morbid operations, he 
Vad. I. No. 1. L 
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watched, and scrutinized, and penetrated, with a degree of ardour, 
assiduity, and success, which do him great honour. And we find 
ourselves at a loss which most to admire, the humanity that impel- 
led him to such labours, or the force of mind, and felicity of inves- 
tigation, which conducted him in his researches on this subject. 

This work, as is indicated by the title page, consists of three 
principal parts. The first contains “ An Account of the bilious 
remitting and interinitting Yellow Fever, as it appeared in Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1794.” And this, therefore, comes in the first 

lace under our consideration. 

Dr. Rush begins by remarking, that the fatat epidemic of 1793 
was succeeded by diseases of a highly inflammatory nature. The 
same disposition was continued throughout the spring of 2794. 
Intermittents were more obstinate than common, and y’elded not 
to the largest doses of Peruvian bark; and, in one case, «in internal 
dropsy of the brain, produced by that remedy, could only be 
overcome by blood-letting and other evacuations. 

From the inflammatory complexion of the diseases of the win- 
ter and spring,our author expected to find the fevers of the summer 
and autumn ofa violent and malignant nature. This opinion was 
strengthened by observing the filth, allowed to accumulate in the 
gutters of the city, and inattention to other important objects of 

slice. 

P Early in June, appearances of the Yellow Fever were observed; 
and during the remainder of that month, several cases occurred to 
Doétor Rush himself, displaying the unequivocal charaéter of the 
disease, and attended with considerable degrees of violence. In 
the course also of this month, many cases of swelled testicles, suc- 
ceeding slight attacks of fever, took place, not dissimilar to instances 
of swelled testicles, recorded by Doétor Desportes, in an account 
of the Yellow Fever which prevailed at St. Dominga, in the year 
1741. 

In July and August, the disease shewed a disposition to spread 
still more. It often appeared disguised under the forms of cholic, 
pneumony, and hemorrhagy. ‘The cholera infantum was com- 
mon during these months; and was more obstinate and fatal than 
usual. 

From the influence of occasional showers of rain, in the months 
of September and October, the disease was frequently checked. It 
was observed, however, that while showers of rain checked it, 
moist or damp weather, without rain, favoured its propagation. 
The cold weather in October restrained, but did not extinguish 
the fever. It appeared in November, and in all the succeeding 
winter and spriig months; owing probably to the mildness of 
the weather in those seasons. 

The causes, which predisposed to this fever, were the same as 
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in the year 1793. Persons of full habits, strangers and negroes 
were most subject to it. 

Summer fruits, improperly used, terror and vexation, were some- 
times observed to act as exciting causes of this disease. 

Two premonitory symptoms struck the author this year which 
had not been observed in 1793. A frequent discharge of pale 
urine for a day or two before the commencement of tlie Fever— 
and sleep unusually sound the night preceding the attack. The 
former symptom was a precursor of the plague of Bassora, in the 

19773. 

ie ie ahiangessent of the symptoms of this fever, the author 
follows the order adopted in his account of the Yellow Fever of 
1793, and describes ‘them as they appeared in the sanguiferous 
system—the liver, lungs and brain—the alimentary canal—the 
secretions and excretions—the nervous system—the senses and ap- 

tites—upon the skin, and in the blood. This detail of symptoms 
is delivered with great precision and accuracy, and certainly forms 
a very interesting part of the history of the disease; but as it does 
not materially differ from the accouat of the disease in 1793, our 
limits do not permit us to enter into particulars on this point. 

The forms in which this fever appeared were the following— 
a tertian, most frequently a remittent, with evening exacerba- 
tions—it assumed, in several instances, the symptoms of cholic, 
cholera, and dysentery——once it appeared in the form of apoplexy 
— it was disguised in ‘the form of madness—late in the season it 
was accompanied with symptoms of pleurisy—it attached itself to 

uerperal feyer—even dropsies partook of its charaéter—it blended 
itself with scarlatina, measles, small-pox, gout, &c. 

The predominance of this disease, and* of powerful epidemics 
in general, over other diseases, is strenyously maintained by the 
author. His former proofs on this head are reinforced by sone 
additional instances, and illustrated by further reasoning. 

This fever was contagious in very few instances, compared with 
that of the preceding year. ‘The contagious quality was by no 
means confined to the most malignant degtees of the disease. And 
in many cases, where fever was not excited, peculiar effects of the 
contagion were discoverable in different parts of the body. 

The common modes of preventing the action of contagion on 
the system, during this epidemic, as well as that of 1793, not only 
failed, but probably favoured the spreading of the disease. Tem- 


—_ a vegetable diet, with such addition of aromatics as may 
‘necessary to preserve the tone of the stomach and bowels, and 
occasionally gentle doses af physic, seem to be best calculated for 
this purpose. The effeéts of smoke in destroying contagion are 
particularly commended. 

From the means of securing individuals from contagion, Doctor 
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Rush passes on to give directions for preventing its admission and 
propagation in cities. To accomplish this, he would have physi- 
cians compelied to disclose the exisjence of contagious fevers—if 
imported, that the importing vessel be removed toa proper dis- 
tance, and purified-—it of domestic origin, that the putrid soyrces 
of exhalation be destroyed—and meanwhile, that ali the families 
within fifty yards of the infeéted persom or persons, be ordered in- 
stantly ta remove iato houses or tents, provided at the public ex- 
peace, and that all access to the sick be denied, except by physi- 
cians and nurses. 

The author, notwithstanding these directions for arresting the 
progress of contagion, is far from admitting, that a contagious dis- 
position is one of the characteristic marks of this disease. On the 
contrary, he contends, itis accidental, depending on circumstan- 
ces of different seasons, countries, &c. 

The origin of this fever, in the next place, claims attention. . It 
is asserted to have been evidently produced by exhalations from 
the gutters, and the stagnant ponds of water in the neighbourhood 
ef the city, Where there was most exhalation, there were most 
persons affected by the fever, ' 

. What the exact state of the atmosphere is, which disposes to 
malignant fevers, Doctor Rush supposes to be difficult to deter- 
on Two things with respect to it are obvious—it pervades, at 

le same time, a great extent of country—and it continues, for se- 
veral years, under all the circumstances of wet and dry, of hot and 
cold weather. This morbid peculiarity is suspected by our author 
to be the effect of a preternatural quantity of the oxygenous por- 
tion of the atmosphere, 

With much of the ceution and difidence which become a philo- 
sopher, im treating a subject not yet satisfactorily developed, Dr. 
Rush offers this conjecture. As this-is a subjeét on which different, 
opinions are held, and as it is probable many persons may aot con- 
gider our author’s arguments on this point as conclusive, it will 
not be deemed improper to state some of the objections which lie 
in the way of his hypothesis. 

1. This opinion seeins to derive no support from eudiometrical 
experiments, mor any other direct proof hitherto laid before the 

ublic, 

: 2. It seems to, be rendered improbable by the season of the 
year, when these malignant fevers are most apt to prevail; that is, 
the latter end of the summer aud the autumn. If any material va- 
riation, asto the relative quantity of oxygene air, at different sea- 
sons, should hereafter be jound to take place, it would seem pro- 
bable that it is most scanty in the season just mentioned. A con- 
siderable proporiion of vegetable substances is then dead; and even 
the living vegetables, a principal source of that air, have, at that 
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time, mauch declined from the fresh vigorous and healthy state in 
which they emit the most copious supplies of it. 

3- That a greater proportion of oxygene air exists in the atmos- 
phere in the winter, spring, and early part of the summer, than 
during the remainder of the year, seems to be rendered probable 
by the brighter and more fiorid complexion of people generally at 
such seasons, and by the nature of the diseases then most apt to 
prevail. And, in further confirmation of this, it may be observed, 
that during the usual epidemic season of these malignant fevers, 
paleness and sallowness of complexion are commonly tound to pre- 
dominate. 

4. If an increased proportion of exygenous air predispose to 
malignant fevers, it would scarcely seem probable, that the atmos- 
phere of the country should so generally resist the spreading of that 
contagion as experience testifies. 

. §- No uniform, general, or even frequent appearances, ia the 
circumstances of blood-letting, seem to warrant this opinion. 

+ 6. Our author himself recommends vegetadle diet, as one of the 
best preventives, of malignant fevers; and orders acidulated drinks 
i the course of the disease. It is difficult to imagine how the ac- 
knowledged usefulness of this diet, and these drinks, can consist 
with a predisposing prevalence of the oxygenous principle in the 
atmosphere. 

7. The late experiments of Dr. Carmichael Smith appcar to 
militate against this opinion. The fumes, produced according to 
his directions, to destroy contagion, consist, as Mr. Keir asserts, 
of highly oxygenated nitrous vapour, mixed with a large quantity 
of pure oxygene air. 

The specific nature of the exhalations which induce these dis- 
eases, our author declines to decide. Besides their effects on the 
human system, he mentions several instances of their violent ope- 
ration on domestic animals, and particularly on cattle, fed upon 
marshy pasture in autumn. 

Dr. Rush proceeds, in the next place, to deliver an account of 
the method of cure. The remedies used in this fever were the 
a he had employed the year before. And the treatment con- 
sisted, 

t. In the abstractian of the stimulus of blood and heat from 
the whole body, and of bile, and other acrid humours, trom the 
bowels, by means of tie following remedies: Bleeding, purging, 
cool air, and drinks—cold water applied to the external parts of 
the body, and to the bowels by means of glysters. 

2. In creating a diversion of congestion, inflammation, and 
serous effusion, from the brain and viscera to the mouth, by means 
¢ a salivation, and to the external parts of the body, by means of 

isters. 
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é 
3. In restoring the strength of the system, by tonic remedies, ° 
Under the head ot bleeding, the author observes that this fever 

differed from that of 1793, im coming forward, early in the sea- 

son, with a number of paroxysms, which refused to yield to 
purging alone. He, therefore, began the cure of every case he 
was called to by bleeding. And it is only by contempiating the 
exteat in which it is mecessary to use this remedy, in order to 
overcome a yellow fever, that we caa acquire just ideas of its 
force. 

Qn the subject of purging, but little is added to the observa. 
tions made upon that remedy in the year 1793. Jalap, calomel, 
and gamboge were used until large and dark-coloured stools were 
obtained; alter which the bowels were kept gently open every 
day with castor oil, cream of tartar, or Glaubers’ salts. Calomel 
was given in much larger quantities than in the preceding year. 

Cool air and cool drinks, cleanliness, cold water applied to the 
external parts of the body, and injegted into the bowels by way 
of glyster, did great service. Pains of the head, and of the bow- 
els, were relieved by cloths, dipped in cold water, and applied to 
those parts. The coldness of pump water, when used in this 
way in 1795, was increased by dissolving ice in it, and, in some 
eases, powdered ice was applied in a bladder to the head with 
great advantage. 

Salivation was excited, as early as possible, in all those cases 
which did not immediately yield to bleeding and purging. It 
were greatly to be wished that the use of this remedy should be 
rendered universal in the treaynent of malignant fevers. 

Blisters, when applied at a proper time, did much service, 
This time was, when the force of the fever was so far reduced by 
evacuations, that the stimulus of blisters sufhced to carry off the 
remainder of the disease. 

After the reduétion of the morbid aétion of the blood-vessels, 
by the remedies mentioned, Dr. Rush seldom made use of any 
other tonic than a nourishing and gently stimulating diet. This 
consisted of summer fruits, bread and milk, chicken broth, the 
white meats, eggs, oysters, and malt liquors, more especially porter. 

Peruvian bark was commonly found inefiectual, and in many 
cases manifestly hurtful in this disease. Columbo root, the Car- 
ribean bark, and other bitters were attempted to be substituted 
for it, but without success. 

Wine was hurtful in every case of Yellow Fever, in which it 
was given while there were any remains of inflammatory aétion 
in the system. 

Opium was observed to be less injurious in this fever, than in. 
that of 1793.—Nitre and antimonials were offensive to the sto, 


mach, and altogether useless. 
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With these observations our author concludes the history of the 
symptoms, origin, and cure of the Yellow Fever, as it appeared 
in Philadelphia in 1794, and in the winter of 1795. 

We exceedingly regret, that it is not in our power, consistently 
with our limits, to give a more detailed account of this part of 
our author’s work. A great number of his proofs and illustra- 
tions, very material to a due understanding of his opinions, are 
unavoidably passed without notice. For a satisfactory view of 
these, we must refer the reader to the work itself. 

The additional proofs of the domestic origin of the Yellow Fe- 
ver, here adduced, together with occurrences, which have taken 
place in other parts of the United States, must, we apprehend, 
have long since removed every doubt on this question. 

The mode of treatment, adopted by our author, was, in an 
eminent degree, simple and energetic; and, notwithstanding every 
inference ghat can be drawn from afew unfavourable cases, was 
singularly suecessful. s 
[ Zo be continued. } 
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Art. Ll. A Memoir concerning the Fascinating Faculty which has 
been ascribed to the Rattle-snake, and other American Serpents. By 
Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D. &c. Philadelphia. Sweitzer. 


8vo. pp. 70. 1796. 


T appears from the preface to this Memoir, which is inscribed 
to the late amiable and ingenious Dr. Rittenhouse, that it was 
originally read in the American Philosophical Society, and is 
expected to form a part of the next volume of its Transactions. 
Dr. Barton assigns as reasons for a separate publication, a desire 
of “ distributi..g it among his friends, and those who are curious 
“ of researches in natural history.” He also informs us, that the 
Meinoir in question has received considerable additions, since its 
first reading. 

Our readers are well informed of the various opinions which 
are entertained on the subject of the paper before us; of the 
contradictory explanations which have been offered; and of the 
doubts which have been entertained of the reality of the fac 
termed Fascination. We shall detain them, therefore, no longer 
from the Memoir; from which they may naturally expect to de- 
rive entertainment, judging from the author’s well-known inge- 
Auity in this kind of investigation. 

The Dr. commences his inquiry into the nature of Fascination, 
and the reality of the Fascinating Faculty, by remarks on the ex- 
tent of the conviction of its truth,—which he does not hesitate to 
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call a prejudice;—and by a description, chiefly after Profetsor 
Katm,of the manner in which the supposed fascination is effected: 
As there is nothing new or peculiar in this description, it is unnes 
cessary to lay it before the reader. The author, next, examines 
into the origin of this belief, or prejudice. He finds no traces 
of it in the writings of the Ancients, which have been subjected 
to his inspection. He even questions the correétness of the opi+ 
nion of Dr. Cotton Mather and Mr. Dudley, that it originated. 
among the Indians of North-America. He observes that this 
belief is by no means wow prevalent among oar Aborigines; and 
that the veneration accorded to the rattle-snake; by some tribes, 
may, with great probability, be ascribed to a superstitious fear of 
its power to injure them—founded on their religious notions: 
Finally, on this point, he remarks, that there is no evidence of 
the existence of this prejudice among the native Indians of South 
America. aad 

From this fruitless attempt to discover the native country of 
the opinion which he combats, Dr. Barton enters into an enume- 
ration of the principal authors who have supported, or have 
doubted of its validity. Linnzeus, Gmelin, Kalm, Dr. Samuel 
qonmeon Mr. Bartram of Philadelphia, &c. are ranged in its favour; 

r. J. E. Smith and Mr. Pennant appear to entertain suspicions 
of its truth. Buta much larger portion of the Memoir is devoted 
to an examination of two distinét explanations, of fascination, 
offered by M. de la Cépede, in his “ Histoire Naturelle de Ser- 

ns;”’ whose words Dr. Barton quotes at length. The first solu- 
tion of M. de la Cépede is, that what is called fascination is effect- 
ed by the pestilential breath of the serpent, or by noxious effiuvia ex- 
taling from his body. In opposition to this idea, Dr. Barton 
affirms, that persons have taken the head-of the black, and other 
snakes, into their mouths, without injury, and without perceiv- 
ing any bad smell; that he has been present when a small box, 
in which a number of serpents had been confined, was opened 
in a small, warm room, without being sensible to any peculiarly 
offensive odour; and that a gentleman of his acquaintance, who 
has long had a rattle-snake under his immediate care, has never 
observed any disagreeable vapour to proceed from it.* Not- 


* In fome parts of the United States it is not uncommon for perfons to 
faften the live rattie-(make to the earth, (by means of crotched fticks at the 
head and teil,) and chen Co bite this reptile, through the back, from one exe 
tremity to the other. This is done from a perfuafion that thofe who perform 
this ftrange act will thereby fecure themfelves from all pain and decay of the 
teeth. ‘The {nake is fuppofed to bear off every thing which tends to promote 
difeafe in the teeth. The writer of this article has feen two perfons, and one 
of them a phyfician, who, when boys, had made the experiment. Were 
the effiuvia of the ferpent very noxious, this attempt would, probably, have 
proved fatal. 
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withstanding, our author acknowledges that the testimony of men 
of indisputable veracity leaves him no room to doubt but that 
an odour, exceedingly unpleasant, does emanate from this and 
some other species of serpents, But, observes our author, birds 
have been inclosed, with these serpents, in the same cage, with- 
eut suffering any inconvenience; and birds are often known 
to sit over their eggs, hatch, and rear their young, on the branches 
of bushes at whose roots the rattle-snake lay. ‘This serpent, too, 
is often preyed upon by the eagle, the hawk, and. other birds, 
without their, or their young, suffering any injury in conse- 
querice. The first explanation, therefore, of M. de la Cépede is 
not admissible. 

The reasons assigned by Dr. Barton for rejecting this solution 
ef the Continuator of Buffon, are of various nnportance. No 
great evidence seems derivable, on either hand, from the fact of 
the presence, or absence, of foetid emanations. The most offen- 
sive odours are often harmless, so far as the health of those ex- 
posed to them is regarded; and the most subtle poisons are fre- 
quently destitute of any peculiar pungency of smell. But it Dr. 
Barton have displayed no remarkable ingenuity in this part of 
his Memoir, it may be observed that no great strength of argu- 
ment appears requisite to refute so improbable a suggestion as 
that of M. de la Céepede. 

The second explanation proposed by the French Naturalist is, 
that, in cases of suphosed fascination, the birds and other animal;, 
thought to be fascinated, have been previously bitten by the serpent ; 
and that their cries, efforts, and afharent agonies, are the ofedis 
of the poison: and such appears to have been the opinion of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and of the author of the asticle in the Monthly 
Review, which contains an account of M de ia Cépede’s work. 
But Dr. Barton rejects this solution equally with the other. He 
observes, in the first place, that the effeéts attributed to fascina- 
tion bear no resemblance to those known ta be produced by the 
poison of the rattle-snake—for a description of which he refers 
to a paper inserted by him in the third’ volume of the Society’s 
Transactions ;—and he dwells with emphasis on the well-establish- 
ed fact of the animal’s having often survived, after having been 
subjected to fascination, when the serpent had been seasonably 
frightened away. Inthe second place, the Doctor remarks, that 
the fascinating taculty is by no means confined to the rattle- 
snake, but is predicated of various other serpents, particularly the 
black-snake, who are known not to be venomous. M. de la 
Cépede’s second explanation is, therefore, alike insufficient with 
the first. 

This argument, we confess, appears to us conclusive ; and twe 
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faéts which will come to be stated, in the course of this article, add 
strong confirmation to its truth. 

The last opinion examined by Dr. Barton, is that of Professor 
Blumenbach, of Gottingen, who ascribes the power attributed to 
the rattle-snake, to his stedfast looks, and to the hissing noise of his 
rattles, by which he entices the birds, Se. to follow him: and the Pro- 
fessor observes, that this last circumstance is perfectly analogous te 
the practice of the Indians, who, by imitating the noise made by 
this serpent, allure and take squirrels. 

In reply to this, Dr. Barton remarks, 1. That serpents unprovid- 
ed with rattles, are equaii, successtul as the rattle-snake: 2. That, 
from good information, he has reason to believe, that this serpent 
does not always shake his rattles, in the aét of charming; and 3. 
That M. Blumenbach has probably mistaken the artifice of the sa- 
vages, to which he alludes, for their practice ot imitating the cries 
of young birds, and by that means enticing the parents within 
reach of their arrows. 

Having thus carefully examined the opinions of his predecessors 
in this inquiry, Dr. Barton now proceeds to state his own opinion, 
together with the faéts on which it is founded. We shali follow 
his arrangement as nearly as will consist with the limits of this part 
of our work, and without negiedting the justice due to the author. 

Before any decisive judgment should be hazarded on the sub- 
jeét, Dr. Barton informs us, he deemed it necessary to ascertain— 
‘* First, what species of birds are most frequently observed to be 
*‘ enchanted by the serpents; and, secondly, at what season of 
“ the year has any particular species been most commonly seen 
* under this wondertul influence.” The result of his investigation 
and observation, with relation to these points, is— 

t. That all the birds, saidto be fascinated by the rattle-snake, 
build on or near the ground. 

2. That the season when fascination is agreed to be most com- 
mon, is that in which the birds lay, sit, and hatch. 

3. That the rattle-snake is a slugglish reptile, and unable to 

climb to any height; but that the black-snake is able to glide up 
the highest trees, and is often seen to mount their tops, when im- 
pelled by hunger, in search of prey. 
4. That the principal food of the rattle-snake is the Great-frog* 
of our rivers, creeks, &c. On dissecting many of this species of 
serpent, no other anim.| has been found in its stomach, save in one 
or two instances; and then the animals were such as dwelt on the 
ground. 

5. That the black-snake chiefly preys on birds; his superior 
activity enabling him to assail the nests, in the absence of the pa- 
rent bird, and destroy the eggs, or bear off the young. 


* Rana ocellata of Linnzeus. 
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These facts being established, the inquiry naturally recurs, for 
what end were the serpents endued with the fascinating faculty? 
The uniform reply, Dr. Barton remarks, is—t9 obtain their food.— 
In shewing this supposed power to be unnecessary, or unemployed, 
for this purpose, the Doétor derives a new argument against its ex- 
istence. For, according to him, the rattle-snake only preys on 
animals within his reach, to take whom he has no peed of the fa- 
scinating faculty; while the black-snake exerts himself in a sur- 
priziag manner to catcha prey that might be easily entrapped were 

able to charm it—and Dr. Barton relates (p. 67.) a very strik- 
ing faét, to prove the labour and art of this serpeat, to satisfy his 


hunger. 

Having shewn that the serpents, said to be possest of the fasci- 
nating faculiy, do not employ it for tae only purpose for which it 
can rationally be supposed to have been conferred on them, all that 
remains for Dr. Barton is, to explain the effeéts which have been 
attributed to this power in a more satisfactory and rational manner. 
This he endeavours to do, by referring the cries, efforts, &c. of the 
animals said to be under the influence of fascination, to their anxi- 
ety, Courage, and exertions, for the protection of their young. On 
this topic, the DoGor enlarges with much ingenuity; aud we re- 
gret that we cannot extract the whole of his interesting argument. 
When the nest, or the young, are assailed by the serpent, Dr. 
Barton supposes the parent bird to attack him ** with her wing, 
“ her beak, or her claws.” This is successful, and the reptile is 
killed, or obliged to fly ; or it is unsuccessful ; and he first consumes 
the offspring, and then the wearied and agitated parent. Dr. Bar- 
ton concludes this part of his argument by relating a fact, com- 
muuicated to him by Mr. Rittenhouse, which is corrobarative of 
this explanacion. 


<= 


THE reasons assigned, by the author of the Memoir just no- 
ticed, for discrediting the existence of the Fascinating Faculty as- 
cribed to serpents, are for the most part satisfactory; and the ex- 
planation given by him of the effects attributed to this supposed 
faculty is, probably, many times just. But, as in all doubtful 
cases, there is a propriety for every suggestion which may lead to 
greater certainty, we shall make no apology for proposing, in 
this place, two additional solutions of the problem before us. 
We are willing to believe that what is called fascination may, 
at different times, be attributable to the cause assigned by Dr. 
Barton, and to each of those which we shall now suggest. The 
various animals subjected to this pretended power, and the vari- 
ous effects it is described as producing, sufficiently countenance 
the conjecture. 
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I. The cat-bird is enumerated among those birds that are prey- 
ed on by snakes, by means of the fascinating faculty. The arti- 
fices of this bird are known to every person conversant with the 
birds of this country. In the season of rearing her young, if 
started by a man, she flies along before, with every appearance of 
concern; agitating her body; frequently alighting ; and uttering 
the-most distressful cries. By this means she eludes the search ot 
those who are hunting for her nest. The pursuer is induced to 
believe it at every place where she alights; and is thus, constantly, 
led farther and farther from its real situation.—Nor is this artifice 

culiar to the cat-bird. Every school-boy has been made the dupe 
in this way, of many of those birds who nest on, or near the 
ground. 

Is not this the probable history of many instances of supposed 
fascination? ‘The agitation and cries of the bird are its artifices to 
mislead the serpent, who is looking for her young. In those in- 
stances where the snake discovers them, the artifice proves useless, 
and the mother may, according to Dr. Barton’s explanation, fall a 
victim to her efforts in their behalf. In other cases, the snake is 
either drawn away by the deception, or, being frightened from his 
purpose, the bird flies off, uninjured by the supposed fascination, 

Ij. Another supposition which has occurred to us, and which 
is countenanced by a number of facts, is, ‘that in those cases*where 
birds, or other animals have died, without any external injury from the 
snake, they have expired in a faroxysm of fear. 

This conjecture derives no inconsiderable support from the 
whole conduct of birds, while under the influence of fascination, 
as described by the advocates for this inconceivable faculty. 

On this supposition, there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
facts related of animals dropping down, suddenly, into the very 
mouths of the charmers. 

The facts stated by Mr. Vosmaér, and mentioned by Dr. Barton, 
(p- 34 of his Memoir) are in point; as seems, in part, admitted by 
the Doétor himself. Nor are the experiments made in Philadel- 
phia less in favour of this explanation. The operation of terror 
will be different, according to its degree. Some animals, and 
there have been instances among the human species, expire im- 
mediately, under its powerful influence. Others, it affects with a 
temporary torpor. Others, again, it provokes to actions the least 
favourable to their own designs; and they precipitate themselves 
into the very danger they would avoid. Some, it furnishes with 
unusual powers of fiight: and some, it arms with all the courage 
of despair. Indeed, the varieties in the operation of the fabulous 
charming power of serpents, are not so numerous but that they 
admit of perfe¢l explanation, on the idea now suggested. Nor 
will a solitary instance of unconcern in a bird exposed toa serpent 
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{see Memoir, p. 36.) be sufficient to invalidate the probability of 
its correctness. “Two very curious facts may be added, in support 
of this conjecture, which, as it appears to us, are not easily to be 
explained on any other hypothesis. We quote them from the ac- 
count of “ Le Vaillant’s Second Journey into the Interior of Af- 
rica,” given in the Appeadix to the xxth vol. of The Monthly 
Review Enlarged, art. vii. pp. 526,27. The passage referred to 
is, in the words of the translator, as follows. 

“« Casting my eyes on the trees, I perceived a motion in the 
* branches of that which was nearest us. We presently heard the 
piercing cries of a butcher-bird, which was struggling in con- 
* vulsions. Our first idea was that it lay under the talons of some 
* bird of prey: but, on surveying it more attentively, we were 
* surprized to see, on the mext branch, a very large serpent, 
* which, totally immoveable, but prepared to strike, and with in- 
“ flamed eyes, fixed the poor animal. The bird agitated itself, 
** and struggled in a frightful manner; but fear had taken away all 
*¢ its powers; and, as if held by the feet, it seemed to have lost the 
“ faculty of fying away. One of us went for a gun: but, before 
“* he returned, the bird was dead, and he shot only the serpent. 
“ I then caused the distance between the two creatures to be mea- 
“ sured, and found that it was three feet and a half; so taat all the 
** company were convinced that the bird could not have perished 
“ by the bite of the serpent. I plucked the bird in their presence, 
“ and made them all remark that it was entire, and had not the 
“ least wound. 

«+ A similar adventure had before occurred to me, in the Canton 
“ of Twenty-four Rivers, which I now related to my companions, 
“in order to confirm what they had just seen. One day, as I 
“ was shooting ina morass, I heard, on a sudden, very shrill and 
“ painful cries issue froin a tuft of reeds. Curious to know the 
* cause, I approached gently, and saw a little mouse, which, like 
“the butcher-bird, was in a convulsive agony; and two paces 
“ farther, I perceived a serpent looking intently on it. As soon 
*¢ as the reptile perceived me, he skulked away: but the effect of 
** his presence had already taken place. Having caught the mouse, 
“ itexpired in my hand, without my being able, on the most at- 
“ tentive examination, to discover the aétual cause of its death.”’ 

We recommend these facts, which would add some plausibiiity 
to the idea of Professor Blumenbach, (that fascination is in part 
effected by the stedtast looks of the serpent,) to the attention of 
Dr. Barton; and leave our readers to form their own conclusions. 


a 


THAT we may not take leave of this subjeét without some 
practical advantage to the reader, we shall request his patience, if 
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we extend this Article to a purpose not altogether disconneéted 
with the question just examined. 

Whatever may be true of birds and other small animals, the 
human species, notwithstanding some ridiculous tales, seem to be 
in litle danger from the fascinating power of serpents. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not equally exempt from danger, from the poi- 
son of these reptiles. -Vartous vegetable substances are extolled 
for the cure of the bite of the rattie-snake; but we know not with 
what reason. It will be some compensation to those who have 
attended us through the preceding analysis and conjectures, if wé 
shall be able to point out to them a certain and convenjent reme- 
dy against the venom of this serpent. And such an one we hope 
is discovered: though we cannot pronounce with certainty till the 
experiment has been tried. 

In a valuable collection of papers, intitled—* Dissertations 
and Miscellaneous Pieces relacing to the History and Antiquities, 
the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia,” by Sir William 
Jones and others, vol. ii. p. 222, there is an interesting paper 
“On the cure of persons bitten by snakes, by John Williams, 
Esq.”—The paper consists of the history of seven cases of per- 
sons bitten by snakes, with remarks. These, the author affirms, 
were selected by him, from a number of similar cases, io whicti 
his remedy had proved equally success/ul. Most of the instances, 
here related, are of bites by a serpent which Mr. Williams calls 
the Coéra de Capello; but he assures us that the means he employs 
are alike efficacious in the cure of the bite-o! other serpents. 

The operation of the poison of the East-India serpents is very 
rapid. Ina few minutes, those who are bitten are aff. éted with 
pain, giddiness, stupor, convulsions—particularly of the jaws, 
and a profuse discharge of saliva. The affections of the throat, 
the author remarks, are constant symptoms of the poison of the 
Cobra de Cajfello. 

The cure consists in the immediate application of a ligature 
around the limb ditten, so as to prevent the return of the venous 
blood to the heart; in washing the wound with Volatile Caustic Al- 
daline Spirit; and in the repeated administration of the same me- 
dicine, in doses of from 50 to 60 drops, in water, every five, 
eight, or ten minutes, till the patient is completely relieved. 

The author lays some stress on the use of the ligature; yet it is 
probable that he is mistaken in supposing the poison to be trans- 
mitted by the veins; and it may be remarked, that the ligature was 
applied in but two of the seven cases he has recorded. * ; 


* The abforption of the poifon can only take place by the lymphatics. If com- 
preffion anfwer any good purpole, it muft be by imneding circulation in them, 
They tranfmit the venom to the heart; and it muft be through their agency 
that the changes faid to be wrought in the blood, by the poifon of ferpents, 
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Though the medicine is direéted to be administered immediate- 
ly, yet one instance occurs of its obviating the effects of a bite, 
which had been infi¢ted more than an hour. And Mr. Williams 
Guciares, that he never knew it fail, if the patients were able to 
swallow it.—Reiiet is generally given in a few minutes; and most 
of the cures are completed within a few hours—some in half an 
hour, 

It is not essential to use the Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit; tho’ 
it is to be preferred, as the dose is more easily ascertained. Where 
it is not to be had, Spirits of Hartshorn, ot Sal Ammoniac, &c. 
may be employed; increasing the dose in proportion. One of the 
cures, related by Mr. Williams, was made by Law de Luce. 

The uniform success of this medicine—the Volatile Alkali— 
in the cure of the bite of Asiatic serpents, and the probable ana- 
logy between all animal poisons, induce us to recommend a trial 
ot the remedy to our country practitioners, on the first occasion. 
We shall be gratified to receive communications on this subje&; 
and still more gratified if they convey to us assurances of the eth- 
cacy of the remedy proposed. * 

Another important inquiry, suggested by the paper we have 
just mentioned, is—as the Molatile dlkalé is so successful in the 
cure of those who are poisoned by the bites of serpents; as the 
inseperable symptoms of the venom of the Codra de Cajfello bear 
a striking resemblance to those which accompany the disease 
known by the name of Aydrophobia—viz. spasms of the glottis, 
locked-jaw, and a profuse discuarge of saliva; and as the Hydro- 
phobia also, at least in some instances, appears to be of animal 
origin; may it not likewise be found a useful remedy in cases of 
Canine Madness?—T he idea seems not altogether unworthy of 
attention. Hitherto we have discovered very little of the nature 
of this disease, or of the manner in which animal and other poi- 
sons affect the system. In this uncertainty the. most improbable 
suggestion may have its use. The least glimpse of probable be- 
nefit from any medicine, in this case, deserves notice; and future 
experience may prove Ammoniac to be a valuable remedy in the 
numerous diseases which arise from chemical injury to the consti- 
tution. 


are produced, The unexpected length of this article forbids our enlarging on 
this fubject. 

* The fuccefs of the Votatite ALKatt in the cure of the bite of the 
Viper, is a further inducement to make trial of it, in cafes of the bite of the 
rattle-fneke, The reader, who is curious for further information on this 
point, may confult ** Diétionaire raifonne univeriel d’Hittorie Natureile"— 
par M. Valmont de Bomare, tome ix. p. 352; where, with much other valua- 
bie information, he wiil find a circumttantial narration of an inftance of the 
curative effects of this fait, in deltroying the poilon of the Viper. 
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Art. II. Medico-Chymical Dissertations on the Causes of the Epi- 
demic called the Yellow Fever ; and on the best Antimonial Prepara- 
tions for the Use of Medicine. By a Physician, Practitioner in 
Philadelphia. Puiladelphia. Szowdom and M*Corkle. Svo. pp. 
qt. 1796. 


W* learnt from a vote of thanks annexed to each of these 
Dissertations, that the author is Fertx PascHAtnts Ou- 
vrere, Doctor of Divinity and of Physic, ia Philadelphia; and 
from the queries prefixed to each, that they are intended as answers 
to Prize Questions proposed in 1794 and 1795, by the Medical 
Society of Connecticut. We rejoiced to find the Physicians on 
the one side of New-York, promoting useful inquiry at their an- 
nual sittings, and endeavouring to bring forward. professional ta- 
lents; anda practitioner on the other side making answers, which 
the querists call “ ingenious,” and “ very ingenious and enter- 
taining.” We had little doubt, in turning over at first the leaves 
of the pamphlets, and finding this to be the case, we should be 
struck with the ingenuizy, and pleased witb the entertainment it atford- 
ed, in as high a degree as the Medical Society of Conneéticut ap- 
pear to have been. It must be owned, however, that the ex- 
pectation raised by the commendations of that medical body, and 
their resolves of thanks, have in a good degree been disappoint- 
ed on the perusal of the performances. And we cannot but re- 
gret, that Public Institutions are not more circumspect in dis+ 
tributing their compliments and honours, 

From these general remarks, we shal}, however, proceed to the 
separate consideration of the pieces themselves. ; 

The Dissertation which stands first, is intended as an answer to 
the following prize-question: ‘ What are the Chymical properties 
of the effluvia of contagion of the epidemic of New-York, in the year 
1795; what its mode of operation on the iuman body; and does said 
cjidemic differ from the usual fevers of this country except in degree?” 
—To which Dr. Ouviere replies, that “ the chymical properties 
“of the effluvia, or frincifles of the epiderme of New-York, 
* which raged also through several towns of the United States, 
** are those of the abundant heat or excessive caloric of the at- 
“ mosphere; that this caloric operates on the human body, by sa- 
“ turating itself with all the aqueous particles of the blood, until 
“ it reduces if to its putrid fermentation;” and that “ the Yellow 
“ Fever differs entirely from the bilious intermitting of this Coun- 
“try, which is owing only to the alteration or putrefaction of the 
** biie:”’—and so the writer informs the proposers of the question, 
that the chymical properties of the effluvia of the epidemic of New- 
York, and of other parts of North-America, are those of exces- 
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sive heat if the atmhosphere, which saturates itself with the watery 
particles of the blood, and reduces it to @ putrid fermentation! 
and that this Yellow Fever is wholly different from the Biliows 
Intermitting Fever of this country! 

- In order to come to this conclusion, Dr. Ouviete considers the 
distemper in New-York, during the summer and autumn of 1795, 
# the same which prevailed in Philadelphia in t793. He does 
mot dispute whether it is of foreign derivation, or of tocal origin at 
hone, but thinks “ such a fever is epidemical whilst its remote 
* or primitive cause proceeds wholly from the state of the atmos- 
“ phere; but this cause acts as a contagion infecting the body with 
* ail the principles of its own putrefa¢tion.” He affirms the cer- 
t#ih prognostic to be a complete decomposition of the whole mass 
of blood in the course of six or seven days. To establish this lat- 
ttr point, he takes a three-fold view of the diseasé. 1. The ans 
lysis of the symptoms. #@. The accidents attending it. (What 
ate symptoms bet accidents?) And; 3dly. The appearances ort 
disseétion; and endeavours to prove therefrom the putrid decom- 
position of the blood in the living vessels. We are grieved to 
fird that, at this time, there are any supporters of that deceitfub 
hypothesis: and while we recommend to Dr. Ouviere an attentive 
éxamination of the different appearances which the blood assumes 
in the cours¢ of the disease, both from imternal causes, and 
the introduction of substances ab extra, we would caution him 
against giving his assent to the notion of a /autrefactive fermen- 
fatiod going on there; an opinion, as we believe, false in itself, 
feading to wrong estimates of the virtwes of remedies, and conse- 
quently productive of erroneous and mischievous management in 
praétice. The author then goes on to remark, that, being drained 
of its aqueous particles, the blood will be rendered unfit for the 
differem animal funétions: and that uncommon heat of the atmos- 
phere, and many internally heating causes, will bring on such a 
condition of that fluid, by dissipation of its watery part, as to in- 
duce, among others, malignant, putrid, and epidemic diseases. 
These are produced by destroying the equilibrium, which oughe 
tov"exist among the constituent elements: and after the destruction 
of this equilibrium of the biood by caloric, a decomposition is 
re me which, according to our author, is neither more nor 

“ss than putrefaétion. 

Impressed with this idea, he proceeds to inquire, whether con- 
tagion or miasmata, introduced into the blood, can make it putrely ? 
And though he seems to allow thert are facts which support the 
difirmative of the question, yet, upon the whole, there is not suf= 
ficient ground for the theory in the present case; he therefore re- 
jects the introduction of efflavia into the blood, as an inadequate 
cause of its putrefaction. 

Rol. I. No. 1. N 
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He then examines whether the decomposition of the. blood, 
which with him is the essence of the malady, is caused by the bile ? 
and considers this opinion as adopted upon feeble and inconclu- 
sive evidence. 

Having thus removed the impediments to his investigation, Dr. 
Ouviere proceeds to explore this abstruse subjeét in his own way. 
In doing this, he calls in the aid of the New Chemistry, which has 
been _— with so much success of late, to explain the pheno- 
mena of organized bodies, and even to elucidate some of the fuac- 
tions of living beings. 

The author mentions the analysis and synthesis of water; but 
declines enumerating the component parts of the blood, or the 
changes they are prone to undergo from chymical attraction. To 
the water in the blood corrupting, as in every putrefying substance, 
he looks for the efficient cause of all the febrile phenomena. Wa- 
ter converted into steam, (or agueous gas, to use the word of our 
author) by caloric, is the great disorganizer of animal and vegeta- 
ble substances after death, and of the circulating blood before death. 
And by this first and only agent, either in the form of ice, water, 
or steam, are most phenomena during life, and after death, to be 
accounted for. Aqueous gas was the cause of the distemper in New- 
York, in 1795, and of all similar distempers that have visited the 
United States; and it operated by breaking down and removing 
whatever obstacles were in its way, and by its sfecific levity disen- 
gaging itself from every thing, leaving the other component atoms 
to form ammoniac, nitric acid, &c. according to their respective 
affinities. In short, putrefaction of the blood was the cause of the 
Yellow Fever, and aqueous gas was the, cause of the putrefaction, 
and caloric was the cause of the expansion of the watery portion of 
the blood into aqueous gas. 

It is extremely unpleasant to be obliged to review such reason- 
ing as this. To extract a meaning from sentences obscurely 
composed, is at all times laborious; and to interpret words em- 
ployed in the most vague and indefinite manner in every para- 
graph, is a perplexing task: ivut all this and more our patience could 
submit to, were we to be compensated for our pains. This part 
of the performance now before us, gives us indeed a deal of dis- 
agreeable work, and a very inadequate reward. We can hardly 
persuade ourselves to offer any further criticism upon it. Dr. 
Ouviere is, however, requested to consider whether aqueous gas 
can be formed (he admits the faét himself, p. 12.) under the 80th 
degree of Reaumur's.scale? (212th of Fabrenheit’s) whether the 
heat of human blood ever, in the hottest fever,exceeds much more 
than half that amount? whether experiment has not ascertained 
that the temperature of the vital parts is, ceteris faribus, nearly 
the same, at all seasons of the year? whether, therefore, aqueous 
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gas can be formed at the heat of human blood? and in the blood- 
vessels? from the serum? and rather in summer and autumn than 
at other times of the year? whenthe blood is equally warm or more 
fraught with water? It is a strange opinion of this gentleman 
that the blood oftentimes waxes boiling hot (80 degrees Rem. 
or 212 Fahren.) ; and when sucha phenomenon happens in the 
body, an abundant perspiration transudes from all its parts, and 
chiefly from the breast. 

The author next proceeds to answer two objections to his hy- 
pothesis. ‘The first is, that if aqueous gas, (boiling steam) formed 
in the blood was the cause of yellow fever, all persons ought to 
die of it; to which he thinks he has made a sufficient reply when 
he says, that in abundance of cases aqueous gas is formed so gra- 
dually, and the putretaction occasioned by it operates so mode- 
rately, that there is time for art to relieve the paticnt before a fatal 
cecomposition is wholly effected. The second objection is de- 
rived from the heat of the atmosphere, which might be supposed, 
he thinks, to produce a similar decomposition in the blood every 
where, especially between the tropics; and this he obviates in a 
manner that we confess we are unable to comprehend. 

Though Dr. Ouviere is so defective in the philosophical part 
of his dissertation, it is but candid to pronounce that he appears 
to more advantage in his “ Pra¢tical Cautions” and “ Method of 
Cure.” In the former he recommends washing, cleaning, &c. 
running streams of water brought into towns; vegetable dict of 
ripe fruits, greens and seeds; sparing use of spirituous liquors; 
frequent warm bathing; avoiding the exhaustion of strength by 
excessive heat and sweating; drinking of claret wine mixed with 
water ; small liquid purgatives; the removing of crudities from the 
stomach and intestines, and, generally, attention to the peculiarities 
of each iadividual constitution. All this we believe to be good 
advice, and we join our recommendation to that of Dr. Ouviere, 
in order to encourage our fellow citizens to adopt the mode. 
Much benefit will undoubtedly accrue from it, both in city and 
country. In the /atter, his first indication of cure is to restore 
to the blood, and all the animal fluids, as many watery particles 
as they have lost, by the caloric. This indication he fulfils by 


acidulous, cooling and diluting drayghts, such as barley-water . 


and gruel, chicken or veal broths, and milk whey. From the 
general distatse which the sick express for animal food, and for 
other reasons which, if it would not swell this article too much, 
we could easily express, we think the soups and whey may be 
omitted, in the beginning of the disorder especially, and ripe 
fruits, cold water and oxymel, and, in general, farinaceous and 
saccharine substances, mixed with a large proportion of water, sub- 
tituted in their place. In addition to these things, he recommends 
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the use ef the warm bath, a time or two, early in the disease. 
Fractisers have disputed whetuer, if the bath were proper at all, it 
ought to be cold or warm: some have recommended gxe,and some 
the other; and some again éo/4 alternately, in quick succession. 
Our own opinion is, they are all useiul, by removing pestilentigl 
matter from the boay, as well as by procuring for it an agreeable’ 
temperature. We believe the cold bath praétice has been fre- 
quently carried too far, trom a misrepresentation of its mode of 
operation; and are inclined to think, uponthe whole, the mid 
bath may be as efficacious as aay, and upon the whole, the most 
sale. 

The second indication is to remove the morbific matter, ree 
sulting from the decomposition of the blood; and this he says 
oug!t to be efficacious and active, to prevent the rapid progress 
either of the inflammation or putridity. For this purpose he re- 
coinmends repeated bleedings to be begun even defore the use of 
the bath, and these not to be omitted even in fat and weak habits. 
On this controverted point of venaeseétion, besides the authority 
oi Dr. Ouviere, and the praétice of De Haen, Sydenham, La 
Montagne, Stubbs, &c. we can add our own experience of its 
high utility, in many cases of autumnal distempers of this coun- 
try, as it has been advantageously praétised in the New-York 
Hospital during the pestilence of 1796, at repeated times, to the 
amount of from 24 to 175 ounces, and in some cases several 
times performed alitcr the sixth day of the disease, to the great re- 
lief of the sick. Mistaken notions about the putrid state of the 
blood and humours, and concerning the use and operation of 
what are called alexipharmic and antiseptic remedies, have in- 
duced many physicians of iate to oppose this practice. But ex- 
perience of the great benefit to be derived from it, is happily get- 
ting the better of these ill-founded and hypothetical prejudices. 
As far as we can judge of the practice of many of the most reput- 
able writers in physic, and from our own observations, we are 
clear in our opinion, that though venesedlion may be and has been 
abused, yet it is justly to be reckoned one of the most proper 
remedies that can be employed in the greater part of these pesti- 
lential maladies, and that a large portion of the sufferings of the 
sick have been endured by reason of its total omission, er toe 
tardy and limited use. 

Immediately after bleeding, our author advises strong epispas- 
tics ; and it must be observed, that in cases of considerable local 
affections of the head, stomach, or breast, they have been pro- 
ductive of good effects, and ought to be applied. 

He next proposes the employment of cathartics, aud even of the 
drastic kind, to clear the alimentary canal, and to repeat these ac- 
cording to the exigency of the case. The calomel and jalap which 
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he mentions as having heen frequently successful, is, however, not 
anew remedy. More than an hundred years ago we find, thata 
scruple of calomel, mixed with haif a scruple of resin of jalap or 
scammony, had been prescribed, and, as it is related, with remark- 
able benefit in febrile diseases, by Professor Riverius, the famous 
physician of Montpellier. ‘This was his great febrifuge, and he 
almost made a sort of nostrum of it. The renewal and repetition of 
this practice in America, coincides remarkably with the effects 
ascribed to it by the French practitioner. 

Dr. Ouviere also observes, that antiseptic medicines have been 
too much used during the Yellow Fever in Philadelphia. We con- 
sider this a just remark, and are satisfied, that in numberless in- 
stances, Peruvian bark, snake-root, &c. have done more hurt than 
good. 

On the whole, while we declare our sentiment, that the author 
has wholly failed in his attempt to explain the chy mical properties 
of contagion, and its manner of operating on the constitutions of 
men, and is mistaken in his opinion of the Yellow Fever, differing 
entirely from the common fevers of America; we, without hesita- 
tion, do him the justice to observe, that the practical dire¢tions 
(which are not asked for in the Society’s queries) are such, as in 
general are safe and well-adapted as far as they go. 


——e—— 


THE Second Dissertation is a professed treatise on the Antimonial 
Preparations which best answer the different indications in fevers, 
and on the necessary modes of their exhibition: proposed by the 
Connecticut Society as another Prize Question. Of this it may be 
remarked, that it contains chiefly the common accounts of the his- 
tory and preparations of Antimony, in a more imperfect form than 
they are to be found in most of the modern books on chemistry. 
The autho: dwells most particularly upon tartar emetic, and kermes 
mineral, (red sulphurated oxyd of antimony,) to the latter of which 
he is particularly attached, and declares it to be the best antimonial 
preparation that physic can employ in a great number of “ dis- 
** eases, and indications of fevers:’’ And closes the dissertation 
with a particular enumeration of its virtues and mode of adminis- 
tration. In doing this, Dr. Ouviere appears to us to shew the 
— very commonly possessed by physicians for a favourite 
remedy. 
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MEDICAL FACTS, HINTS, AND 
INQUIRIES. 
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INOCULATION. 


T has lately become a question, in Great-Britain, whether the 
degree of fever, and quantity of erustion, in the inoculated 
small-pox, are not modified by the quantity of matter introduced 
into the system, by inoculation. It is the opinion of Dr. George 
Fordyce, that the number of pustules will be greater, and the fe- 
ver more severe, when much matter is inserted, than when but lit- 
tle is inserted ; and this opinion is countenanced by two communi- 
cations, made to Dr. Beddoes, and lately published by that gentle- 
man, at the end of his translation of Gimbernat’s “ New Method 
** of Operating for the Femoral Hernia.” And since, still further 
supported by communications from Dr. Thornton and Mr. Field, 
printed in Dr. Beddoes’ “ Considerations on the Medicinal Use, 
“ &c. of Factitious Airs.” 
. I wish to call the attention of practitioners of medicine to this 
point. No country is under better circumstances to determine 
the question, than the United States; in which inoculation is al- 
most universally practised, and where some physicians have op- 
portunity of making several hundred observations every year. 

I have always been in the practice of inserting a very small quan- 
tity of dilute matter, by a small incision; though, I contess, not 
from any expectation of mitigating the disease by this means. — 
When an incision is large, the blood is apt to wash away the mat- 
ter, or the local inflammation throw it off. And if it be not fluid, 
it is an impediment to its ready absorption. All these inconveni- 
encies are prevented by dilution and a small puncture. But, if a 
milder disease is communicated by it also, there is a more import- 
ant reason for observing the practice.—Mr. Field’s letter is pointed 
on this subjeét. He declares, that he has followed the practice of 
inoculating with matter so diluted that he cannot have used more 
than a * iu or two,” for more than twenty years; in which 
time he and his pupils have inoculated upwards of two thousand 
persons, without the loss of more than one,* 


* Mr. Field prefer: the thia matter which firft appears in the puftules, to 
that which is maturated ; and diluted in the proportion of about 100 parts 
water, to one of matter. He never draws blood. 
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In ali the cases which have fallen under my care, I do not ree 
member but a single instance where the patient has had so many 
as thirty pustules; and this depended on circumstances no wise 
connected with the manner of performing the operation, and arose 
from causes sufficiently obvious. My patients have been of vari- 
ous ages, from two months to thirty years. 

On the other hand, I have had occasion to observe, in nume- 
rous instances, where the incision was large; and the quantity of 
matter inserted considerabley—especially when the thread was 
used,—that the patients either had very sore arms, or great num- 
bers of pustules; and oftentimes with several days of séveré pain 
and fever. I do not pretend that this uniformly happens. Gonsti- 
tution, treatment, and accident, may, and must, produce variety. 
But still it seems highly interesting to determine how far their in- 
fluence extends; and whether any, and what, effect is to be at- 
tributed to the greater or lesser quantity of variolous matter, intre- 
duced into the system, by inoculation. 

Communications are requested, from all parts of the United 
States, and elsewhere, on this subject. 


ee 
CARBON. 


DR. PEARSON, (p. 159, Beddoes’ Considerations, &c. on 
Faétitious Airs. P. iii.) speaking of the internal exhibition of yeast, 
seems to suppose that its having in one, instance caused vomiting 
and in another purging, is to be ascribed to the ditter principle of 
the hop. Dr. Thornton (p. 160.) controverts this Doctrine, and 
considers eruétations as the evidence of the opération of the me- 
dicine. Perhaps the following remarks may throw some light on 
the question :— 

Simple carbon, or charcoal deprived of its oxygen by heat, 
has been administered, in the New-York Hospital, in perhaps 15 
or 20 cases. In no instance, as far as I can remember, has it 
failed to purge; and in several, the purging and intestinal com- 
motion excited by it have been so great, that we have been oblig- 
ed to discontinue it.—Combined, however, with carbonate of 
soda (sal sode,) and particularly with the addition of lenitive 
electuary, it has proved, in my hands, one of the gentlest and 
most efficacious remedies for the removal of habitual cestiveness, 
I have ever known. I have thought, too, that this combination 
has had other amd more salutary effeéts, in a few cases of Scrofula 
and Consumption, in whiclr I have administered it. But further 
and more nice observations are mecessary fo determine the poiat. 
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’ "The following formula is that which I have used. 


Take of Lenitive Eleétuary, Ziv 
Carbonate of Soda, 3 il Mix. 
Carbon, 3 ii 
Of this from 3ssto 3Ziand Zii, to be taken twice, thrice, or 
more times in the day, according to circumstances. 


Pa 


SIPHILIS. 


JOHN CLARKE was admitted into the New-York Hospital, 


Sept. 7, 1796. Six weeks before this date he was seized with vet 
nereal running and scalding. After the appearance of the Go- 
norrhoea, he had intercourse with other women; and ina fortnight 
from its breaking out, he had a Chancre come on the outside of 
the prepuce; the Glans being naturally hooded.” About’a week 
after the chancre made its appearance, a bubo formed in the left 
groin; which opened of itself, yesterday ; and now discharges freely. 

A case of Gonorrhoea and Siphilis, equally distinét, and with 
equai probability of having originated from separate infeétion, fell 
under Dr. Rodgers’s care the ensuing autumn or winter. 

Do these fa¢ts go any way.towards the confirmation of Mr. 
Bell’s doétrine, that'Gonorrheea and Siphilis are different diseases ? 


a 


SIPHILIS AND FEVER. 


IN the summer of 1796, a man came into the New-York Hos- 
pital in a state of salivation. On inquiry, we discovered that he 
had the venereal disease—chancres, or buboes, or both—for which 
he had taken mercury, so as to produce the salivation; which was 
of some standing. But, beside that he had siphilis and was sali- 
vated, he had an Jutermitting Fever, of some standing also, and 
which was more than commonly obstinate. He got we!!, by the 
use of the ordinary remedies ; but not till he had one or two re- 
lapses of the fever. 

Remerk. It is nothing new for an Intermittent to proceed, not- 
withstanding a salivation, and even to arise during it—(see Horr- 
MAN de bile Medicin, &c. § 29. and Van Sweiten’s Comment. on 
Aphorism, 757.) but that it should exist at the same time, and for 
several weeks, with Siphilis, has, I believe, never been publicly 
noticed till now. 
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Quere. Does this fact form any objection to Mr. Hunter’s 
theory of the impossibility of different copeagions displaying their 
? 


effeéts, co-ordinately, in the same person? are we to infer 
from this that the contagion of fever and siphilis are the same ? 
The nitric acid, according to Mr. Scott and others, cures hepatic 
swellings; and these are often the consequences of intermittents. 
It also cures siphilis. Should future trials demonstrate this acid to 
be equally successful in the cure of intermittent, remittent, and 
yellow fevers, would it be fair to conclude that the immediate 
cause of these fevers and of siphilis are but modifications of one 


common principle ? 
E. H. S. 





= ——SS— 
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&& In the following Meteorological Tables some explanation may 
perhaps be necessary. The figures, in the columns of clear and cloudy, 
denote the times of observation. * Thus, wheu the figure 1 occurs in the 
Sirst of these columns, and in the second Likewise, it signifies that the 
shy was clear at the first, and cloudy at the second, observation. When 
the figure 2 oceurs in either column, it signifies that the sky was clear, 
or cloudy, at both times of observation. 

The Thermometrical Observations are made on Fahvenheit's Ther- 


mMOmerer. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for Toman, 1797s 
made by Garpiner Baxgr, m the C oy the Exchange 
the 05 of New-York. Peat iii 
































revaili =>, 
L -  Thermometé ‘ oblervts Prevail Cleas: 3 Barometer obferved at 
Mons | 7 A.M. 3 P.M. j7M.13 E.- O | 7 A.M.| 3 P.M. 
1 | 27 33 wiwl 2 29 80 | 29 88 
2 | 23 eo eae! & 29.97/30 9 
3 | 22 26 NEINE 2 | 30 29 80 
4119 50] 3° Nwiswi @£] 1] 29 781 29 67 
5 |23 50,28 so; wiw] 2 29 60 | 29 67 
6 | 27 75 | 3925 |swy wy] & 29 52 | 29 45 
7117 a2 So | Ni wi Tt] 2] 29 85} 29 go 
8} 3 §0] 15 N INE] 2 30 20 | 30 30 
9} © 16 Ni N] 2 30 47 | 30 Sp 
10} 3 §0| 24 25 [N WisW] & Pero} 30 47 | 30 58 
Ir | 23 36 «6 © Ise 213015] 29 84 
12 | 32 50 | 38 wiwi| 2 29 68 | 29 78 
13] 32 4o 50 INWi Ww] 2 30 10] 30 1% 
14 | 30 33 25 |SwiNe 2 | 29 98 | 29 70 
16}3375)/4' jNwiw) 2 29 72 | 29 75 
16 | 32 41 SWINW)] 2 29 45 | 29 47 
17 | 26 31 NWINwW] 2 29 94 | 29 99 
18 23 50} 32 SE] §$ 2129 95 | 29 76 
19 | 27 28 Nwi nN] 2 30 OD | 30 25 
20 | 18 so | 28 NEINE 2] 30 30 | 302 
21 | 24 28 NEINE 2] 3021] 301 
22}23 (99 = =J|NEINW 2/39 =| 29:95 
23 | 27 $0 | 37 swisw] 2 29 99 | 29 8o 
24 | 26 41 wiwy] 2 29 74 | 29 85 
25 20 27 NWiISE 2 39 §$ | 30 Ig 
26 | 28 42 F I I] 30 1§ | 29 97 
27 36 45 $9 jswisw] 2 29 95 | 29 8o 
"28 | 3 46 swisw] 1 1 {29 55 | 29 58 
29/3 44 gE E I I} 29 5°} 29 23 
30 | 27 35 So INWi Ww] 2 29 65 | 29 85 
31 ' 24 50 | 30 E |e 2130 13' 30 S0 
Results of Meteorological Observations for Fanuary, 1797. 
Mean temperatore of the Thermometer ~ fun-rife, deg. 24 35 hund. 
Do. do. of the do. t3P.M. 32 78 
Do. do. of the do fer the whole month, 23 56 
Greateft monthly range, between the gth and 38th, 46 
do. in 24 hours, on the roth, 20 75 


Do. 

Six days it fnowed, and about 84 inches have fallen. 
Five days it rained, and a large quantity has fallea. 
Coldeft day, the gth. Warmeft day, the 28th. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for February, 179% 





























| Barometer obferved at 


3 P.M. 
39 4 
29 60 
29 95 
29 95 
30 

29 46 
29 80 
30 18 
39 3 





Duys|Thermometer obferved Prevailing o 
of the at winds. |Clear.| 28 
Mon.} 7 A. M. | 3 P. M. [7 M.] 3 E. O |'7 A.M. 
1] 3° 30 E|E£ 2130 6 
2.1 37 49 wiw| I | 29 53 
3] 32 44 wiw 2 30 
4] 3! 4° wi w 2 29 95 
5 {| 3! 42 S |SE| 2 39 7 
61 49 50 | 50 50 |swisw 2] 29 7! 
7 | 34 36, wiInNwi 2 29 70 
8 | 26 38 wiw]| 2 30 «1 
9] 3t 50 | 42 s [se] 2 30 «S 
10 | 44 48 SE|SE 2 | 29 69 
11 | 40 44 50 | N INW 2] 29 41 
12 | 32 53 25 | wiw] 2 29 61 
13 | 36 38 NE| E 2 | 29 go 
14 | 38 36 NE|NE 2 | 29 60 
15 | 27 30 NE|INW 2] 29 68 
16 | 25 33 NWINw] 2 30 18 
17 | 25 39 5.) 2 | 30 24 
18 | 36 4! N WIN w 2 | 29 70 
19 | 3r 46 calmis w] 2 29 97 
20 | 38 50 swiswi ! t | 29 57 
21 } 23 32 NE| s 2 29 89 
22 | 34 52 E|w I 1 | 29 38 
23 | 32 42 E|sE} 2 29 81 
24} 50 57 N WIN W 2 | 29 38 
25 | 33 35 Swiw] 2 29 65 
26 | 16 23 Nwi wl] 2 29 79 
2 38 47 s |Isw 2 | 29 84 
28 | 34 35 Nw} w 2!'39 73 
Results of Meteorological Observations for February, 
Mean temperature of the Thermometer at fun-rife, deg. 
Do. do. of the do. at 3 P. M. 
Do. do. of the do. for the whole month, 


Greateft monthly range, between the 24th and 26th, 

in 24 hours, between the 26th and 27th, 
One day it fnowed, and 2} inches have fallen. 

Seven days it rained, and a large quantity has fallen. 

Warmeft day, the 24th. 


Do. 


do. 


Coldeft day, the 26th, 


1797+ 


32 9 hund. 
41 2 
36 55 
41 oOo 
22 0 


On the 26th a remarkable appearance of the Aurora Borealis in the evening, 
Its appearance changed feveral times, and: at length 


at the north point. 


colleted in a pyramidical form and difappeared. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for March, 1797. 
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Days ‘Thermometer obierved, Prevail oa » 
of tha at i omer Clear.| §& Barometer obferved a: 
Mon.| 7 A. M.| 3 P. M. 7 M.3 E. & | 7A-M.| 3 PM. 

1 | 22 35 NWINW] 2 29.97} 30 2 
2{ 24 37 NE|SE} 1 1} 30 17 | 39 14 
34 33 42 NE!|sSW 2 | 29 85 | 29 89 
4} 38 49 59 |} 8s | w] r] 1 | 29 67 | 29 56 
$150 So | 54 wiwl rt 1 | 29 20] 29 24 
6 | 22 25 NWINWI 2 29 69 | 29 81 
7119 28 Nwiswi 1 1] 30 i] 29 90 
8 | 37 60 swiswl tf 1} 29 30/29 4 
yg | 25 30 N WiINWI 2 29 80 | 29 89 

i0 | 19 32 NWINWE 2 30 20 | 30 24 

ir j 28 33 s |e 2 | 30 16 | 29 98 

12 | 28 30 s | s I 1 | 30 10] 30 17 

13 | 36 43 2} 32 9] 30 

14145 62 sis I 1 | 29 80] 29 73 

15 36 44 NEJINE 2 30 3° 9 

16 | 33 36 E |NE]L. 2 | 30 27 | 30 17 

17} 38 48 E JE 2 | 29 90 | 29 67 

18 | 48 62 swiwf] tf I] 29 §! | 29 30 

19 | 41 46 wi wi] t] t | 29 47] 29 2 

20 | 30 44 N WIN W = 29 77 29 7 

21 | 30 st wis] 2 29 $8 | 20 84 

22 | 42 45 SE; E 2 | 29 7° | 29 32 

23} 39 a ites wid 29 42 | 29 70 

24 | 42 46 SE|SE I I 29 g° 29 74 

25 | 47 52 wry > 29 $5 | 29 75 

26 | 32 40 eis] 2 39 9} 30 9 

27 | 47 35 s.jN WwW) TF] 2 | 29 49] 29 2 

28 | 34 37 NwINW I] T 129 S9 | 29 70 

29 | 30 45 calm 2 30 30 +1 

39 | 34 43 ese) 1} 30 2 | 50 

31 | 40 43 sels 2 ' 29 781 29 §5 

Results of Meteorological Observations for March, 1797. 

Mean temperature of the Thermometer at fun-rile, deg. 34 s¢ hund. 
Do. do. of the “do. © at3P.M. 3 85 
Do. do. for the whole month, * 39 73 
Greateft monthly range, between the 7th and 18th, 43 0 
Do. do. in24 hours, between the 8th and oth, 35 o 


Three days it fnowed, and about eight inches have fallen. 

Nine days it rained, and a very large quantity has fallen. 
Coldeft day, the 7th. Warmeft day, thé 18th. 

Two thunders and lightrings, one-of which was heavy. 

A number of remarkable heavy winds ‘have oceurred this month. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for April, 1797. 














Days Thermometer oblerved Prevaili 
of ¢ ° hag at date. “tear 3 Barometer obferved at 
Mon.| Sunsrife. | ¢ P. M. S.t.| 3 EB, © |{Son-rife. | 3 P. Me 
1 { 43 49 NWNwi rf 1 | 29 50 | 29 50 
2} 4° 48 swiss] 2 29 70 | 29 50 
3 | 46 ym js] s} 2 29 65 | 29 75 
4] 46 60 El] s t 1 | 29 84] 29 70 
$4 54 82 swisw] 2 29 69 | 29 60 
6} 56 56 NIE 2 | 29 61 | 29 61 
7 | 44 42 NEE 2 | 29 68 | 29 60 
8 | 39 49 ik # | 29 45 | 29 30 
9} 42 s4 IN WIN'W 2 29 34 | 29 98 
10 | 36 48 NWIN WwW) @ 29 70 | 29 72 
it | 38 56 wiwl @ 29 75 | 29 62 
12} 44 48 Nwist/} ¢ | © | 29 65 | 29 65 
13] 4% 38 a 2 | 29 §5 | 29 40 
141 35 58 Niw] 2 29 g° 29 60 
15147 58 sw] s t 1 | 29 62 | 29 60 
16 4 45 44 EI 2 | 39 60 | 29 61 
17 | 37 49 |NEISE) 4 29 69 | 29 60 
18 | 37 38 Ey N 2 | 29 30} 29 4 
19 | 37 45 ai 2 | 28 97 | 29 30 
zo] 4t 5° gas 2 | 29 $2 | 29 55 
2I | 43 ss swiswW; ft I | 29 72 | 29 67 
22 4 44 58 s | s 29 70 | 29 70 
234 46 48 SEJE 2 | 29 70 | 29 72 
241 44 49 EJE 2 | 29 78 | 29 68 
25 | 48 60 sisi if I | 29 39 | 29 37 
26 | 49 63 swisW) @ 29 49 | 29 49 
27 | 42 56 NE{se!] 2 29 76 | 29 83 
28 | 44 6r Eis} 2 29 85 | 29 80 
29 | 5° yt EYE; ®@ 29 75 | 29 74 
30 | $2 $9 E INE 2 ! ag 80 | 29 75 























} 


Results of Meteorological Observations for April, 1797. 


Mean temperature of the Thermometer at fun-rife, 


Do. do of the do. at3 P.M. 
Do. do. for the whole month, 

Greateft monthly range, between the gth and 14th, 
Do. do. in 24 hours, on the sth, 


deg. 43 6 hund, 


Twelve days it rained, and an uncommon quantity has fallen. 
One day it fnowed, and about fix inches have fallen. 
Coldeft day, the 14th. Warmeft day, the sth. 

Three times it thundered and lightned, and there was confiderable. 


53 7 
48 65 


38 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for May, 1797. . 
Days Thermometer obferved| Prevaili = | 
of hk en yore ar.| 3 | Barometer obferved at ‘ 
Mon.| Sun-rife. | 4 P. M. | S-r-]3 E- QO | Sua-rife.| 3 P. M. *e 
1} 50 79 pS} 2) 2 | 29 55 | a9 $2 
2} st 58 i ew 2 | 29 55 | 99 70 
3} 42 47 NWSE 2 | 29 79] 39 8a | 
4} 50 68 SWIN WI] 1 t | #9 $3 | 29 55 
515° st SE}SE} 1 r | 29 45 | 39 4¢ Bg 
6.) sx 68 Nwiswi 2 2y 24 | 29 75 ‘i 
71.55 59 vi ® 29 15 | 49 17 ip 
8.) 42 57 wpw) 2 29 38 | 29 49 
9 | 44 55 awe vr. rt | 29 59 | 29 39 ey 
10 | 50 72 $ jswh tr 1 | 29 77 | 29 7° 
In} $5 75 swis} 2 29 78 | a9 72 
12 55 64 SEJE 2 | 29 62 | 29 41 : 
13.) 5 69 wisw) 2 29 49 | 29 44 f 
14} 46 55 Nwiswh tf t | 29 70] 29 73 | 
15 | 47 59 sis 2 29 65 | 29 60 
16 | 50 $7 wjss 2 | 29 65 | a9 64 
17 | 48 62 Nwhs } 2 a9 81 | 29 8 
18} 53 67 9} 3s 2 | 29 69 | 29 {9 : 
19 | St 65 wis} 2 29 75 | 29 Sa 
20 | st 55 BE Iss 2 | 29 Bo | ag 64 
21} 5? 79 sejsse} tr 1 | 29 49 | 29 31 
22 | 60 72 Nwiwl| 2 29 50 | 29 53 cr 
23] 56 65 SE|SBE} 2 29 39 | 29 44 
24] 54 66 Bie] 1 29 40 | 29 41 
25 | 54 69 5 1} 1 | 29 36] a9 38 
26] 55 74 wis} 2 29 59 | 29 45 
27155 62 B ise] 2 t | 29 73 | 29 65 
28 | 60 68 SWINW] 1 I | 29 50 | 29 §2 
291 55 71 wiswi 2 29 68 | 29 68 
391 55 $2 B INE 2 | 29 70 | 29 65 
3t ' 52 66 N INW] I 1 129 $91 29 Gt 
Results of Meteorological Observations for May, 1797. 
Mean temperature of the Thermometer at fun-rife, deg. 52 13 hund, 
Do. da. of the do. at3 P. M. 63 3 
Do. do. for the whole month, 57 58 
Greateft monthly range, between the 3d and 11th, 33 
Do. do, in2ghours, betweenthe rothand sith, 20 


Thirteen days it rained, and a very large quantity has fallen. 
Six days it thundered and lightned, and ia great abuadance. 
Coldeft day, the 3th.  Warmeft day, the rith, 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for Fune,; 1764. 
Days, Thermometer Obierved) Prevailing > | Barometer obferved at 
of the at winds. |Clear.| 3 
Mon. | Sun-rife. ; 3 P. Ms | S.r-) 3 E. © | Sun-rife.; 3 P. Me 
1} §0 69 NW w 29. 80 | 29 76 
Z| 50 62 N WISE 1 | 29 76 | 29 67 
3159 76 s | 8 1 | 29 6 | 29 71 
4} 50 o1 SE|SE 2} 29 79 | 29 55 
5 | 93 73 wiNwl 2 29 32 | 29 44 
6155 7! sits] 2 29 66 | 29 Go 
7} 93 78 wiswi 2 2g 61 | 29 70 
3 i S59 72 EISE}] 2 29 85 | 29 go 
9 } OF 78 Ej}e}] 1+] 1 | 29 9° | 29 83 
10 | 64 74+ s {se} 1] 1 | 29 70 | 29 57 
11 | 66 8o N WIN WI 2 ag 65 | 29 06 
12 | 64 81 wiswl 2 29 70 | 29 65 
33] 70 76 S WISE | 2] 29 65 | 29 46 
14 } 04 78 NwiInwl 2 29 56 | 29 64 
15 | 66 85 swiwl] a 29 63 | 29 74 
16 } 60 77 Ele 2 | 29 60 | 29 s4 
17 | 66 77 win] 2] | 29 54 | 29 56 d 
18 | 62 77 E |NE 2.| 29 57 | 29 30 
tg | 54 69 N]w] rt] 1] 29 64 | 29 73 
20} 57 69 Eis| 2 29 85 | 29 85 
21 | 58 70 Ejse} 1] 1} 29 88 | 29 91 
22 | 60 66 E |seE 2 | 29 84 | 29 68 
23 | 60 64 SEINE 2] 29 44 | 29 44 
23 | 63 71 wis 2] 29 45 | 29 50 
25 | 66 82 NWwINwi 2 29 72 | 29 75 
26 | 66 82 Nw} wl] 2 29 86 | 29 86 
27 | 66 8: s {is 2 29 9° | 29 93 
23 | 65 79 swisw] 1] 1&|29 91 | 29 90 
29 | 66 84 swis] 2 29 83 | 29 So 
30 | 68 89 swiswi 2 29 79 | 29 79 


























Results of Meteorological Observations for Fune, 1797. 


Mean temperature of the Thermometer at fun-rife, 


Do. d Oe 
Do. do. 


of the 


for the whole month, 


do. 


at 3 P. M. 


Greateft month!y range, between the 1 and 30th, 
do. in 24hours, on the joth, 


Do. 


deg. 


Nine days it rained, and a very large quantity has fallen. 
Seven days it thundered and lightned, and in great abundance, 
Coldeft day, the sft. Warmett day, the goth. 


6:1 4 hund. 
75 # 
638 2 
39 
2 
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A Tasue of Patients admitted into the New-York Hospital, from the 


ist of January, 1797, to the 1st of Fuly, 1 


or which each was received, with the event 


? 


7: shewing the disease 
the case.—N.B. This 


Table will be continued in the future numbers of the Repository; and 






































hereafter it is the design of the Editors to render it more ample, and 
in all respeé?s more correct. , 
a 
Mebica Patients received in January. 
|] e]3] Reman >) 
DISEASES. No] f] = x under Refult. 
id ole Care. 
Pnceumony 81 8 
Fever 31 3 Received 58 
Pulmonary Consumption } 2 ih _— 
onorrhoea 2} 2 Cured 52 
Syphilis. to}io Relieved “2 
Rheumatism bijit Died 3 
Natural Small-pox 1 i Remains 1 
Ischuria . 1} 1 | a 
Diarrhoea 1} 1 | 58 
SuRGICAL 
Film on the Eye 1} 1] 
Tumor i} 1 
Frozen Limbs ro] 8 I I | 
Ulcer of the Le 3, 211 
Wound in the Thigh if 1 
Wound of the Leg ijt 
Wound of the Side 1} 1 
Fractured Arm i} 1 
February. ‘MeEpicaL. 
Pneumony 4| 2 2 Received 27 
Anarsarca 4| 2 2 = 
Syphilis 41 4 Cured 20 
Fever 4| 3 I Relieved 1 
Herpes 1} 1 Died 5 
Hemoptysis Ij 1 ’ Remains I 
Diseased Hip Joint I | I am 
SURGICAL. 
Ulcer of the Leg 4! 4 
Laceration 1 
Frozen Limbs 2} tt 
Burn a 
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March. MeDICcAL. 
= Fy = VDinciie rs 
DISEASES. wn £}2/% Aed| Refult. 
’ Y P) a Zz or elop. 
Syphilis 10]10 
Fever 1} 3 Received 25 
Rheumatism 4) 3 I _— 
Amenorrhea 1} 1 Cured 24 
Pneumony 3) 3 Disorderly 1 
SURGICAL. Pas 
Fraétured Arm 2} 2 ? 
Ulcer of the Leg 2} 2 
Wounded Hip 1] 1 
Dislocation i} 
April. MepicaL 
Scrofula ifr Received 40 
Cancer I I _ 
Colic I 1 Cured 29 
Rheumatism 44 4 Relieved 1 
Syphilis 16} 16 | Dead + 
Pneumony sl 4 I Eloped 2. 
Amenorrhea I r |iRemain 4 
Opthaimia 1 I — 
Palsy I | I | 49 
Fever 2) 2 
Enteritis I 1 
SURGICAL 

Tinea t} 1 
Scrofula I I 
Luxation il 
Fracture 2 | I t 
Lumbar Abscess 1 I 

Mzay. Mepicat. 
Pulmonary Consumption | 1 1 
Pneumony 4] 2 1}*1 
Syphilis 717 
Rheumatism 3,1 2 
Fever 3] 2 I 
Dropsy 2] 2 
Mania 2 i} t 


























* As this patient was nearly well, he was feized with Rheumatic pains; 
and as they were removed, with Intermittent Fever, which preceded the erup- 
tion of the natural Small-pox. He is now recovering from a Fever which fol- 


lowed the Small-pox. 
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HOSPITAL. 107 
SURGICAL. 
so] =] 2] Remain 
DISEASES. No] 5} 5] 5] under Refult. 
Oly A} Care. : 
Sore Legs 3] 3 Keceived 28 ' 
Fistula 1} 1 Ae 
Swelled Testicles 1} Cured 19 
Apoplex 1 1 Relieved 2 
popiexy Dead : | 
Remain 3 4 
— 7 1 
28 
Fune. Mepicat. 85 
Dropsy I 1 || Received 32 
Mania 7| 21 2 3 _— 
Syphilis d 9} 3 6 Cured 8 
Pulmonary Consumption | 2 t} « || Relieved 32 
Rheumatism 3 3 Dead I 
Dyspepsia i Remain 20 
Fever si 2 3 — | 
3% 
SuRGicatL. | 
Sore Legs ba Ud 3 | 
SUMMARY. 


Patients received into the New-York Hospital from the first of 
January to the first of July, 1797, exclusive of those then re- 


maining under care, 


Of this number have been cured, . 
relieved, 
have died, 
eloped, 


Remain under care, 


209 
152 
8 
17 
3 
29 . 


209 
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A Return of Patients admitted to the Care of the New-York City 
Dispensary, from the first of Fanuary to the first of Fuly, 1797. 


ET 
¥ANUARY. 





—_ er — 


DISEASES. 


No 





Reliev 


~~ Removed 
SI to the 
& fHofpital. 


——/ 


Refult, 





Wounds 
Rheumatism 

Herpes 

Worms 

Fracture 

Cancer of the Uterus 
Luxation 

Pulmonary Consumption 
Heétic Fever 
Hooping-cough 
Dropsy 

Pneumony 
Menorrhagia 
Vomica 

Convulsions 
Epilepsy 

Sore Legs 

Head-ach 

Ascites 


Syphilis 


Sore Legs 
Rheumatism 
Pneumony 

Palsy 
Hooping-cough 
Dyspepsia 
Fraéture 
Quotidian Fever 
Erisipelas 

Burns 

Luxation 

Syphilis 
Ophthalmia 
Pulmonary Consumption 
Heétic Fever 
Scrofula 

Natural Small-pox 
Diarrhea 
Head-ach 

Worms 


mo om 02 0D me os te mote Oe mt OD OD mw oe me OS ow OD OL 


~ »& =» & w | Cured 
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FEBRUARY. 








Received 38 
Cured 24 
Relieved 1 
‘Dead 

Removed 

to the 
Hospital 3 


3! 








Received . 39 


Curd 33 
Relieved 
Dead 


| &— 


37 




















3 


37 
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MARCH. 
s}e] ] [Removed 
DISEASES. No] £13] S| to the | Refult. 
5 = |S fHofpiral. 

Diarrhea “du 1 |{Received 33 
Pneumony $15 — 
Rheymatism 2} 2 Cured 29 
Hysteria 4 Dead 1 
Syphilis 3} 3 Removed 
Natural Small-pox pijul to the 
Wounds 2} 2 Hospital 2 
Abortion i} Removed 
Luxation 1} 1 to the 
Intermitting Fever 1 Count.!} Country 2 
Remitting Fever i _ 
Abscess 1} 1 33 
Pulmonary Consumption] 1 1 
Herpes bt 
Anasarca | i| | I 

APRIL. 
Pneumony 6) 6. Received 40 
Ulcers 3} 3. — 
Diarrheea 5} Ss = 36 
Pleurodynia i | Dead 2 
Incipient Consumption | 2] 1 1 |jRemoved 
Luxation it | to the 
Rheumatism 3} 3 Hospital 
Cough 2} 2) Under care 1 
Catarrh 31 3 — 
Syphilis 2} 2) 
Svrofula ie = 
Diabetes 1] 1) 
Dropsy 2] 2 
Pulmonary Consumption ! 1 1 
Inflammation of Bowels | 1} 1 
Dyspepsia 3] 3 
Abscess 1 | I 
Wound I 
Convulsions ee 
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Pulmonary Consumption 
Burns 

Parturition 

Contusion 









































11o 
MAY. 
s+ of. Remain 
DISEASES. No] 21213 =| Refult. 
SlaZiAl Care. 
Natural Smailt-pox 12/12)’ eceived 46 
Dyspepsia 1} _ 
Croup | Cured 41 
Scrofula 1 1 Relieved 1 
Herpes i Dead 1 
Ulcer 1} loped 1 
Pneumony 5] S emoved 
Luxation 31 3 to the 
Cough 3) 3 Hospital + 
Rheumatism 1 (R.C.) [Removed 
Syphilis 4] 3 to the 
Intermittent Fever 6} 6 Country 1 
Remittent Fever 2] 2 _ 
Pleurodynia yt 46 
Anasarca ‘2 1/(R.H.) 
Head-ach i) 1 
Phrenitis sy i 
JUNE. 
Head-ach 2) 1 2 Received 42 
Remitting Fever 3] 3 _— 
Cough 1} 1 Cured 36 
Menorrhagia 1} 1 Relieved 1 
Epilepsy 1] 1 Eloped I 
Wound I (Elop.) {Under care 4 
Abscess 1] 1 — 
Natural Small-pox rifts 42 
Herpes 2} 1 I 
Sore Leg 1] 1 
Pleurodynia 1} 1 
Anasarca 1] 1 
Worms 3} 3 
Pneumony 3] 3 
Heétic Fever I I 
Rheumatism 2| 2 
Diarrhea I 
I 
2 
1 
1 
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SUMMARY. 


Whole number of Patients admitted into the New-York City 
Dispensary from the first of January to the first of July, 1797, 





46 229 
Of this number have been cured, . . - « - 197 
relieved, » 7 
have died, 9 
eloped, 2 
Removed to the Hospita!, 7 
Country, 2 
Remain under care, P 5 
229 
46 HUGH M‘LEAN. 
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MEDICAL NEWS. 


a 

[sg This title is meant to include intelligence concerning Medicine, 
Natural History, Agriculture, Fc. Fe. both Foreign and Dome:- 
tic. The difficulties-which beset every undertaking of the nature of 
the Medical Repository, at its commencement, will, we hope, be 
decmed a sufficient apology for any imperfections which may be dis- 
coveresl in the present article. Every information, tending to render 
this part of our publication more complete in future, is respeEfully 
solicited, and will be thankfully received.) 








DOMESTIC. 


T a meeting of the AMerican Acapemy oF ArTs AND 
A ScreNCEs, (Massachusetts) the following officers were eleét- 
ed tor the ensuing year, viz. 

Joun Avams, LL. D. (President of the U.S.) President. 

Josern Wirxarp, D.D. Vice-President. 

_Hon. Ropert T. Paine, Francis Dana, Benyamin Liy- 
cotn, Joun Lowe rt, Esqrs. Joun Laturop, D. D. Joun 
Warren, M.D. Joun Crark, D.D. Cares Garnet, Esq. 
Hon. Cotron Turts, and Mr. Proresson Wesser, Coun- 
sellers. 

Benjamin Dearzorn, Recording Secretary. 
Mr. ProFressor Pearson, Corresponding Secretary. 
Tuomas We su, M.D. Treasurer. 
Joun Laturop, D.D. Librarian and Cabinet-Keefer. 
Rev. James Freeman, Vice- Treasurer. 
The following gentlemen have lately been elected members of 
the Academy, viz. 

Christopher Gore, Esq. of Waltham. 

Sir John Sinclair, Bart. (President of the British Board of Agri- 
culture.) 
Dr. John Haliburton, of Halifax, (N. S.) 

Edward Bancroft, M. D. F. R. S. of London. 

Timothy Dwight, D. D. President of Yale College. 

Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D. &c. of New-York. 


Donattons to the Academy. 
The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, 4 vols. folio) 
Presented by Dr. Isaac Rand: , 
Pol. I. Now 1. Q 
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Observations on the Increase of Infidelity, by Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Presented by the President of the Academy. g 
Agricultural aor on Plaister of Paris, by Richard Peters. 


same. 

Communications to the Academy. 

Variation of the Magnetic Needle, from January 24, to May 22, 
1797- By Mr. Stephen Sevwall. 

Medical Observations on the Bilious Remittent Fever of 1796. 

_ By John Warren, M. D.* . 

Astronomical Observations res sang, rr extent of the Solar Sys- 
tem, and distance of the Fixed Stars. By the Hon. Judge Winthrop. 

A proposition for making Salt-petre from Pot-ash. By Joseph 
Greenleaf, Esq. { Columbian Centinel, Fune 21, 1797: 


The Second Part of the Second Volume of the TRANSACTIONS 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, is said to be in 
a state of forwardness for publication. 


resented by 


Dr. Barker of Portland, in the District of Maine, is preparin 
a work for the press, on Consumption and Fever. In this wor 
the Dr. expeéts to establish the efficacy of Alkalies, in the cure 


ot Yellow Fever. 





At an adjourned Meeting of the President and Fellows of the Men1- 
cat Society of the State of Conneticut, held at Hartford, on 
the second Tuesday of May, 1797, at the house of Joun Lee; 


VOTED, That in future there shall be appointed annually by 
the Convention, one General Committee, for examination of 
Candidates for the praétice of physic and surgery,~—-which Com- 
mittee shall consist of five members, three of whom to be a quo- 
rum, vested with full powers to examine such Candidates as may 
be recommended to them for examination, from any of the County 
Committees, or any others: —And that the general committee, and 
they only, shall be vested with power to countersign and deliver 
to such candidates as they shall approve of, a licence from under 
the seal of the Society; and that every candidate so receiving 
a licence, shall pay the sum of ten dollars to said committee, 
which shall be paid over by them to the Treasurer of the Society ; 
and also pay the committee a reasonable reward for their exami- 
nation.—Avnd that the several county committees shall be em- 
powered only to examine and recommend to the general com- 
mittee, such candidates as they may think proper—any former 
by-lawsy usage, or custom, not comporting herewith, notwith- 
standing. 


* See the Appendix, 
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Foted, That Doors John Osborn, Eliakim Fish, Lemuel Hop- 
kins, Mason Fitch Cogswell, and Daniel Sheldon, be the examin- 


ing committee. 

Voted, That the thanks of this convention be given to Do@or 
James Potter, for bis oration delivered this day. 

Voted, That Doétor Felix Pascalis mean, <i D. of the city of 
Philadelphia, be a corresponding me of this society. 

Fi og the degree of Doctor of Medicine be conferred on 
Doétor Thaddeus Betts, of Norwalk. 

Voted, That application be made to the General Assembly, for 
additions to the act incorporating the Connecticut Medical So- 


ciety. 
ted, That Doétor Mason F. Cogswell be an agent to transact 
the business before the Assembly. 

Voted, That whereas a committee appointed by the Medical 
Convention, convened at New-Haven in Odtober last, were only 
to examine a manuscript of Doétor. Samuel Stearns, called the 
American Dispensatory, and report thereon to the next convention : 
-——But they having but partially examined it, did, by the repeated 
importunities of said Stearns, give him a certificate, approbating 
the same;—Thbe convention not having received the report of 
their committee till “ day, do mot undertake to recommend the 
aforesaid dispensatory to the publig. 

Whereas Dr. Elisha Perkins, a member of this society, having 
obtained a patent from under the authority of the Unned States, 
for the exclusive privilege of using aod Vending certain Aointed 
Metalic Instruments, pretending that they were an invention of his 
own; and also, that they possess inherent powers of curing many 
diseases, which is contrary to rules and regulations adopted by 
this society, interdicting their members the use of nostrums,— 
Therefore, Voted, That the said Blisha Perkins be expelled from 
the Medical Society of the State of Connecticut. 

_. Koted, That a tax of one doliar be laid on each member of the 
society, to be collected before the next Convention. 

Voted, That the clerks of the several County Meetings be col- 
leétors of the above tax, 

Voted, That this meeting be adjourned until the first Tuesday 
after the second Thursday in O&tober next—then to convene at 


the Coffee-House in New-Haven. . 
Zest. DANIEL SHELDON, Sceretary. 
[ Cohmedicut Courant, Fune 5.1797. 


The Agricultural Society of Connecticut are forming a collec- 
tion of facts for publicatien, on the use of Gypsum, or Plaister of 
Paris, as a manure. 
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* On the 8th of May, at the White-Plains, there was a meetin 
of respeétable physicians of the county of Westchester, who form 
themselves into a society to be known and called by the name and 
stile of.“ The Medical Society of the County of Westchester.’ Dr. 
Archibald M‘Donald was elected President, and Dr. Matson Smith, 
ot New-Rothelle, Secretary. The principal views of their for- 
mation appear to be an harmonious establishment of a regular 
praétice of physic throughout the county, and an immediate com- 
pliance with the law of the Legislature of the State made at the last 
session. [ New-York Mag. 


« 





A spring has been discovered in Clinton county, state of New- 
York, containing very large quantities of a saline substance, sup- 

sed, from some slight trials, to consist chiefly of Sulphate of 

agnesia, (Epsom's salts.) ‘We are promised a’ more. particular 
account of it shortly. 





At the Medical Commencement of New-York, on the first 
Wednesday in May, the degree of Doétor of Physic was conferred 
on William Bay, and Alexander Hosack, jun.—The Inaugural 
Dissertations were, on Dysentery, by Mr. Bay; om the Yellow Fever 
ef 1795, by Mr. Hosack. ! 





At a meeting of the Society instituted for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture, Arts and Manufaétures in the state of New-York, on Thur- 
day, January 4, 1797, the annual choice of officers for the current 
year was made, when the following gentlemen were elected :—_ 
Robert R. Livingston, Esq. President. 

Ezra L’Hommedieu, ‘Esq. Vice-President. 

Samuel a. Esq. Treasurer. — 

Samuel L. Mitchill, Esq. 
Samuel Jones, jun. Esq. 

Tt must be pleasing to all friends of their country to be inform- 
ed, that during the confli& of opposite opinions in politics, this 
Institution, which embraces wider objedts of benevolence than 
any political party whatsoever, is in friendly communication with 
both English and French Institutions of a similar nature. During 
the meetings of the present sessions, the he em has been 
favoured with correspondence from their friends in England’ and 
Scotland, France, and its distant territories in America. The 
Society is desirous of cultivating harmony and friendly intercourse 
with all persons and associations conversant in agricultural, ceco- 
nomical, and handicraft matters, in every country. In particu- 
jar, the members frel themselves interested in their correspondence 
with the merchants of Glasgow, and the Board of Agriculture’of 


Secretaries. 
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London; the Superintendant of the National Botanical Garden of 
Paris, and the Society of Arts and Sciences in St. Domingo. 
That illustrious charaéter, who, after liberating his country 
from bondage, has guided it since the revolution to a very ele- 
vated pitch of happiness and D agree the President of the United 
States, the wise and virtuous W asHINGTow, has expressed himseit 
with so much warmth and force, in his fdtewell address to the 
people of the United States, in favour of Agricultural Associations, 
that it cannot be doubted, that in every State wherein individuals 
combine their efforts for the promotion of husbandry and rural 
ceconomics, the Legislature will aid their efforts, and grant their 
encouragement and protection. [ New- York Mag. 


Late in March was landed in New-York, from on board the 
ship Nancy, Captain Johnson, a fine Barbary shee, being a pre- 
sent from Captain George Dekay, to Chanceilor Livingston, Pre- 
sident of the Society tor the Promotion of Agriculture, &c. The 
ewe died at sea. But’Mr. Dekay writes, that he has taken mea- 
sures to procure two others. This sheep has a thick and Sne 
fleece. 

By the same vessel, and from the same patriotic gentleman, have 
been received samples of wheat from Algiers and Saffe, which the 
President of the Agricultural Society. proposes to distribute so as 
to insure experiments of its utility. 

- Last year several seeds of different kinds were forwarded by 
Captain Dekay, from India, to the Agricultural Society, and, 
among others, a species of fax, which, upon experiment, made 
by the President and several members, appears to be well adapted 
to this country. It is an acquisition, considered only as an orna- 
mental plant, and more so as a useful one; the staple of this flax 
being greatly superior to that in common use. 

It is pleasing toacknowledge, in a gentleman, deeply engaged in 
business, so sedulous an attention to the agricultural interest of his 
country; and it is much.to be lamented, that though the Society 
fer the Promotion of Agriculture have addressed printed instruc- 
tions on this head to the Captains of vessels sailing from New- 
York, which have been seconded by the recommendation of t' 
Chamber of Commerce, yet agriculture bas hitherto received litte 
of that aid from them whieh they might, without expence or 
trouble, afford. 

To Mr. Dorhman and Mr. Neilson, the public are also indebt- 
ed for the introduction of sheep from Holland and Ireland. [¢. 


. The Agricultural Society of New-York, have directed their 
Committee of Publication, to prepare a third Aart of the first volume 
for the press. ’ ' 
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Thermometrical Observations at Poughkecpsis, 
1797. Jan.4. 70’clock A.M. the Ther- 
mometer stood at t1 below o 


8. do. do. tr do. © 
At sun-down 4 do eo 

9 o'clock P. M. 10 do. 6 
12do0. do. 13 do. © 

g- 7 o'clock A. M. 14 do. © 
1rdo. P. M. 14 do. © 

10. 7 o'clock A. M. 19 do. © 


This has been the coldest morning possibly ever known in this 
latitude. It certainly was colder by 7 degrees than has been meay 
sured in this place by a Thermometer within 20 years. 
Nine-Partners, Fanuary 10, 1797- 
The mercury in my Thermometer, (Fahrenheit’s scale) stood 
as foilows: 
The day before yesterday at sun-rise, 14 degrees below 0, § 
P. M. 3 shee do. g P. M18 below do. t 
Yesterday at sun-rise, 16 below do. This morning at sun-rise, 
20 below do. 
Which are the coldest days we have had this winter, and greateg 
degrees than are rarely to be found in this country. 
§. RICKITSON. 
[{ New- York Mag. 


The College of Physicians of Philadelphia have elected the fol, 
lowing gentlemen officers for the ensuing year, viz. 
Doétor John Redman, President. 
Deétor William Shippen, Vice-President. 
Doétors Adam Kuhn, Samuel Duffield, Thomas Parke, Caspay 
Wistar, Censors. 
Doétor Thomas C. James, Secretary. 
Doétor Benjamin Say, Treasurer. 
[ Brewn’s Philadelphia Gazette, Fuly 5, 








At the annual election of officers for the American Philosophi- 
eal Society, held at Philadelphia, on the 6th of January, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen for the current year :—Thomas 
— President.—Dr. Caspar Wistar, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 

ev. Dr. Nicholas Collin, Vice-Presidents.—William Barton, 
John Bleakley, Rev. Dr. Samuel Magaw, Jonathan Williams, Se- 
cretaries.—Charles W. Peale, Dr. Benjamin S. Barton, Robert Pat- 
terson, Curators.—John Vaughan, Treasurer.—Andrew Ellicot, 
Tench Coxe, Rev. J. Abbercrombie, Richard P. Smith, Coun- 
scllors for three years. Os 
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In addition to the foregoing, the following gentlemen are Coun- 
sellors of the Society, viz. Until January 1799, Rev Dr. Robert 
Blackwell, Thomas M‘Kean, LL. D. Rev. James Davidson, Dr. 
Adam Kuhn.—Until January 1798, Jonathan B. Smith, Dr, 
William Currie, Rev. Dr. William Smith, Rev. D:. William 
White. [ New- York Mag. 

The Philosophical Society have a fourth volume of their Trans- 
aétions in the press. 





Ata public commencement, held on Friday, May rath, 1797, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine was conferred on the following gentlemen, who submitted 
Inaugural Dissertations to the examination of the Medical Faculty, 
on the following subjects : 

Mr. Joseph Johnson, of Charleston, South-Carolina, An Experi- 
mental Inguiry into the fey of Carbonic Acid Gas, or Fixed Air ; 
its Mode of Operation, Use in Diseases, and most ffefual Method f 
relieving Animals go by it. 

Mr. Benjamin De Witt, of New-York, 4a Exjlanation of the 
Effects of Oxygenc, or the Base of Vital Air, on the Human Body. 

Mr. James Walker, of Virginia, 4x Inquiry into the Causes of 
Sterility in both Sexes, with its Method of Cure. 

Mr. Robert Black, of Pennsylvania, On Frafures. 

_ Mr. Goodridge Wilson, of Virginia, Oz Absorption, 

Mr. Samuel Jones, of Philadelphia, On Hydrocele. 

Mr. William Allison, of Georgetown, South-Carolina, On 
Dry or the Hydropic State.of Fever. 

r. John Edmond Stock, of Gloucestershire, England, On she 
Effedts of Cold upon the Human Body. 

Mr. James Fisher, of Delaware, On shat Grade of the Intestinal 
State of Fever known by the name of Dysentery, 

Mr. Colin Mackenzie, of Baltimore, On the Dysentery. 

Mr. Francis K. Huger, of South-Carolina, Oz Gangrene and 
Mortification. 

Mc. Edward North, of South-Carolina, On the Rheumatic State 
of Fever. 

Mr. Samuel Cooper, of Philadelphia, On the Properties and Effec?s 
of the Datura Strnmonium, and on its Use in Medicine. 

Mr. John Church, of Philadelphia, On Camphor. And, 

Mr. John Laws, of Delaware, On the Rationale of the Operation 
A Opium on the Animal Economy, with Observations on its Use in 

isease. 


An adjourned meeting of the Medical Society of the State of 
Delaware was held at Wilmington, on Monday, the 19th of June, 
3797; when the following officers were eleGed. 
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James Tilton, President. 
Joshua Clayton, Vice-President. : ; 
George Monro, Joseph Hall, Eliyah Barratt, Joseph Capelle, 
Cemoors. 
John Laws, Secretary. 
James Sykes, Treasurer. aH 
~ It wil be remembered by many of cur readers, that this Socie- 
ty, in the year 1792, published a program, in which was proposed; 
as a subject of prize-dissertation, the following question: 
Quenam sit Potentia Nocens, ejusque origo atque natura, unde, in 
regionibus calidis, iisdemque humedis, Intermittentes oriuntur Febres, 
Remittentes etiam, variaque alia mala, qua, @statis et autumni tem- 
ford, grassart solent? Qua ratione hoc cali vitium corrigi possit? Que 
fatto, quibusque auxiliis istius modi morbt arceri atque tractari debeant ? 
The usual conditions of prize dissertations were annexed. 
Within the limited time, no dissertation, deemed worthy of the 
prize, was received. We understand, however, that the Society, 
conceiving the question of great importance, intend to renew 
theit offer of it to the public for a still longer period, with the 
same prize of three hundred 'dollars. 


Extra& of a detter, dated Fune 22,1797, from Dr. Wilkins, of Bal- 
timore, to Mr. Smith. 
* Dr. Archer, near this place, has discovered the Rad. Seneka, 
“ in strong decoétion, to be an almost infallible remedy in the 
* Croup, or Suffocatio Stridula.” 





The President of the Agricultural Society of the State of South- 
Carolina, has received from Mr. Jefferson, Vice-President of the 
United States, upwards of one hundred different kinds of Rice, 
which have been procured by that gentleman from the Philippine 
Islands. We understand that several members of the society have 
taken some of each sample to plant. Their experiments will de- 
termine whether either of the species ought to be introduced into 
this country. Some of the samples are of rice which grows on 
high land. [ New- York Mag. 


— 
FOREIGN. 


THE Annals of Chemistry—Annales de Chimie—which have 
been discontinued tor some years, have lately beea revived in Paris. 
M. M. Guyton, (Morveau) Monge, Berthollet, Fourcroy, Adet, 
Hassenfrazt, Séguin, Vauquelin and Pelletier, in their address 
to the public, inform that the Annals will appear, as heretofore, 
in twelve numbers annually; each of which will contain froma 
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seven to eight sheets oftavo; and will be published monthly. 
They purpose to re-commence with the 21st volume,and to com- 
plete the Series, which left off with the 18th volume, by publishing 
a 1gth and 2oth, to consist of the most interesting experiments, 
discoveries, &c. that have been made between September 1793, 
and January 1797. ' 

Subscriptions are received by Moreau de Saint Mery, at Phila- 
delphia. 





A Treatise on the Scurvy has been lately published in Great- 
Britain, by Mr. D. Patterson, a surgeon in the navy, chiefly for 
the purpose of recommending a new medicine in the treatment of 
that disease. This is a solution of four ounces of nitre in a quart of 
vinegat, of which, from half an ounce to two ounces, may be ad- 
ministered twice, thrice, or oftener in a da’ , according to tircum- 
stances. The same solution, he says, may be applied .o scorbu- 
tic eruptions and ulcers, with advantage.—Mr. Patterson appears 
to have been remarkably successful by means of this medicine in 
the cure of scurvy. Further and more extensive trials seem ne- 
cessary, to fully establish the efficacy of the acetum nitrosum, as it 
is called; but our readers will readily conceive how extensive it 
may become in its application, if future experience should verify 
the eulogies of the inventor. , 


‘Dr. Girtanner, of Gottingen, has been induced, by the publi- 
cations of Dr. Beddoes, té make trial of Carbonic acid gas, in the 
cure of consumptions. His trials"prove it to be of great service in 
some cases, sometimes useless, and sometimes hurtful. . More pre- 
cise experiments are wanting to determine in what particular cir- 
cumstances it shall do good and hurt.—Dr. Girtanner is prosecut- 
ing experimental inquiries into the effeéts of hydrogene and azo- 
tic gases, with greater prospeét of success in similar cases. 





Dr. Beddoes has now completed his series of publications, in- 
tituled, * Considerations on the Medicinal Use and Production of 
Factitious Airs.’—This valuable work abounds with the most 
interesting information to mankind in general, as well as to phy- 
sicians in particular, whom it seems to arm with new weapons 
wherewith to encounter disease. Experiments already made s@ii- 
ciently attest the great power and efficacy of various Factitious Airs 
in the cure and alleviation of different diseases ; and we are led to 
believe, that the Pnenmatic Institution, under the direction of Dr. 
Beddoes, will not fail to determine, with scrupulous accuracy, 
the peculiar situations to which each species of Air may be most 
successfully applied. 

Vid. I, No. 1. R 
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Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, who has for many years supported, 
with reputation, the Medical Commentaries, agreeable to the in- 
tention exprest in the 20th volume of that publication, has dis- 
continued it; and having connected himself with his son, Dr, 
Duncan, jun. has lately published the first volume of the danals 
of Medicine, on a plan nearly the same. To this work we are 
indebted for the following articles of inteiligence —— 

We are happy to find, that considerable progress has been made 
in the Pneumatic Institution projected by Dr. Beddoes, at Bristol. 
Several hundred pounds more have lately been subscribed; and 
we are informed, on good authority, that the proposer has now 
little doubt but that it will soon be set on foot in a proper way. 
Still, however, fresh contributions are desirable, as it would be 
much to be lamented, if an attempt to solve the problem of the 
action of differently modified atmospheres on the human body, 
in different morbid conditions, should be left imperfect for want 
of an inconsiderable sum of money. 

Dr. Beddoes, we are told, soon intends to circulate the Outlines 
of a Plan for the execution of this design. In that paper, he will 
solicit the suggestions of medical and philosophical men, in order 
that, by a comparison of ideas, he may be enabled to dispose of 
the contributions to the greatest advantage, for promoting the 
knowledge of physiology and pathglogy. 


Dr. Withering; of Birmingham, in a letter to Dr. Duncan, 
has the following observations with respeét to pneumatic medi- 
cine; * With us, pneumatic medicine is advancing; and I think 
enough has been done to authorise me to say, that a cure of con- 
sumption is yet to be sought for. Hydrocarbonate and oxygene 
are the two airs that have mostly been used; and these should be 
diluted with eighteen or twenty times the bulk of atmospheric air. 
The former weakens the stroke of the pulse, occasions vertigo, 
and sometimes excites nausea. It produces a disposition to sleep, 
abates the cough, and eases the respiration in some asthmatic affec- 
tions; but in active hemoptoe, it effects a cure more speedily, and 
more pleasantly; than I have seen done by any other means, 
Oxygene, on the contrary, excites the action of the arterial system, 
warms the extremities,and seems to invigorate the vital principle, 
without exhausting it. From these last circumstances you will 
at once conceive it applicable to a very extensive class of diseases. 
I have lately used it with advantage in two cases of Melancholy; 
and I have seen it remove the Paralysis of Lead, which had been 
treated to little purpose, by the other more uswal means.”’ 
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Mr. George Kellie, surgeon to his Majesty’s ship the Iris, who 
has already communicated to the public, in the 19th volume 
of the Medical Commentaries, some interesting facts, respecting 
the effeéts of compression by the Tourniquet, in stopping the cold 
fit of intermittents, has since that continued to bestow particular 
attention to this subjeét; and an account of his experiments, and 
observations respetting it, will probably soon be published, 





‘Mr. John Bell, surgeon in Edinburgh, who some time ago 
published a volume on the anatomy of the bones, muscles, and 
joints, has now made such progress in the prosecution of this 
work, that a second volume, containing the anatomy of the heart 
and blood-yvessels, will be published in a short time. 


Dr. Duncan, junior, has for some time been employed in pre- 

ring for the press a translation of the History of Medicine, by 
Kurt Sprengel, a work interesting to the philosopher and historian, 
as well as to the physician. In order to write a history of our 
science with advantage, it was neces to collect, and bring 
under the most proper points of view, the facts which are scat- 
tered in a thousand works; to read the writers of each age and 
nation in the original; to enter into the spirit of the times when 
they wrote; and to study the history of society, and the sciences, 
wherever they were connected with medicine, All this Professor 
Sprenge! has been able to accomplish; nor has he ever availed 
himself of the labours of his predecessors; but, with the most in- 
defatigable zeal, derived his knowledge from the original sources, 


Dr. Girtanner has long employed himself in analysing some 
bodies hitherto considered as simple, and thinks he has obtained 
the following results. 

1. Phosphorus consists of azote and hydrogene, like ammo- 
niac. 

2. The fixed alkalis consist of carbone and azote, soda contain- 
ing more azote, pot-ash more carbone. 

3. Sulphur consists of carbone and hydrogene. 

4. The fluoric acid has a compound, probably triple, base. 

5. Arsenic seems to consist of carbone, azote, and hydrogene. 

The proofs of these assertions are soon to be published at length 
in Gren’s Journal of Natural Philosophy. 


DEATH. 
At Hanover, 7th O¢tober, 1795, John George Zimmerman, 
author of the works on Dysentery, Solitude, and Experience in 
Physic, by birth a Swiss. The highest degree of medical, literary, 
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and personal. merits concurred in giving to this physician a more 
extended celebrity than perhaps to any of his profession during 
the present age. His works will remain an everlasting proof of 
his philosophic spirit, after the recollection of the amiableness of 
his manners has descended with his friends to the grave. The 
adage, ** Minuit prasentia famam,” unfortunately so often veri- 
fied, was with regard to him reversed. Melancholy, the effect of 
ton severe study, and a painful chronic disease, long prevented 
him from fully enjoying the respe& paid him by Princes, and the 
fruits of his well-earned fame. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MINERVA. 





Staten-Island, August 1st, 1796. 
Sir, 
EPORTS of an alarming nature having spread through 
the country relative to the sickly state of New-York, I was 
led to inquire, by letter, how far those reports deserved credit; to 
which the following is an answer, and by which, at my request, 
the author has consented should be made public. 
. RICHARD CHANNING MOORE. 
a 
New-York, Fuly 20th, 1796. 
Sir, 

IT is true that a fever resembling the one which proved so great 
a scourge to our city the last year, made its appearance about 
Whitehall, and in the vicinity of the Exchange, early in this 
month; but fortunately for us, from a concurrence of happy 
events, the fever has entirely subsided. It had continued but a 
short time only, when it pleased a Gracious Providence to send 
us hard winds, repeated thunder and lightning, inundations of 
rain, and cool weather. To these causes I think we may ascribe 
the suspension of a formidable disease which had began to shew 
itself among us. And should it return again, I have solid reasons 
to believe that it will not be extended beyond certain limits. 

You may recolleét that in the frequent conversations we have 
had on the subject of the last year’s fever, I have been uniform in 
iny Opinion, as to the causes of its production, namely, the accu- 
mulation of every species of filth and perishable matter, on the 
low, new made grounds on the south side of the city, and the abo- 
minable custom of filling up the slips and docks with similar 
materjals: J have said that such causes, aided by a moist atmos- 
phere and a hot sun, would nox fail of producing the most baneful 
exhalations, and that their efteéts must necessarily be felt by those 
who are more immediately exposed to their influence. 

The proprietors of the lots on the east side of Whitehall-slip 
carried out a bulk-head the last spring, with a view to extend the 
dock further into the river. The dimensions of the dock are very 
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considerable; and a maxim invariably adopted by the owners of 
the dock, is, that the cheapest mode of filling up is the best: ac- 
cordingly carts were employed to colleét such dirt and filth as all 
Jarge and populous cities furnish in abundance ; and with mate- 
rials of this description was the dock filled up, and to give greater 
salubrity to the mass, there were occasionally added, dead horses, 
dogs, cats, hogs, &c. &c. 

The exposure of Whitehall, and indeed the whole of the west 
end of the city, must be considered as naturally extremely healthy : 
The winds, during the warm season, are commonly from the sea, 
and arrive at this part of the town uncontaminated by passing over 
any unwholesome grounds. Yet such is the faét, that the poison- 
ous exhalations which have abounded in that quarter, during the 
warm weather in the beginning of this month, had so changed 
the air, that the inhabitants en the south side of Pearl-street, be- 
tween the Old-slip and Whitehall, almost all concur in their tes- 
timony, that the disagreeable etHuvia have frequently obliged them, 
especially in the evening, to close the windows on the south sidé 
of their houses; and in several instances gentlemen have assured 
us, that the offensive smell has been such as to occasion vomit- 
ings. 

The wharf on which Mr. Delafield’s stores are ereéted, is in a 
state truly execrable, and the slips on the right and on the left, are 
in a condition little better. These, and such places, are visited by 
the Dock Fever—the Yellow Fever if you please,—that murderer 
of our own creating. Were the proprietors of these, and such like 
docks, compelled to live in their vicinity, the evil would soon be 
remedied; but people of this description are generally secure from 
the ravages of disease, in the cooler retirements of the country. 

The present exertions of the common council, in giving a new 
surface of wholesome earth to the dock at Whitehall, will, no doubt, 
be productive of the greatest advantages to the inhabitants of that 
part of the city; and if the same measures were extended to other 
parts of the town, there would be much less reason to apprehend 
a return of the dock fever. 

Thus, Sir, your questions are answered ; you might have come 
to town with safety; you may come to town with safety. New- 
York, as I have said before, may be rendered as healthy a city as 
any under the sun—and when a more rigid police prevails, and 
the nuisances with which this city abound are corre¢ted, you will 
hear no more of the ravages of particular diseases. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 


RICHARD BAYLEY. 


To the Rev. 
Rrewarp Cuanninc Moore. 
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LETTER FROM Dr. BAYLEY TO THE GOVERNOR. 
New-York, November 28, 1796. 
Sir, 
HE desire which your Excellency has expressed to see the 
. causes of the late Malignant Fever investigated, has induced 
me to submit to your perusal the enclosed narrative. 
I have the honour to be, most respectiully, &c. &c. 
R. BAYLEY, 
———_— 

BEFORE I undertake to account for the origin of the Fever 
which made its appearance in this city, in June last, I must be 
permitted to revert to certain facts and opinions contained in a 
work which I furnished to the public on the subject of a similar 
Fever, which prevailed more generally in this city, during part of 
the summer and autumn of 1795. 

In that publication it was ‘stated, that the Fever was first ob- 
Served in the neighbourhood of Fitch’s wharty in Water-street, 
and that it gradually extended from thence in different ways, but 
more particularly in the direction of the prevailing winds. 

Near where the fever first began, there were several unfinished 
docks, which had been receptacles for several years of every kind 
of filth and dirt-—There was also a considerable surface of new 
made ground in the neighbourhood, in a very unfinished state, 
upon which dirt, collected from the streets, was frequently thrown; 
likewise several store-houses erected on piles; and, added to these, 
a neglected and filthy state of the wharves, 

This representation, as it regards the then condition of the docks 
in that part of the town, is confirmed by the letter of Mr. Fitch, 
an extract of which is given in the publication above alluded 
to, and which, asit is much to our purpose, I shall again introduce 
—His words are: “ Although the docks in the vicinity of the 
store which I occupy, may be less offensive than in many other 
parts of the city, yet many of them are in a very exceptionable 
situation. The ponding of wacer by ruaning a bulk head across 
an unfinished dock, and leaving the vacancy, for several years, ta 
be filled up with every species of filth and perishable matter, is an 
object worthy the attention of the police, The situation of the 
grounds between Water-street and Cherry-street, is rendered very 
noxious by Water-street being raised above a certain level, and 
thus preventing those grounds from being drained. The elfect 
of such nuisances on the health of the inhabitants of a crowded 
part of the city cannot be imaginary.” 

Those who have perused that publication, will fiad a number of 
reasons assigned why the inhabitants of the south-east part ef the 
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city would be particularly liable to fever, during the hot months of 
the year. This opinion was warranted i the first place from matttr 


of fact, as the Bijious Fever had appeared in that quarter, for several 
yeats successively; and, in the second place, as a matter of rea- 
soning, from the relative situation and exposure of that part of the 
city ; but fortunately the south-east part of the city had been morc 
healthy this year than for several years past—and the causes of 
fever seem to have been transferred into a part of the town, 
hitherto reputed little liable to particular sickness. 

In investigating the causes of this change, a recourse to facts 
only will afford a suthcient explanation. 

First.—The docks spoken of in the south-eastern part of the 
city; which were in so loathsome a state, have been completed; 
and generally covered with a sufficient quantity of good earth, gra- 
vel, or sand.—The grounds have been drained, or where that was 
not practicable, the surface has been rendered unitorm, with clean 
earth; the vacancies under the stores which were built on piles, 
have been filled up in a proper manner, and the wharves have 
been kept free from rubbish and filth. In short; so much care 
and industry have been bestowed here to remove the nuisances 
that so generally abounded, that where a person was before almost 
suffocated with intolerable stenches; one may‘ now pass without 
experiencing the least offensive smell. 

Secondly.— Let us see what has happened at the south-west part 
of the town. Between the Whitehall and Exchange slip, a new 
dock has been made, running, on an average, sixty feet into the 
river; extending 458 feet in front, and nine jeet in depth. It nine 
square fect are calculated to be equal toa cart load, it will he found 
that 24,000 loads were necessary to fill up the cock, which were 
accumulating from July, 1795, to July, 1796. And what has been 
the nature of the materials employed tor this purpose ? It is dith- 
cult to answer the question, except in very general terms, namely, 
every thing subject to decay and corruption. 

One third of the substance of this dock may be computed to 
be lodged above the ordinary height of the tides; therefore, 8000 
loads of these perishable materials were exposed to the action ef 
the bot summer sun. In the month of April of this year, I had 
frequent occasion to visit Whitehall. The stench which already 
issued from the dock was higily offensive; and, on inquiry, I 
found that the matter which had been employed to make the new 
ground consisted chiefly of the dirt which had been accumulating 
in the streets during the winter season; and that, besides dogs, cats, 
hogs, &c. there had been aétually two horses buried in the rub- 
bish, which had died in the spring, in a small hovel ereéted on 
the margin of this nuisance. 

Reflecting on this state of things at Whitehall, and recolleéting 
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what had happened in another part of the city, under similar cir- 
cumstances, I found my mind strongly impressed with the pro- 
bable consequences; and was led from thence to converse witht se- 
veral individuals of the Corporation on the subject. But nothing 
material could be done to guard against the supposed probable mis- 
chiefs. There was a contract between the proprietors of the ground 
and other individuals, for filling in that dock, with which the ma- 
gistracy did not think themselves authorized to interfere, unless it 
was declared to be a nuisance on oath, or by the presentment of 
the grand jury. 

About the middle of June, the offensive smell arising from the 
new dock, and other nuisances in the neighbourhood, were very 
generaily observed, in that quarter of the city; and their effeéts 
were manifest in many who complained of head-achs, sick sto« 
machs, &c. &c. 

The situation of the Exchange-slip, as a source of noxious ex- 
halations, I feel myself obliged to notice, also, particularly. This 
slip, from its length and narrowness, from its being the receptacle 
of an extensive common sewer, and especially from having a great 
; “oportion of its muddy bottom exposed at low water, sends forth 
effiluviay which in a very sensible manner contaminate the air to a 
considerable distance around. 

In a letter which was published in July last, 1 had occasion to 
mention the frequent disagreeable state of the air, in the south- 
west part of the city. It was there stated, “ That the poisonous 
exhalations which had abounded ia that quarter during the warm 
weather, had rendered the air so noxious, that the inhabitants on 
the south side ot Pearl-street, between the Old-slip and Whitehall, 
almost all concur in their testimony, that the disagreeable effluvia 
have frequently obliged them, especially in the evenings, to close 
their windows on the south side of their houses; and, in several in- 
stances, gentlemen have assured us, that the offensive smell has 
been such as to occasion vomiting.” These are circumstances of 
great moment, and are entitled to serious consideration, if they are 
regarded only as causes which zacrease the malignity of diseases. 

in the latter part of June the fever began to shew itself about 
Whitehall, and m the vicinity ‘of the Exchange. But it continued 
for a short time only, when the concurrence of high winds, heavy 
rains, much thunder and lightning, and cool weather, which 
happened about the middle of July, were probably the causes to 
which we may attribute the suspension of the disease. This at 
least was rendered probable, because, as soon as the weather be- 
came warm and dry again, it was accompanied by those noxious 
exhalations, which again produced the fever. Thus the disease 
appeared, went off, and came on again, according as the weather fa- 
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voured, or impeded the generation of those vapours which, in their 
operation on the human body, are the exciting cause of fever. 

I must take notice, also, of some other circumstances relative 
to many of the houses about Whitehall; which, if they were not 
of themselves, in any instance, a cause of fever, must certainly 
be considered of a nature to aggravate the disease, when brought 
on by other causes—namely, the state of the ground in the rear 
of the houses, which,.in consequence of the streets being raised, 
is in many places considerably below the ordinary level; and, 
therefore, liable to accumulate matter, which, in the process of de- 
cay, produce vapours, which render the air impure—and which, 
in confined situations, are often the cause of fever: also, the old 
and decayed state of many of the houses, and the inattention to 
cleanliness, which is always negleéted where people of the poorer 
sort are much crowded together. The bedding and clothes of the 
sick, under these circumstances, must be supposed to become daily 
more and more impregnated with the exhalations arising from their 
bodies; and hence arises the dreadful havock made by infeétious 
diseases in the small houses of the poor ; and on such as are desti- 
titute of the means of cleanlinéss, and who, of necessity, are ublig- 
ed to remain a length of time without changing their clothes. 

The further we inquire into the sources ot the fever, the greater 
is the analogy discovered to be between the state of things at 
Whitehall, and in that part of the city where the fever first ap- 
peared last year.—Accumulations of decaying animal and vegeta- 
ble matter; a part of the ground below the general level; poor 
people crowded together in small uncleanly apartments, were cir- 
cumstances so pertectly coincident, that, were particular effects to 
take place in one situation, we should naturally expeét similar ef- 
fects to take place in the other. 

If the fever of last year, and that of the present year, were 
brought on by the same causes, it may possibly be asked, how it 
happenec, that in the one instance it was so widely extended, and 
in the other confined to such narrow limits. This question ad- 
mits of an easy solution. It is generally acknowledged, that epi- 
demic diseases are either produced or widely diffused by some par- 
ticular qualities of the atmosphere; and the extraordinary preva- 
lence of beat and moisture in the air, during the summer and au- 
tumn of the last year, must still be recent in the memory of the 
inhabitants of this city; whilst the state of the air, during the warm 
season of the present year, has been much cooler and drier than 
vsual. 

Thus the fever of the last year was more generally felt, because 
a peculiarity of the weather predisposed the body, or rendered it 
more susceptible of those causes which produced the disease ;-— 
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whereas, the weather of this year occasioning no predisposition, 
the fever was generally confined to a situation where it required 
the exciting cause to be of itself sufficiently concentrated to pro- 
duce its effects. 

Many of the men who belonged to the market vessels which 
came to the Whitehall dock, sickened, from being exposed to the 
exhalations arising in.this situation. The boatmen of the Staten- 
Island and Elizabeth-Town ferry-boats, suffered very generally, 
although many of them were so cautious as not to sleep on shore, 
and to avoid all communication with the sick. Several of them 
died of the disease. 

Many transient persons from Staten-Island, who visited fre- 
quently at Mr. Catleyou’s, residing at Whitehall, during their stay 
at New-York, sickened, and soon died. It was said, that Mr. 
Catleyou’s family were sick with the Yellow Fever; but this re- 
port was not well-founded. The family were not well durin 
any part of the warm weather, but none of them had the Bilious 
Fever. Their complaints were such as are commonly the conse- 
quence of living in foul air, viz. sick stomachs, and head-achs, at - 
tended with considerable lassitude. 

The above facts respecting transient persons taking the fever, 
are confirmed by Dr. Clark, of Elizabeth-Town, New-Jersey, 
who, in a letter with which he has favoured me, observes, that 
** in many instances of the disease among the ferry-men, who_re- 
** sided chief of the time at Whitehall; or among other persons 
** who slept there—and all had taken their passage trom Whitehall 
‘“‘ dock, within twelve days of the attack.” 

It is worthy of remark, also, that the disease, according to Dr. 
Clark, occurred in those only who had been in New-York. He 
writes, “ that amongst the cases which came within my practice, 
*¢ and from the best information of others, there was no instance 
“ of the disease taking place in any, except those who had been at 
** New-York, and particularly at Whitehall.” 

Dr. Clarke states further, “ that there was no instance of the 
“ fever amongst the nurses, or attendants upon the sick.” This 
fact is confirmative of the opinion which we have always endea- 
voured to support, that the fever in question is not a contagious 
disease. 

The operation of local causes.ia producing diseases is well ex- 
emplified in the account of the Remitting and Intermitting Fevers 
of the West-Indies, given us by Dr. Hume; “ and while,” says 
he, “ the hospital remained there (at Port-Royal) the sick were 
seldom seized with complaints of this kind.’’ 

*¢ When another hospital was built on the opposite side, thougia 
only at the distance of four miles, not one man in an hundred 
escaped these fevers, who were sent to the hospital, and remained 
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ia it three or four weeks: and even the marine guard who were 
relieved once a fortnight, or three weeks, fared no better.” 

Dr. Hume describes the situation of this hospital to be in the 
neighbourhood of stagnant water marshes, He then adds, * it 
was the damp winds, filled with the putrid exhalations, which occa- 
sioned the frequency of remitting, or Yellow Fever, and inter, 
mitting disorders of this place. At my request, this hospital was 
deserted, although in all other respects it was good, and had cost 
near fifty thousand pounds sterling.” 

Several plantations near this hospital were unhealthy from the 
same cause. 

It would be endless to quote authorities upon this subject: por 
is it necessary to look toa distance for them. What has hap- 
pened within our own state abundantly coufirms the fact, as may 
be seen from Dr. Williams’s letter, inserted in my publication 
upon the fever of the last vear. 

I do not think it necessary to be more particular in reciting facts, 
or in detailing these circumstances which, in my mind, are fully 
competent to explain the origin of the fever which has excited 
so much alarm, and proved se great a scourge to the citizens of 
New-York. It is the less necessary, because I mean to shew by 
the following documents, that the disease was not, as many have 
insinuated, nay, positively declared, brought here from abroaad-—— 
And if we can advance sufficient testimony to invalidate that opi- 
nion, the conclusion necessarily follows, that the fever was occa- 
sioned by causes of a domestic nature; and, therefore, the fact we 
are solicitousto establish, receives that degree of probability which, 
in matters of this kind, gives an assurance equal to demonstration, 

I shall then, in the next place, bring forward what appertains 
to the vessels supposed to have introduced the Yellow Fever in New- 
York. 

The first suspected vessel was the ship Antoinette. On the 25th 
of May, the ship Antoinette arrived in this harbour trom Brest, 
in ballast, and anchored in the North-river. “Two days after her 
arrival, I was requested to visit sick on board. The commander 
of the vessel assured me, that the men had not been confined, nor 
did he think their indisposition such as to render it necessary 
they should be sent to the hospital; one of the men was then at 
work upon deck, and the other came from below immediately on 
being called; as, however, the ship was to be brouglit to a dock, 
it was thought;expedient that these men should be sent to the 
hospital, 

That these men had not complaints of an infectious nature shall 
not rest on my assertion alone. The opinion and declaration of 
Dr. M‘Farlane, under whose care they were placed, will carry with 
them much stronger evidence. 
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Ofober 20, 1796. 


Sir, 

i LiAVE just received a few lines from you, wherein you re- 
quest me to declare my opinion respecting the nature of the com- 
plaints of the two patients from on board the ship Antoinette, who 
were sent to Bellevue Hospital, and placed under my care. 

I donot at present recolleét the names of those people, as I did not 
note the histories of their complaints. Their cases, however, have 
not escaped my memory.—The one complained of a pain in his 
breast, attended with cough and difficulty of breathing. His strength 

was considerably impaired; the complaint, which he attributed to 
cold, having been of some duration. By the application of a blis- 
ter to the sternum, and the continued use of expectorants, he was 
discharged, as cured from the hospital. 

The other laboured under a complaint, hernia hermoralis. By the 
use of mercurial frictures, saturnine applications, the suspensory 
oandage, &c. he was relieved, and discharged as such, by his own 
request. lam, Sir, &c. 

JOHN M‘FARLANE. 

To Dr. R. Baytey, Health-Officer. 





On the 29th of May the Antoinette hauled to the dock at White- 
hall. In this situation the crew could not come on shore, nor re- 
turn on board, without passing over the new made ground; and 
thus were the men exposed tothe exhalations which arose from it, 
whilst in the ship, and occasionally in a greater degree, by their 
visits on shore. During the month of June most of the men of the 
Antoinette comp: ined of an unusual weakness; and in the begin- 
ning of july, several of them were attacked with fever. 

‘Two of these cases terminated in black vomit and death. 

The cause of the sickness on board of the Antoinette being no 
longer a subject of conjecture, the remedy became obvious; name- 
ly, the removal of the vessel to a more healthy situation; and as 
the ship had laid more than a month at the Whitehall dock, it must 
be supposed, that the air beneath her decks had become completely 
saturated with the noxious vapour arising from that mass of decay- 
ing materials, of which the dock was composed, 

it was deemed necessary, therefore, to have recourse to the mea- 
sures commonly employed to purify vessels. For this purpose the 
Antoinette was hauled out in the stream, and atter the process of 
purification was over, she was directed into the north-river to take 
in her cargo. After this period the men on board her reinained 
in good health, except Captain Hendricks, who had the ague and 
fever. 

Now, asthe men who were complai aining at the time of the arrival 
of the Antoinette were not sick with jever, of which Dr. M‘Far- 
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lane’s letter is sufficient evidence, and as the fever did not appear 
among the crew until five weeks after she had been at the Wi hite- 
hall dock, and more than ten days after it had appeared on shore, 
it must acquire more than an ordinary share of prepossession in 
any one to believe, that the Antoinette had any agency in the eri- 
gin ot the fever at Whitehall 

On the 2gth July the brig Patty arrived at this port. After she 
had left this place, a report was circulated, and by many credited, 
that this vesse) had introduced a malignant fever in this city. Al- 
though, on this subject, I had no doubt, as I bad taken a manifest 
of the healthful situation of the brig Patty, and the crew had un- 
dergone my personal examination, vet [ was anxious that every 
suspicion should, as far as possible, ve removed from the minds 
of the citizens; I w: as, theretere, induced to write to the com- 
mander of the brig Patty, who was then at Boston, to request that 
he would give me an attested statement of facts, respeéting such 
sickness as might have existed on board the brig during her voyage, 
and the condition of the health of her crew at her arrival in this 
port; whether she had any fever on board after that period, or 
whether any person had sicktned in Boston after her arrival there, 
who had had communication with her. To these inquiries I 
shortly after received the following attested certificate :— 

6 This is to certify, that during my voyage in the brig Patty, from 
Boston to the West-Indies, and back to “New- York, none of my crew 
were sick of a malignant fever; and that, on my arrival in New- 
York, all my crew were in good health, ex cept my mate, who was sick 
with the ague and fever, and who was "nebo out of my vessel, and fut 
on beard a packet to be sent home to Trenton; and since my arrival ix 
Boston, my crew has remained in pore c4t health as before; nor has any 
hes n vo has been on board the brig Patty, recetved any, or been ap- 
} hensive of any disader 7%: huteeer:: 

“ JOHN SNOW, 
“ fugust 3, 1796.” 

The ebove statement of Captain Snow is so clear, and con- 
clusive, that still to entertain any doubt would imply a mind dis- 
posed to contemn truth, even under the serious garb of a sacred 
oath. 

Thus, then, have I taken a2 cursory view of the circumstances 
relative to the origin of the Yellow Fever. In reviewing the situa- 
tion of that part of the city, we have found abundant reason for be- 
lieving, that the fever was produced by causes of a local nature, 
and originating there. 

The importance of this faét renders me extremely solicitous, that 
the truth of it should be generally established, and strongly impres- 
sed upon everv mind; for if measures are to be pursued, calcu- 
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lated to prevent the calamity in future, the extent and adequateness 
of those measures must depend upon this eon vi¢tion. 

It is to be hoped, that we may not deceive ourselves, bya mode 
of reasoning adopted by some, which, however plausible it may 
appear at the first view, must certainly prove fallacious upon exa- 
mination. It is urged, that the city ot New-York has remained tor 
many years exempt from any particularly fatal diseases; and we 
have no greater reason now to suppose ourselves more liable to sick- 
ness than formerly; and that if diseases of a malignant kind should 
at any time prevail among us, we ought to look to some foreign 
source for their origin. ‘The answer to this argument is, that the 
state of things are every day changing. The city is extending its 
dimensions ; the houses are becoming more compact, and crowded 
together; the inhabitants are increasing in number; and more es- 
pecially the mode of making new ground, which senders a consi- 
derable part of the city a /ow devel, are changes which place us ina 
situation different from any previous period. 

This kind of calculation, it isto be feared, is not by many en- 
tered into; but it is one which is entitled to serious consideration, 
in as muchas it takes in those circumstances which have a parti- 
eular influence upon the health of the inhabitants of the city of 
New-York. 

Before I conclude I must take the liberty of mentioning to 
your Excellency, what has hitherto been the condition of the hos- 
pital lately established upon Bediow’s Island. I am induced to do 
this, in order that the inconveniences under which it has laboured, 
may be rendered apparent, and from a hope that measures will, 
in consequence, be taken to provide for the hospital, in such 
manner as may be necessary to complete the establishment, and 
give it extensive utility. 

The necessary alterations and repairs which the buildings oa 
Bedlow’s Island required, to render them fit to receive the sick, 
were not completed till the middle of August. 

As soon as these were done, application was made to the com- 
missioners of health, for a supply of necessaries to accommodate 
the sick, who, at this period, were sent to the hospital, from 
Whitehall, and from several vessels just arrived from sea. Tie 
commissioners directed the beds and bedding which had been 
used the year before at Bellevue to be sent to the new hospital on 
Bedlow’s Island; but, unfortunately, those articles were in a very 
filthy state: but as the sick were aiready at the hospital, we have 
had no alternative but to select the cleanest of those articles and 
use them in that state. The hospital also was unprovided witi: 
wearing apparel, than which nothing is more necessary, as well 
for the comfort of the sick, as to prevent the introduction of infec- 
tion in the hespital.— Under these circumstances, tae Consequea- 
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ces were such as nvight naturally be expected; for within eight 
days of the time when those articies were brought to the hospual, 
those people who had been employed in transporting the bedding 
from Belicvue, the nurses who attended the sick, and the steward 
of the house; were attacked with fever. The attending physi- 
cian, Monsieur Bouvier; was aiso indisposed for several days. 

From this distressing situation, however, the hospital was soon 
happily relieved by a supply of beds, bedding, and sueh clothes 
as were necessary for frequent changes ; and placing the sick in 
a state of the greatest cleanliness. Fromm the period that this was 
done, neither nurse, visitor, nor any kind of attendant were known 
to be attacked with fevers. 

(Signed) RICHARD BAYLEY. 
To Gov. Jay. 
New-York, Dee. 22, 1796. . 











ARTICLE IT. 
or 
LETTER fiom Dr.Warrin to Mr. Evipwarer Peatsor, 
Corresyronding Secretary of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 
Sir, 
N the month of December last, I communicated to the public 
a muniber of facts relative to the fever which prevailed the last 
autumn in the town of Boston, calculated to counteraét the etfects 
of a publication in the city of Philadelphia, in which the opinions 
of the Physicians on the nature of the disease, and the method of 
practice, were grossly misrepresented. 

My principal object, in what was then offered, was to establish 
the following propositions: 

ist. That the physicians of the town were unequivocally of 
opinion, that the fever originated from local causes. 

2diy. That, in the treatment of the disease, the stimulant plan 
had not been adopted in any stage ot its existence. 

3diy. That the depleting system, in general, had been used from 
the beginning. But, 

gthiy. That bleeding, in particular, was by no means generally 
practised; and that there were strong reasons for believing, in op- 
position to what had been asserted in the publication referred to, 
that, where it had been used, the-effecéts had been unfavourable. 

I bad then prepared, as an elucidation of the abeve, the follow- 
ing history, which may perhaps suggest some motives for a greater 
degree of caution in adopting a rigid adherence to system in medi- 
cai practice ; and furnish theameans of comparing this with other 
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fevers which have proved epidemic in various parts of the United 
States. And I now submit it (as I judged it a more. proper mode 
of communixation on a professional subyeé) to the candour of this 
Academy. 

The first appearance of the disease was on the 25th of August, 
1796, in a family at the south-easterly part of the town of Boston, 
near a considerable extent of flats, which are daily exposed, for 
some hours, to the aétion of the sua. 

A lady of this family was the first viétim of the disease. She 
was seised with rigors, a general distress throughout the whole 
system, with a white and moist tongue, dry skin, frequent and 
weak pulse; but without any very alarming appearance until the 
third day, when the pains, which now became more severe, with 
laborious respiration, a slight redness of the eyes, a sleepiness, and 
insensibility, followed at night by a sudden sinking and intermis- 
sion of the pulse, announced the extreme hazard of her situetion. 
Aétive cathartics were prescribed in the beginning, and a blister 
was applied over the whole anterior part of the thorax; but no 
benefit was derived from either, and she died at the end of the 
fourth day. 

The next person attacked was a female of the same family. She 

was taken sick within twelve hours of the first, with pains in the 
head, back, and lower extremities; a vomiting, which continued 
incessant through every stage of her illness, great oppression at 
the breast, a weak and quick pulse, moist skin, and yellow tongue. 
Opium, and calomel, with other purgative medicines, were admi- 
nistered, without having been a moment retained in the stomach; 
her pulse became intermittent on the third day; and on the fourti 
a fatal termination ensued. 
. Neither of these patients had any yellowness of the skin in the 
course of their sickness: there were no reasons to believe they had 
ever been exposed to contagion—and they both imputed their ill- 
ness to their having sit at an easterly window in the evening air, 
when heated with exercise. 

On the 2d of September, a son-in-law of the above-mentioned 
lady was seized with-a fever of the same kind; and within three 
days from that time, his wife and her two brothers, all of whom 
liad been closely attendant on their deceased mother. Three of 
these were treated with large and repeated doses of jalap and calo- 
mel; two of the three took emetics; one of them was bathed with 
cold water, dashed over the whole body on the third day from the 
attack; and having been kept cool, they all recovered. The fourth 
was in a situation peculiarly unfavourable when attacked; she 
took such doses of jalap and calomel as were thought best adapted 
to her state; and on the fourth day she died. 

Fol. I. No 1. T 
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I would here remark, that in two of these cases the symptoms 
were, from the first, more miid than in those which proved fatal— 
that they were destitute of some of the most alarming symptoms 
with which the others were attended—had no inflammation of the 
eyes, nor difficulty of respiration, but a thicker fur upon the 
tongue, which was ofa dark colour towards the height of the dis- 
order; with more distinét pains in the head, back and limbs, with 
exacerbations at night; and ran on until the eleventh day, before 
any remarkable change in the symptoms; after which, the reco- 
very was slow, as ina common typhus, and was not completed 
until the fourth week. 

The next person whom I visited with the disorder, lived xt 
Oliver’s Dock; and within two or three days from this time, I 
was called to five others at the south part of the town, and one 
in the, neighbourhood of the first-mentioned family. 

Beeween this and the 1$th September, when I was called to Mr. 
Newell, the person whose situation excited so much apprehension 
in the town, | had visited about a dozen others, with somewhat 
similar complaints, but very different in the degree of violence 
with which they were attended. In the former, the skin, on 
about the fourth day, became yellow; onthe sixth, petechiz were 
discovered over all parts of the body; and a most obstinate dysen- 
tery, followed by coiliquative diarrhea, proved fatal on the eighth. 
In many of the latter, after slight rigors, and obtuse pain in the 
head, for the first twenty-four hours, together with a sense of heat 
or burning at the stomach—a hamorrhage from the nose often 
took place, and continued to be a troublesome circumstance for 
several days, without any remarkable mitigation of the symptoms. 

In these, spontaneous vomitings rarely occurred—but when 
they did, large quantities of bile were thrown up from the stomach, 
and emetics, or cathartics, invariably produced the same effect. 
The pulse was generally small and irregular—The tongue coated 
with a saburra of a yellowish cast; and the excretions from the 
kidneys were often turbid during the augmentation of the disease, 
highly tinged with bile, and sometimes depositing a copious sedi- 
ment, before any thing like a crisis had been discovered in the 
patient. 

The crises were seldom very sensible or perfect; and when pre- 
sent, were commonly most conspicuous in the excretions of the 
skin; and the above was the usual form in which the disease after- 
wards continued to appear, with now and then an instance, in 
which it approached more nearly to that in which it commenced. 

In the farst stage, emetics were sometimes strongly indicated from 
the incessant nausea, which prevented any medicine from resting on 
the stomach—but generally,a dose of from 10 to 15 grains of calo- 
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mel, even under this circumstance, often answered a better purpose 
by discharging very capiously a bilious matter from the stomach, as 
well as intestines; and by frequent repetition, effected the cure. 
Antimonials were sometimes given between the doses—blisters 
were occasionally applied—the drinks were principaily acid; and 
wine was forbidden, . 

The disease, however, unless comquered by a very early exhibi- 
tion of this medicine, often ran on to about the rith day, and 
sometimes to the end of the third week; and in no instance, after 
the case of Mr.: Newell, did it prove fatal within that period. 

In three patients whom I visited, the cold bath was used in the 

hottest stage of the fever, to very great advantage. In two cases 
only, what is called the black vomit, took place. From the be- 
ginning of September the fever was slowly increasing; and I find 
that the number of patients, at any one tine under my care, was 
greatest in the first week of O¢tober; from which time it gradually 
declined, until about the middie of December, when, I believe, 
it had altogether disappeared. 
_ Avery gfeat proportion of those taken sick were situated near 
extensive flats, icularly about the easterly, southerly, and wes- 
terly skirts of the town. ‘The place called Oliver's Dock, where 
the diseas¢ ‘was most prevalent, was exposed to exhalations from 
foul substances, lodged about the wharves and docks of that quar- 
ter, with buildings so constructed as to admit of but very imper- 
feét ventilation, and with large numbers of inhabitants crowded 
together in a small space. 

When the disease first made its appearance the weather was 
warm; in about the middle of September it became cool; plen- 
tiful rains having previously fallen; and as the cool weather ad- 
vanced, its violence and mortality were gradually diminished. * 

In most families where one had been sick, others were 
soon taken down of the disorder;—in some, almost every adult 

became ill; the children generally escaping. I knew of 
no instanee of any black person being infe¢ted. 

The disease, as far as I could discover, was as often contracted 
from those who had it lightly, asrom those who had it in a more 
dangerous degree. In several families where one had died, no 
other person received any infection; in others, one had it lightly, 
and several others contraéted it trom him; some of them in the 
milder form, and some in the more severe. 

The mortality of the disease was by no means great; of fifty- 
two persons whom I attended, nine died; two of these, in conse+ 
quence of circumstances foreign from the disease; of the number, 
two were children, five were women, and two were men. 


* Herein it feems to differ from what has been remarked with refped ta 
Typhus, which has been found to increafe as cool weather advanced, 
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From the best information I can obtain, not above thirty: persone 
died of it in the whole season ;—several persons were buried in 
the night, and this having excited a great degree of alarm in the 


country, served as a foundation for the most exaggerated accounts, 


of. the mortality with which it was attended. 

The town was remarkably free from other disorders through 
the whole of the autumn ;—no dysenteries prevailed in ity and few 
of the usual diseases of children. 

Whether there -is any essential difference between the fevers 
denominated 4é:/ious, or whether they vary only in degree, accord~ 
ing to circumstances under which they are produced, I shall not 
presume to decide. >” 

- Dr.;John Hunter seems to have held the latter apinion, and it 
is not improbable,,that the same. disease may have its symptoms 
and perinds, so much under the influence of exterior causes, as at 
times to bear’some of the appearances of one belonging toa dif- 
ferent class of disorders. However this may be, there seems clearly 
to be a great difference in degree at least, between that which has 
been above described, and the Philadélphia feverof 1793. Having, 
almost every fall, seen a considerable number of cases very similas 
to the above, not excepting the black vomit, nor the yellow: skin, 
together with the quality ef contagion, and other cwcumstances 
usually-attendant on feyers of this denomination, | have been in- 
duced to believe, that the disorder in question was no other than 

what has more or less. prevailed here almost every year, and’ is 
what is properly termed, a BiliousRemittent Fever.» 

That it originated from noxious substances, exhaled into the 
atmosphere from pucrifying animal or vegetable matter, or both, is 
extremely probable from the places in whjch it was most prevalent, 
and that a confined situation, or filthy state of the streets, alleys, 
and by-places of the town, will, as it becomes more populous, 
rents higher, and consequently the poor more closely crowded to- 
gether, further expose us to the danger of such diseases, is a seri- 
ous truth, which may, perhaps, 1 in some future day, be too fatally 
evinced. And it may not be improper here to remark, what is 
too seldom attended to, that nothing can contribute so much to 
individual preservation, as personal cleanliness, and by frequent 
bathing, removing impurities from the skin, and promoting a fre¢ 
perspiration. 


* It has been generally thought, that continued fevers are the offspring 
only of human effluvia, and intermittent, of marih-minfmata; yet there is 
Sufficient reafon, from fome recent inftances of thofe difeafes, for believing, 
that this limitation does by no means generally prevail. 

Animal fubf@antes, of which many are to be found in thefe places, inter. 
mixed with vegetable, are faid to putrify when expofed to the fun, muie quickly 

after having been anyone with fait than with freth water. 
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Tn case of actual infection, the sick should invariably be sepa- 
rated trom the well—the rooms cleansed, and the clothes washed 
or * 

‘The success of Dr. Rush’s prescription of the jalap and calomel 
might perhaps be considered as a proof of the attinity of this fever 
to that of Philadelphia; but if the success of the latter medicine, 
in the malignant species of throat distemper, has been established, 
as has been affirmed, it will appear the less extraordinary, that it 
should succeed in this disease, even on the supposition of its being 
of a putrid nature. 

If, in the common Bilious Remittent Fever, it appears that the 
use of active cathartics, and particularly large doses of jalap and 
calomel, produce the most salutary effects, it will be an additional 
satisfaétion to that benevolent maa to find a part of his treatment 
of the Yellow Fever extended: to diseases in which he had not 


perhaps contemplated its efficacy. 
JOHN WARREN. 


4 Died. & Smyth, in a report to the Lords Commiffioners of the Admi- 
ralty of Great-Britain, of the laft year, endeavours to efablith, on the founda- 
tion of experiment, the adwansage of fumigation with the vitriolic and nitrous 
acids, fdr cléanfing infected clothes and buildings. He prepared an earthen 
veffel, containing fand heared in an iron pot 5 and having placed in it a tea-cup 
with balf an ounce of highly concentrated vitriolic acii, after it had acquired 
4 proper degree of heat, poured into it gradually, an equal quantity of nitre ia 
powder; this was firrcd with a glafs (patwia, and carried through the wards 
of the fick. Jt at frit excited a fight cough among the patient., which foon 
fubfided, and the air was in an aftonithing degrce fweetened by the procefs. 
He cautions againit uling metallic vefiels, as the fumes might, in that cafe, 
prove injurious. 

Dr. Trotters in his Medicina Nautica, a very late publication, fcruples the 
efficacy of this method; but there is reafon to hope it may prove a valuable 
difcovery. 

ic is to be remarked, that all cloathing of animal matter, fech as woollen 
and filk, being more fubjet to decompofition, is one of the moft dangerous 
fources of infeQlion; and, therefore, the utmoft care is required in purifying 
them. 
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ARTICLE I. 
a 
ay ty of the Effects of the Nitrous Acip on the Human Pody. 
Mr. William Scott, Surgecn in the Serurce of the East-India 
oy iy. Birst, published in the Bombay Courier of Aj il 32 





ear following attempt to extend a little the limits of the heal- 
ing art, is inscribed as a tribute of respect to the character 
of Dr. James Anderson, Physician-general at Madras. 
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In August, 1793, [ employed myself for some time in making 

experiments on the bile, a secretion that is connected in a great 
degree with many of the diseases of this country. I ‘wished to 
nitite some of the calcés of mercuty with the resinous matter of 
that fluid; for I imagined. that [ might discover some chemical 
affinity between those substances, and be able to see by what 
means this metal is so singularly qualified for removing obstruc- 
tions* of the liver. 
_ T had colleéted, for experiroent, a quantity of the resinous base 
of the bile of a buffalo, which I had separated very carefully from 
its soda, and from the lymphatic matter with which it is united. 
1 had put a dram or more of this substance into a vessel, to which 
1 added about half of the same weight of the red calx of mercury, 
with ten or twetve ounces of water. “On heating the whole toge- 
ther, I was surprised to observe, that the base of the bile became 
remarkably more soluble in the water. I cannot say that I ob- 
served the red colour of the calx in any great degree altered; but 
it is known to retain its brilliancy with different quantities of oxy- 
gene. I filtrated this bitter solution, which deposited the base of 
the bile, as the water evaporatéd in the ordinary heat of the at- 
mosphere. I shall, at another time, consider this subject with a 
little more’ attention. , 

M. Fourcroy has observed, that water dissolves a small portion 
of the base of the bile. In this experiment, a considerably larger 
quantity was taken up than water could have dissolved, which I at- 
tribute to the oxygenation of the resin, by the pure air of the calx. 
{ had some reason to think, that obstruétions of the liver do often 
consist of a deposition of the resin of the bile, which, I now began 
to suppose, might be rendered soluble in the animal fluids, by the 
phe air of the mercurial preparations that are given for the disease. 

have seen livers, on the dissection of the dead, of a pearl colour, 
and much enlarged, which, I suspeét, were com » in a good 
measure, of this resinous matter. I have even found it, from ac- 
curate trials, in a considerable quantity, in the substance of a li- 
ver that was apparently without disease. Is the well known effec 
of new grass, in dissolving the biliary calculi of the gall-bladder, 
that cattle get in the winter-time, to be accounted for from the pure 
air of green and ascescent vegetables? 

It is acknowledged, that all the calces of mercury which are used 
in medicine, contain a quantity of pure air; but I know of no direét 
experiment having been hitherto made, to prove that the effect 
of mercury in diseases of the liver, or in other maladies, depends 
on this principle, and not on the metal itself. The experiments that 


* I have ufed the word onstruction to exprefs the chronic difeafe of the 
liver, fo common in this country. 


+ See Experiments by Van Mons on the Red Oxide of Mercury. 
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I had made on the base of the bile, inclined me to wish to take my- 
self a quantity of pure air, united to some sudstance for which it 
has no great attraction. I reflected on the different ways that are 
employed by chemists to oxygesate inanimate matter; jor 1 be- 
lieved, that the same chemical attractions would produce a similar 
effect in the living body, although they might be disturbed in their 
operation by the vitality of the principles of which it is composed. 

The nitricacid, as may be supposed, was one of the first sub- 
stances that occurred to me as fit tor my purpose; for it is knowa 
to contain about four parts of vital air, united to one of azote, with 
a certain proportion of water. ‘These principles can be separated 
from each ms he by the intervention of many other bodies, as che- 
mists find every day in their operations. I was led, besides, ta 
give a preference to the nitric acid, from observing, that it diss 
solves very completely the resinous base of the bile. I have since 
found, that the celebrated M. Fourcroy had made the same obser- 
vation before me. 

Before 1 began to take the nitric acid, I consulted all the ac- 
counts of it that I could procure, with a view of learning some- 
thing of its effects on the human body. The result of this inquiry 
was but litile satisfactory; for I only found that it had been given 
as a diuretic, in very insignificant quaatities, or recommended in 

eneral terms, where the mineral acids are supposed to be useful. 

did not think myself warranted to administer it to others from 
such imperfect information: but 1 resolved to take it myself; and 
I thought I was particularly qualitied to determine its etfects, as I 
had reason, for a long time before, to complain of my liver. 

In September, 1793, I began to take the nitric acid. 1 mixed 
about a dram of the strongest that 1 coyld procure, with a sufhi« 
cient quantity of water; and I was happy to find, that I could 
finish that quantity in the course of a few hours, without any dis- 
agreeabie effects from it. The following is the journal that 1 kept 
of myself at the time. 

11th September, 1st day. Took at different times about a 
dram of strong nitric acid, diluted with water. Soon after drink- 
ing it, I feel a sense of a warmth in my stomach and chest; but 
I find no disagreeable sensation from it, nor any other material 
etfect. 

ad. I have taken to-day a considerable quantity of acid, diluted 
with water, as much as I could easily drink during the forenoon. 

3d. I have continued the acid, I feel my guins affected from 
it, and they are somewhat red, and enlarged between the teeth. L 
slept ill; but could lie for a length of time on my left side, which, 
from some disease in my liver, had not been the case for many 
months before. I perceive a pain im the back of my, head, re- 
sembling what I have commonly felt when taking mercury. 
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gth. My gu ms ate a little tender. I continue the acid as before; 
I still find a pain in my head, and about my jaws, like what orives 
trom mercury. I perceive no — of my liver complaint. 


sth. I have tak-n’the acid; and always feel an agreeable sense 
of heat aiter drinking it. I spit more than usual. 

6th. I continue the acid. J observe my mouth sorer to-day, 
and spit more. 

7- [think I am now sufficiently oxygenated. I feel my mouth 
so troublesome, that I shafl take no more acid. 

From this time my mouth got gradually well, and I found my 
health considerably improved. 

I now began to suppose, that I had discovered a temedy for 
that chronit disease of the liver, which is so mueh more common 
here than the acute heputitis. J thought that it might in some 
respects be preferable to mercury, as it : did not appear to produce 
the inconveniences that arise from thé use of that metal. I have 
giver 1 it since to a number of people, who had taken mercury tor 

epatic obstructions, without being effectually cured; and 1 have 
pr it in many cases produce the most agrecabl« coasequences. 
it it were proper on this occasion to be more particular in detail- 
ing the cases in which I have administered this remedy, I believe 
1 could make it very probable that I have not been deceiving my- 
self. In the acute hepatitis, ] have hardly emploved it; tor where 
the lite of a person is in immediate danger, | have thought it my 
duty to make use of remedies that are established. 

I have, with the best effect; oxygenated several people with the 
nitric acid, who were much reduced by tedious intermittents. 
That kind of fever is often connected, with a diseased liver or 
spleen. In consequence, I think, of this remedy, I have seen 
them recover their natural colour from a leaden or biltous hue, and 
regain their strength from a lony continued weakness. I believe, 
if given in a sufficient quantity, it would be very useful in the 
fever of this country, which has been called bilious, or nervous, 
or putrid, and for which mercury appears to be a specific, 

I have met with two instances only in this country of diabetes. 
They were both natives, and in the decline of lite. * ‘T cured them 
both by mercury, after many other remedies had been tried. Oue 
of these men had a relapse of his disease, which I removed a second 
time with the nitric acid. 1 thought this a satistactory corres- 
vondence in the effects of the two remedies. May they not both 
* useiul in that disease? 

‘The great resemblance that I perceived in myself, between the 
¢ffeéts of mercury and of the nitric acid, made me anaious to k now 
it the acid would remove the various symptoms of syphilis. In 
September, 1793, it was administered, at my desire, by my friend 
Mr. Anderson, surgeon of the 77th regiment, to a person who 
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had a head-ach that came on every night, and which bad long been 
suspected to arise from lues. He bad taken several courses of mer- 
cury on this account, which carried away all the uneasy symptoms; 
but they as constantly returned after a certain period, On using 
the acid for about a fortnight, he got perfectiy tree from his head- 
ach, and he remained very well tor a few months, as was usual 
to him after mercury. 

I have now had a pretty extensive experience of the good eifeéts 
of the nitric acid in syphilis; and I have reason to believe, that 
it is not in general less effectua) than mercury in removing that 
disease in all its forms, and in every stage of its continuance, I 
think that in some cases it has even superior powers; for I have 
succeeded completely with the acid, when mercury, administered 
both in this country and in Europe for years together, had failed 
of success. We appear to be able tp carry the degree of oxyge- 
nation of the body to a greater length by means of the nitric acid, 
and to continue it longer than we can do by mercury. 

A mass of mercury, in the circulation, produces many disagree- 
able effects, that make it often necessary to give over its use before 
it has answered its intention: but the nitric acid may be taken a 
long time without any material injury to the health; nor are its 
effects on the mouth, in producing inflammation, and a flow of 
saliva, so disagreeable as from mercury. 

A man could hardly offer to his species a greater blessing than 
a new remedy against any of the host of diseases that assail us: 
but the reputation of specifics, with the exception of a few in- 
stances, has arisen only from the weakness of the human mind. 
Am I, too, deceiving myself, and attempting to lead others into 
error? 

As the acid that I distil is nat strong, and is of unequal strength 
at different times, I am regulated chiefly by the taste in giving it. 
I put half or three-foyrths of a Madeira glassful of it in two pints 
of water, or 1 make two pints of water as acid as it can well be 
drunk. This quantity is finished every twenty-four hours, taking 
about a Madeira glassful only at a time. 

I have sometimes removed syphilitic symptoms with the acid ia 
five days; more commonly, I think, they give way ip a fortnight; 
but sometimes, though seldom, they continue for twenty days 
without any apparent relief. -I must confess, that in some cases 
I have failed altogether; but in those cases, mercury had long been 
given to little purpose ; the bones were highly diseased, and the ha- 
bit probably of a peculiar kind. I have cured syphilis with the 
acid, under a variety of forms, where no other remedy had ever 
been employed, and tor above two years I have seen no relapse in 
those cases. I have administered it against the primary symptoms 
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of the disease, and I have given it for exostoses, for carious bones, 
for nocturnal pains, for eruptions and ulcers of the skin, and for 
all the train of misery that is atrendant on lues. I have the plea- 
sure to see, that several of my friends have beguin to use the nitric 
acid in syphilis, and in other diseases. An account of their expe- 
rience, whichevery body will esteem the most respectable autho- 
rity, will make the subject of a future paper. 

I hope this slight account will induce medical practitioners to 
try the effeét of the nitric acid in syphilis, a disease which, in this 
climate, is so frequently the disgrace of their art. Too often the 
miserable wretch is but worn down sooner by the very remedies 
that are called in for his relief. 


Queefiteque nocent artes ; ceflere magiftri, 
Phyllirides Chiron, Amythaoniufque Melampus. 
: Virc. Grorc. III, 
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ee 


LETTER from Dr. Richard PEARSON. 


(CIRCULAR.) 
Birmingham, July 1, 1796. 
SiR, 

AVING,, for the last two years, prescribed the varour of 

VITRIOLIC ZTHER to patients labouring under Puruisis 
Putmonatis; and having, both in hospital and private prac- 
tice, experienced the best efte¢ts from its use in this frequent and 
formidable disease, I am preparing to lay before the public a re- 
port of the cases in which it has been given, accompanied with re- 
marks on some other remedies that may be employed with advant- 
age in.the cure of consuMPTIONS. Being desirous, in the re- 
commendation of a new medicine, to have my own evidence sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimonies of other practitioners, I take 
the liberty of calling your attention to this subject, and of sub- 
mitting to your notice my method of using this application, which 
is simply this: I direét the patient to pour one or two tea-spoonfuls 
of pure or vitriolic zther (or of vitriolic ather, impregnated with 
cicuta, in the manner hereafter described) into a tea-cup or wine 
glass, and afterwards to hold the same up to the mouth, and draw in 
the vapour that arises from it, with the breath, until all the ather 
is evaporated. This is repeated three, four, or five times in the 
course of a day, for a month or six weeks, more or less, according 
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to circumstances.* The first offes of this application; are an 
agreeable sensation of coolness in thechest,an abatement of the dy- 
‘spnzea and cough, and, after ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
easier expectoration. The ultimate effeéts (provided other proper 
measures be not neglected, for this is not to supersede the use of 
other medicines, but to be employed in conjunction with them} 
are, a removal of the local inflammation, a cleansing and healing 
of the ulcerated lungs, and a suppression of the hectic fever. To 
assert that all these beneficial consequences will flow from its ap- 

lication in every species and degree of phthisis pulmonalis, would 
= adopting she lenaihae of quacks, and insulting the understand- 
ing of every one experienced in the profession; but to say that 
some of these good effects are likely to result from its use in most 
instances, and most of them in a great number of instances, is only 
asserting what an experience of two years in a situation where the 
opportunities of making trial of it have been very frequent, has 
fully confirmed. 

The salutary operation of zther, applied to the lungs in the form 
of vapour, I have found to be greatly promoted by several volatile 
substances that are soluble in it; but by none more so than by cr- 
cuta. By macerating a sufficient quantity of the dried leaves of this 
plant in zther, for the space of three or four days, or at most a week, 
and occasionally shaking them together, a very saturated tinéture 
is obtained, which may be inhaled in the same manner, and in the 
same doses as the pure ether. My proportions are a scruple, or 
half a dram, of the powdered leaves to every ounce of ather. The 
narcotic particles of the cicuta, conveyed in this manner along with 
the zther-vapour to the diseased lungs, act, as a topical application, 
with the best effect; hence, wether thus impregnated succeeds, in 
most instances, better than when it is employed alone. The only 
unpleasant circumstance attending the inhalation of this ztberial 


® The lofs of a part of the vapour, which is unavoidable in this mode of 
applying it, may be prevented, as a Medical Friend has fuggefied, by fetting 
the tea-cup containing the ether in a {mali bafon, and inverting a funnel over 
it. By applying the mouth to the tube of the funnel and making an infpira- 
tion, the patient draws in all the vapour along with the atmofpheric air, which 
enters at the bottom of the funnel. In winter, the evaporation may be pro- 
moted, by fetting the tea-cup in hot water; in which cafe the funnel is to be 
inverted, not into the bafon containing the water, but over both tea-cup and 
bafon, fo as to reft immediately upon a table, tray, or plate, having a bit of 
sean paper, or a quill, put under it, to allow the external air to enter more 
freely. 

Children, and even infants, may be made to inhale this vapour, by wetting « 
handkerchief with ether, and holding it near the nofe and mouth. It mult 
be confeffed, that this is attended with great waite; but in urgent cafes of 
MOOPING COUGH and CrowP, in which it promifes to be of ufe, this conf- 
dertion can have little weight. 
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tinéture of cicuta, is a slight degree of sickness and giddiness, 
which, however, soon go off. 

It cannot be expected that I should here point out every symp- 
tom, or set of symptoms, which indicate or forbid the use of this 
application. I shall only remark, that it appears to be best suited 
to the florid, or what is commonly termed the scrophulous con- 
sumption. Where the pulmonic affection is complicated with 
mesenteric obstruction, or diseases of the other viscera, or a drop- 
sical condition, it affords but transitory relief; and in the very last 
stage of the disorder, the proper time for using it is past, 

Should you be induced, Sir, by this address, to make trial of 
the vAPouR of VITRIOLIC ATHER, impregnated with crcuTA, 
in phthisical cases, I shali be glad to be fayoured with your re- 
marks and observations upon it, whether in its favour or not. All 
communications on this subject, are requested to be sent before 
the first of Fanuary next, as after that time the Treatise will be 
printed. 

N. B. In catTarrus, the xther-vapour, without the cicuta, 
succeeds very well. In these cases it is seldom necessary to con- 
tinue the inhalation more than three or four days, or a week at 


farthest. 
RICHARD PEARSON, ™. D, 








xp The reader is desired to substitute the word syphilis, instead 
of “ siphilis,” wherever it occurs in pages 77 and 78. 
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